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OBSERVATIONS ON 


GIROLAMO DA CARPI 


F. ANTAL 


NE of the best-known and most impressive paint- 

ings at Hampton Court is the Italian sixteenth- 

century Portrait of a Lady in a Green Dress (Fig. 
1). Though it has been lavishly praised and its “handwrit- 
ing” seems extremely clear, nevertheless it has presented, 
art-historically, a real puzzle and a satisfactory author could 
never be found for it. Its outstanding qualities justify a 
somewhat lengthy discussion of it. Belonging originally to 
the Duke of Mantua, it passed into Charles I’s collection, 
where it was attributed, as so many good Italian portraits 
of the first half of the sixteenth century, to Raphael and 
Sebastiano del Piombo in turn.’ Lately, it has been alter- 
nately assigned to Bronzino and Pontormo.’ Only quite 
recently has it been considered North Italian, perhaps Fer- 
rarese.* In my opinion, the picture is really Ferrarese and 
its author, Girolamo da Carpi (1501—ca. 1557). 

Once this name is suggested, detailed proof scarcely 
seems to be necessary. Whether we compare the Hampton 
Court picture with one of Girolamo’s religious or mytho- 
logical paintings or with one of his few extant portraits, the 
similarity is striking. The type and shape of the face, the 
shape of the features, the particular quality of naturalistic, 
slightly hard plasticity, the rather melancholy expression of 
the sitter, appear almost identical with, though more indi- 
vidualized than, those of such different subjects as the 
Madonna in the Adoration of the Magi (1531, Bologna, S. 
Martino) (Fig. 2), the St. Sebastian in the Marriage of St. 
Catherine (Bologna, S. Salvatore) and the Judith (Dres- 


1. Horace Walpole, who in his journal recorded it as “very 
good,” still thought it to be by Piombo (Walpole Society, xvi, 
p. 80). 

2. The more recent Hampton Court catalogues attribute it to 
Bronzino. As this attribution has not proved convincing, A. Venturi 
(“Due ritratti inediti del Pontormo,” L’arte, xxx1v, 1931, p. 520 
ff.) assigned it to Pontormo. As such it was republished by L. Be- 
cherucci (Manieristi toscani, Bergamo, 1944, p. 19). 


3. B. Berenson, whose opinion is quoted in the Catalogue of 
the Exhibition of the King’s Pictures (London, 1946-47, p. 82), 
believes the picture to be North Italian, between Lotto and Dosso 
Dossi, perhaps by Battista Dosso. The catalogue of the exhibition 
itself also considers it probably North Italian, perhaps from Cre- 
mona or Ferrara. 


den). Furthermore, in all these pictures, as in the Hampton 
Court portrait, the fingers are gracefully bent and the in- 
dex finger held slightly apart from the others in the same 
elegant manner. In coloristic effect, the cool and precise 
lightness of the Hampton Court portrait can be fittingly 
compared with that, for instance, in Girolamo’s mythologi- 
cal pictures in Dresden; in particular, the deep, clear emer- 
ald green of the dress, which dominates the portrait, reminds 
one of various draperies in these paintings.* Naturally we 
must also adduce Girolamo’s portraits already known. ‘The 
simple portrait (1532, Pitti) of the Archbishop of Pisa, Bar- 
tolini-Salimbeni, especially, documented by Vasari, has 
much the same sensitive expression, a similar structure. A 
few portraits, too, lately attributed to Girolamo, with good 
insight into his art, show a close kinship to ours, though per- 
haps none is quite so near to Girolamo’s types as this. Out- 
standing is the grandiose Portrait of a Lady in Frankfort, 
which was regarded by Burckhardt as one of the most im- 
portant Italian female portraits beyond the Alps,° and which 
probably represents Renée of France, Duchess of Ferrara, 
wife of Ercole II, noted for her Calvinist belief.* The se- 
vere setting of the figure within its frame, the attitude, the 
sharply cut, almond-shaped eyes, the elegant arrangement 
of the arms, hands, and fingers, the painstaking and elabo- 
rate treatment of the sumptuous green dress, all resemble 
our portrait. Or again, just as near to it are, for instance, 


4. The same color also occurs in the little Adoration of the 
Magi in the National Gallery, London (no. 640), there called 
“Ferrarese School.” Since H. Mendelsohn, Das Werk der Dossi 
(Munich, 1914, p. 191) it is rightly ascribed, in art-historical 
literature, to Girolamo da Carpi. The mulberry-red background 
of the Hampton Court portrait is also to be found in the picture 
of the half-length figure of a female saint in the National Gal- 
lery, London (no. 4031), where it is attributed to Dosso. It has 
been correctly given to Girolamo da Carpi by R. Longhi (4m- 
pliamenti nell? O fiicina Ferrarese, Florence, 1940, p. 37). 

5. J. Burckhardt, Beitrage zur Kunstgeschichte von Italien, 
Basel, 1898, p. 283. 

6. H. Voss, “Girolamo da Carpi als Bildnismaler,” Staédel Jahr- 
buch, III-IV, 1924, pp. 97 ff. I must add, however, that this 
rather unexpected attribution of the famous picture does not seem 
to be generally accepted as there is almost no reference to it in 
art-historical literature. 
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the portrait bust of a man in a beret, in Modena,‘ and the 
likeness of a richly dressed young gentleman with a porcu- 
pine, previously in the Beit Collection, London:* both have 
the same malleability in the modeling and the shading of 
the face, particularly of the cheek. 

So much for the attribution itself. What precisely is this 
portrait style which the Hampton Court portrait represents 
and which has taken so long to recognize and to distinguish 
from similar contemporary portraits in Italy, particularly 
in Florence? 

Girolamo spent part of his youth in Bologna; here he 
was naturally drawn under the influence of Parmigianino, 
who was living in the town between 1527 and 1531 and 
whose altarpieces and portraits, combining new expressive- 
ness and elegance, were there held to be the last word in 
fashion. There is no doubt that in its general features and 
sentiment our portrait shows a definite mark of Parmigi- 
anino.® The motif, too, so important for our picture, of the 
clasped hands (with gloves held between them), in which 
the spread, bent, and separated fingers play such a conspicu- 
ous part, is a variation on the elegance of Parmigianino. 
The treatment of the dress, though more graphic in charac- 
ter, is equally apt to recall some of Parmigianino’s por- 
traits.’° Yet the differentiation between Parmigianino, who 
is more forceful and yet sometimes more ethereal, and the 
more matter-of-fact Girolamo should not present an in- 
soluble problem. Even the structure, the simple dignified 
carriage of the Hampton Court portrait is slightly more 
Raphaelesque than Parmigianinesque. The cutting-off of 
the figure just below the hands continues a practice of 
Cinquecentesque classicism while Parmigianino’s portraits, 
in mannerist fashion, usually reveal much more of the 
figure. In the expression of the Hampton Court picture not 
only is there more of everyday humanity than in most of 
Parmigianino’s almost masquelike portraits, but, in particu- 
lar, the personal, melancholy gaze is very different from 
the abstractly fixed stare which so often characterizes Par- 
migianino’s work; for instance, the Antea (Fig. 4). Nor 


‘is there anything in it of the aggressive projection of the 


face and hands that is peculiar to Parmigianino’s likenesses. 
Though in Girolamo’s picture the face is very slightly, 
almost imperceptibly stonelike, its naturalism is minutious, 
as it were, photographic, in comparison to the plasticity of 


7. R. Pallucchini, J dipinti della Galleria Estense, Rome, 1945, 
p. 96, no. 192. 

8. Voss, of. cit. 

g. A lengthy comparison of the relation of Girolamo’s portrait 
style, particularly in the Frankfort picture, to Parmigianino, has 
been made by Voss and need not be repeated here. 

10. Longhi (of. cit.) even considers, and I think quite rightly, 
that the Portrait of Giovanni Battista Castaldi in Naples, attrib- 
uted to Parmigianino (where not only the whole conception of 
the face and the expression but even the black trimming on the 
collar is quite close to the Hampton Court portrait) might be 
by Girolamo himself. 


Parmigianino’s portraits, particularly his later ones, which 
are less real and whose chiaroscuro is less descriptive. ‘The 
main colors in our portrait — the emerald green of the 
dress, the white of the underbodice, the mulberry red of 
the background are put in intentional opposition far less 
than in Parmigianino; however, when compared with a 
Cinquecentesque classicist harmony, they stand firmly on 
their own and somewhat in contrast to each other. 

It is scarcely necessary to dwell upon the difference be- 
tween our portrait and those of Bronzino, a difference 
much greater than the one we have just discussed; for, to 
repeat a commonplace, Bronzino’s likenesses are far more 
impersonal and ceremonial than Parmigianino’s, the indi- 
vidual expression of the sitter is suppressed and tie plasticity 
assumes a marble-like character. But Girolamo’s portraits 
are almost equally remote from those of Bronzino’s master, 
Pontormo, True, some of Pontormo’s early portraits are 
very expressive and “‘Diirerian,” but in these, too, the 
faces are almost geometrically constructed in oval shapes, 
with eyes exaggeratedly wide-open and the decorative 
colors are unmistakably different. An even greater differ- 
ence separates our picture from Pontormo’s later portraits. 
The latter’s hieratic Portrait of a Lady in Frankfort, of 
about 1535 (Fig. 3), with which our portrait has repeatedly 
been compared,’ already possesses all the characteristics 
of those unapproachable, distant beings with which Pon- 
tormo endowed his sitters at this mature phase. This can be 
seen in the rigidly upright carriage, the cold expression, no 
less than in the very hard, quasi Empire-like way in which 
it is painted, with its scarlet dress built up as a great abstract 
mass. It is not so much the pursuance of details as the less 
affectionate manner of doing it which separates Pontormo, 
at this phase, not only from Girolamo but even from Bron- 
zino. Neither in his late nor in his early phase would Pon- 
tormo have given such vibrating, alive facial contours as 
those of the Hampton Court portrait, while the chiaroscuro 
of his faces differs from Girolamo’s exactly as does Par- 
migianino’s. However, we do not find in Pontormo Giro- 
lamo’s elegant, slender Parmigianinesque hands and it is 
characteristic of him that the lady in the Frankfort picture 
does not show her wrists. All these individual differences, 
small as well as great, are significant, although Girolamo 


11. Becherucci, in her account of Pontormo’s career, cannot, 
of course, solve the problem of the Hampton Court portrait’s 
proper chronological place. Nor does she appear to appreciate the 
dissimilarity, not just slightly formal but fundamental, between 
Pontormo’s Diirerian portraits of about 1525, immediately after 
the Certosa frescoes, the time of the revolutionary politico-religious 
upheavals, and those of about 1535, that is, soon after the estab- 
lishment of the Duchy and its court in 1531. She dates the Hampton 
Court portrait about 1530, bringing it, chronologically, together 
with Pontormo’s Portrait of a Lady in Frankfort, which is, as I 
believe with C. Gamba (J/ Pontormo, Florence, 1921, fig. 47), 
unmistakably later, at least as late as 1535, for it presupposes the 
existence of a court. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON GIROLAMO DA CARPI 


represents a certain stylistic parallelism, in a general way, 
with contemporary tendencies in Florentine painting and, 
like Pontormo and Bronzino, was a portraitist of the court 
and of court circles. For after his return from Bologna to 
Ferrara he portrayed Duke Ercole IT (this full-length por- 
trait survives only in a copy, in Modena), his children (of 
these pictures, some of which were sent to the French court, 
there is no trace) and, very probably, also the Duchess 
(Frankfort). 

Most writers who have described the Hampton Court 
portrait, even those who have thought it to be by Pontormo, 
have been struck by its Lottesque character. Lotto stands 
as a kind of symbol behind any North Italian portrait of 
any quality which has an individualized and soft expression. 
He renders his sitters intently regarding the spectator and 
in a more individualized manner than anyone else in his 
time in northern Italy, not even excluding the young 
Titian. Girolamo knew Titian well personally, and un- 
doubtedly the works he made for Ferrara; by order of 
Ercole II he had even copied, for the king of France, his 
very grandseigneurial Portrait of Alfonso I.’? Also, one can 
take it almost for granted that he visited Venice from near- 
by Ferrara and possibly saw portraits by Lotto there. But 
it would be going too far to say that he was greatly under 
Venetian influence. We come nearer to the Lottesque 
character of the Hampton Court portrait if we turn to 
Dosso Dossi,** the outstanding artistic personality of the 
Ferrarese court milieu in the years before Girolamo’s ac- 
tivity. Remnants of the Giorgione-Ariosto spirit never en- 
tirely die out in Dosso,"* at least not in his portraits or por- 
trait-like half-figures. At the same time, original even when 
eclectic, Dosso, in using Central Italian models, altered the 
expression through accentuation.**® So Girolamo’s Hampton 
Court portrait quite naturally has a certain resemblance in 
expression to some Dosso portraits, though in Dosso not 


12. In his list of Girolamo’s paintings (Italian Pictures of the 
Renaissance, Oxford, 1932), Berenson includes the version in the 
Pitti, as Girolamo’s copy after Titian. 

13. It is no accident that even quite lately Dosso’s and Lotto’s 
portraits have been confused. 

14. Giorgionism, Ariosto, and the early Dosso all have certain, 
but only certain, features in common. A precise analysis of their 
resemblances and diversities will be possible only when the whole 
social and cultural environment of these North Italian artistic and 
literary phenomena has been examined. Dosso, the Ferrarese court 
artist, brings out of Giorgione’s much more tranquil classicism the 
fantastic elements and strongly accentuates them. He does this, in 
particular, when illustrating Ariosto, for — although it is at the 
moment unfashionable to say so— Dosso and Ariosto are very 
closely related in spirit. On the relation between the two, see 
J. Schlosser, “Ferrara” and “Der Weltenmaler Zeus” (both essays 
in the volume Praludien, Berlin, 1927, pp. 160 ff. and pp. 296 ff.). 

15. For instance, by the well-known transformation of Ra- 
phael’s Giuliano de’ Medici, he produced a bold, almost brutal por- 
trait of a warrior with glittering eyes (Uffizi). 
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only is the treatment of the face far more summarized in a 


Cinquecento classicist sense, but even the vivification of the’ 


expression is general rather than penetrating in character. 
Incidentally, Girolamo’s particular, darkish green, purer 
than that of Parmigianino, harder than that of the Cinque- 
cento classicist style, approaches the emerald green of Dosso, 
especially of the late Dosso. 

But still another North Italian influence, Emilian, was 
exerted on Girolamo, expediting the spiritualization of ex- 
pression. We know from his own account, given by Vasari, 
how persistently in his youth he followed up and copied 
Correggio’s works in Bologna, Modena, and Parma.’® In 
fact, the Hampton Court portrait (as well as numerous 
other pictures by Girolamo), though less charged with 
emotion, has undoubtedly something from Correggio in 
the sentiment, precisely in the unusually deep look in the 
eyes. If we wish to define Girolamo’s portrait style, with 
reference to the expression, in terms of direct influences, it is 
really Dosso and Correggio who take Lotto’s place in it. 

Of course influences alone cannot explain an artist or do 
justice to him. Yet, from all these similarities, parallels, 
and differences, we have perhaps succeeded in circumscrib- 
ing and defining Girolamo’s particular place within Italian 
portrait painting, between classicism and mannerism: a 
combination of dignity and unobtrusive sentiment, of hard, 
though not unpliable, plasticity and naturalism. Before the 
Hampton Court portrait we can but underwrite Vasari’s 
praise of Girolamo as a portraitist and recognize that his 
likenesses belong among the most prominent in North Italy. 


How is the Hampton Court portrait related to Giro- 
lamo’s oeuvre, to his general style and development? 

Girolamo’s art grew, organically, from that of his native 
town, Ferrara. There he spent most of his days, apart from 
two long absences: one, in his early phase, in Bologna and 
one, at a later date, in Rome. As Ferrarese art was at that 
time a kind of junction point between North and Central 
Italian art, the geographical direction of these two sojourns 
in itself indicates the tendency of Girolamo’s style. In fact 
his figure style, although Emilian in character, is more akin 
to that of Parma and Bologna than Venice. It tends, in 
essence, southward toward Central Italian painting. In 
this regard it differs from Dosso Dossi (especially early 
Dosso) and resembles more closely his Raphaelesque or 
classicizing contemporaries in Ferrara such as Battista 
Dosso, Garofalo, and even Ortolano. 

We know little of Girolamo’s earliest works in Ferrara. 
Apparently he began in Garofalo’s atelier, where he was 


16. Voss thought that Girolamo stressed his links with Correg- 
gio’s manner only to establish his ancestry from among the great 
painters and divert attention from his imitation of Parmigianino, 
his younger contemporary. But there is more in it than this (see also 
note 21). 
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working in 1520,'' and seems to have collaborated with 
him on a few works, perhaps even after becoming independ- 
ent, when he amplified his master’s classicism, which was 
growing rather primitive and sterile.* The exact duration 
of Girolamo’s ensuing stay in Bologna is not quite certain; 
perhaps he remained there (though certainly with inter- 
ruptions )’* for as long as from the mid-twenties to the mid- 
thirties. However conservative the native Bolognese artists 
themselves may have been, his sojourn there represented 
for Girolamo his sight of the world, his most intense time 
for learning, his outpost for viewing modern art, the great 
masterpieces located in Bologna and the neighboring towns. 
One can, without difficulty, imagine the reaction of this 
sensitive, susceptible Ferrarese, who knew only the art of 
his native town and who did not go to the source itself, 
Rome. Instead he went to Bologna, where different artistic 
tendencies intruded upon him and where he was exposed 
to many variegated, rather isolated artistic shocks. ‘That is 
why, though his general tendency remained classicist, the 
works he produced here — apart from portraits, all religious 
themes — show wide divergences from each other. Fur- 
ther, it must sometimes have been difficult for him to assimi- 
late his various impressions into an harmonious whole and 
his pictures of this period are usually less all of a piece than 
his later ones; when he specifically tried to introduce move- 
ment into the composition, as in the two Adorations of 
S. Martino (Fig. 5) and Modena, the effect is somewhat 
spasmodic and disruptive. The influences in his Bolognese 
works, though varying in degree, can easily be identified 
and are well known.”° When Girolamo is classicist, his 
classicism is more monumental, more super-Raphaelesque 
than that of the Dossi. When he displays mannerist fea- 

17. We can, with some safety, trust the document published by 
Baruffaldi, as it corroborates the stylistic evidence. 


18. Girolamo’s early Ferrarese style is a problem in itself. A 
more thorough analysis than has hitherto been made of certain 
pictures executed by Garofalo, from about 1520 on, in more or 
less loose collaboration with others, would yield some, though 
not very significant, results. A. Serafini’s book, Girolamo da Carfi, 
Rome, 1915, which deals, but quite inadequately, with this prob- 
lem, shows no understanding of Girolamo’s style and develop- 
ment and its catalogue of his works is extremely unreliable. How- 
ever, as it gathers together many documents concerning Girolamo 
and enumerates most of the works then attributed to him, it serves 
as a starting point for future critical study. Voss (of. cit.) , how- 
ever, who deals mainly with the portraits, and Longhi (0. cit.), 
who also deals with only a few of Girolamo’s works, chiefly those 
done in Bologna, have defined many features of his style. Inci- 
dentally, illustrations of most of Girolamo’s works mentioned but 
not reproduced here can be found either in the books by Serafini 
and Longhi or in Voss’s article. 


19. These interruptions would have included a stay in Ferrara 
in 1530 since there is documentary evidence of his frescoes in S. 
Francesco in that year. In these frescoes the types of female saints 
in the medallions show the influence of Parmigianino, which Giro- 
lamo must already have undergone in Bologna. 


20. Voss has stressed the influence of Parmigianino, Longhi that 
of Raphael and Giulio Romano. 
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tures, they are more modern, up-to-date than those of the 
Dossi. In attitude, expression, draperies, they echo Giulio 
Romano and, even in complete parts of the figure pattern, 
Parmigianino’s Madonna of S. Margherita and Madonna 
della Rosa, painted at the end of the twenties in Bologna. 
Beside the influence of Raphael and Parmigianino appears 
also that of Correggio, on whom Girolamo himself is re- 
ported to have laid such stress; ** we know, in fact, that he 
made copies after all three artists. Compared to the works 
of Parmigianino, Girolamo’s religious compositions are 
more this-worldly and human in their conception, drier in 
their handling, less sweepingly rhythmic, while Parmigia- 
nino’s extremely spiritual and spirited types, though they 
have deeply penetrated Girolamo’s art, are never taken 
over literally. Girolamo individualizes his types more than 
any of the artists who influenced him, not only more than 
Dosso, but even more than Parmigianino. To some extent 
he continues the sharply chiseled, classicist types of Ferrarese 
painting, of Garofalo and in particular of Ortolano;** but 
here again he gives these types, which are very schematic in 
spite of their seeming realism, a far more personal appear- 
ance. Indeed, the frequently recurring, almost portrait-like 
faces, so reminiscent of the conception of the Hampton 
Court picture, are a main characteristic, Ferrarese or not, 


of Girolamo’s altarpieces. 


21. Correggio’s Adoration of the Magi in the Brera probably 
influenced Girolamo’s picture of the same theme in Modena and 
that of Dosso in the National Gallery, London, simultaneously. 
The baroque atmosphere which Longhi rightly perceives in Giro- 
lamo’s Muzzarelli altarpiece, Madonna in Clouds with Angels 
(painted for S. Francesco in Ferrara, now in the Kress Collection, 
New York), goes beyond Raphael, whom Longhi mentions as 
Girolamo’s model for this picture: it derives even more from 
Correggio, and in particular, as far as the upper part of the 
picture is concerned, from the Madonna of St. Sebastian, one of 
the numerous works by Correggio which Girolamo copied. Pre- 
cisely because of his strong classicism, Girolamo could even occa- 
sionally take a step toward baroque; for baroque is a less irrational 
sequence to a rational, realistic classicism than is mannerism. That 
the elements of the baroque in the sixteenth century (not to speak 
of Venice) were contained in the Stanza d’Eliodoro and in Cor- 
reggio is by now generally realized. 

22. Even types of the kings from Niccolo Pisano’s altarpiece 
of the Madonna with the Quattro Incoronati (1520, Ellis Collec- 
tion, Worcester, Mass.) seem to reappear in Girolamo. R. Longhi 
(Oficina Ferrarese, Rome, 1934, pp. 125 ff.) is, to some extent, 
right in describing the art of Niccolo Pisano and Ortolano as classi- 
cism for the people; their large altarpieces have certainly some 
popular features (though Niccolo painted a good deal, and even 
secular subjects, for the Ferrarese court, too). It would be interest- 
ing to analyze the circumstances, within a systematic, stylistic (not 
merely formalistic) history of Ferrarese painting, under which 
this somewhat popular ecclesiastical, classicist art was absorbed in 
the next generation, largely through Girolamo da Carpi, however 
transformed, and on a new, somewhat mannerist level, into an 
art of an increasingly elegant, courtly character. This continuation 
and transformation in a sense parallels a contemporary phenomenon 
in Florence, namely, the merging of stylistic features of the late 
Fra Bartolommeo and his popular monastic followers, like Fra 
Paolino and Sogliani, into the triumphant courtly mannerism. 
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Fic. 2. Bologna, S. Martino: Girolamo da Carpi, Madonna. 
Detail of the Adoration of the Magi 


Fic. 4. Naples, Museum: Parmigianino, Detail of the Portrait of Antea 
(Photo: Anderson ) 
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If I mention the impression which Peruzzi’s cartoon in 
sepia of the Adoration of the Magi (Fig. 6) must have 
made on Girolamo, I do not wish merely to add yet another 
“influence” to an already long list. This work was executed 
in Bologna in 1522 by order of Count Giovanni Maria 
Bentivoglio in whose house it hung (now in the National 
Gallery, London).** With its amazing display of archaeo- 
logical-architectural motifs and reminiscences of antique 
sculpture, it stands for an “antiquizing” statuesque tendency 
which not only is apparent in Girolamo’s Bolognese works 
but which will, from now on, become one of the conspicu- 
ous features of his art.** Peruzzi’s importance, particularly 
in Rome for Giulio Romano and others, was exceedingly 
great, as early as the second decade of the century, in the 
evolution of an “archaeological,” somewhat tempered, 
mannerism.*° Thus, in a general way, the tendency of his 


23. Leaving aside Siena and Rome (Logge), as seen from Flor- 
ence, the line of origin of Peruzzi’s cartoon passes from Leonardo’s 
Adoration of the Magi through the late Botticelli’s composition of 
the same theme: the potentially mannerist features of the Quat- 
trocento lead up to mannerism. Correggio’s early Brera Adoration, 
which also could almost be counted among the ancestors of Peruzzi’s 
cartoon, forms the North Italian parallel to the later stage of this 
development. It is perhaps not surprising to find concurrences even 
between Peruzzi’s cartoon and Liberale da Verona’s Adoration in 
the Cathedral of Verona; this last-named picture, in accentuated 
Quattrocento Gothic, just as Correggio’s early mannerist one, de- 
rives, fundamentally, from Mantegna’s Adoration in the Uffizi. 

24. In Girolamo’s native city of Ferrara, a sculpturesque tradi- 
tion already existed in the story-telling friezes in grisaille, imitating 
ancient bas-reliefs, on the altarpieces of Roberti, Mazzolino (in 
Bologna: Aspertini), et cetera. But the original impression of this 
Ferrarese tradition on Girolamo (who, of course, also knew many 
of Mantegna’s works) must have been much strengthened and 
widened by Peruzzi’s modern, monumental composition. 


25. Indeed, Peruzzi’s great initial importance for early manner- 
ism, though scarcely noticed, cannot be overemphasized. (The best 
analyses of his style are to be found in G. Gombosi, “Sodomas und 
Peruzzis Deckenmalereien der Stanza della Segnatura,” Jahrbuch 
fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1930, pp. 14 ff., and in the article on Peruzzi 
by F. Metz in Thieme-Becker, xxvi1, 1932.) He was thirteen years 
older than Pontormo and Rosso and his works, done in Rome be- 
tween ca. 1511 and 1516, though not of the subjective adventurous- 
ness and extremist tendency of these Florentine artists (whose style, 
in the decisive years of mannerism, was expressed mostly in re- 
ligious painting) greatly precede them in point of time. I refer not 
only to the various extensive frescoes with mythological themes 
in the Farnesina, but, for instance, to the Presentation of the Virgin 
in the Temple in S. Maria della Pace. Nothing, of course, would 
give a more incorrect idea of the artistic situation in Rome than to 
imagine the actual relation between Raphael and Peruzzi to have 
been competitive, even stylistically. They can be considered to have 
collaborated not only on the ceiling of the Stanza della Segnatura 
but even more so on that of the Stanza d’Eliodoro, for which there 
exist drawings by Raphael as well as by Peruzzi, while the execu- 
tion is, I believe, by the latter. Furthermore, it is well known that 
the assistants of the late Raphael moved decidedly in a mannerist 
direction even in the master’s lifetime. (Perhaps one might mention 
here the potentially mannerist elements in some of the most classi- 
cist sculptures in Rome, namely, Andrea Sansovino’s statues, such 
as the Temperanza on the Basso grave in S. Maria del Popolo, from 
as early as 1507.) Peruzzi developed with astonishing rapidity, even 


influence on Girolamo was similar to that of Giulio Ro- 
mano. But this cartoon, an outpost of Roman mannerism, 
which Girolamo had before his eyes in Bologna, could not 
have failed to impress him; moreover, Peruzzi’s style, 
nearer to classicism and more moderate than Giulio’s, 
would have appealed to his taste no less than that of Giulio, 
who was indeed becoming, in the frescoes at Mantua, in- 
creasingly heavy, dramatic, almost menacing in character. 
Even so, Peruzzi’s cartoon, in itself not in the least har- 
monious, must have appeared to him somewhat violent. Its 
influence on him has not previously been remarked upon 
perhaps”® because of Girolamo’s habit of toning down ex- 


within the Farnesina, from the earlier frieze in the Stanza del 
Fregio, still based mainly on Pollaiuolo and Pinturicchio, to the 
later one in the Sala delle Colonne, which transforms Raphael and 
Michelangelo into a more or less full mannerism. His works did 
much to bring about the mannerist evolution in Rome, particularly 
among Raphael’s pupils and also in his younger fellow countryman, 
Beccafumi. It was his mannerist archaeological interest in the 
antique and his equally experimental, somewhat abstract conception 
of space and of the human body in relation to it which made his 
works of such decisive significance in the Eternal City. These fea- 
tures influenced a long line of artists of similar tendency, beginning 
with Giulio Romano’s and Polidoro’s frescoes in the Villa Lante, 
depicting scenes from Roman history, and not even terminating with 
Pirro Ligorio. (On Giulio Romano’s borrowings from Peruzzi, see 
H. Dollmayr, “Giulio Romano und das classische Altertum,” Jahr- 
buch der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Wien, XX\1, 1901, 
p. 216.) In his particular view of the antique, Peruzzi is anticipated 
somewhat by Aspertini and Ripanda but the geneological line of 
his whole style, going back to Sienese and Florentine Quattrocento 
Gothic (and even, if we wish, to Roman Quattrocento sculpture), 
is much longer. 

So many continuous, irrational tendencies run through art 
from the fifteenth to the sixteenth centuries, that it is almost useless 
to inquire at exactly what moment mannerism “began” in Rome, or 
elsewhere, for that matter. Around, and soon after, 1500 such an 
enormous bulk of naturalistic procedure had been accumulated that 
artists who broke through this material and used it to express them- 
selves in a fundamentally unrealistic or even antirealistic way, can 
certainly be referred to, at least for the sake of convenience in 
terminology, under the common denominator, “mannerists.” I must 
also add that, though I have stressed Peruzzi’s importance among 
these latter artists, I have no intention of taking part in the presenta- 
tion, now in vogue, of the “earliest of early” mannerist artists and 
works of art in the very first years of the sixteenth century. Man- 
nerism need not be approached in terms of a race between individual 
artists. The interweaving and the occasional simultaneity of the two 
main currents with their far-reaching ancestry — the classicist and 
naturalist, and the anticlassical or mannerist — and the prevalence 
of one or other of them at any given period, will be entirely un- 
derstood when treated together, fully and very concretely, in their 
wider social setting, and will no longer hang in an airless vacuum 
of isolated individual artists. 

26. Nor, for that matter, has its influence on Alfonso Lombardi’s 
relief of the Adoration of the Magi, on the Arca di S. Domenico in 
Bologna (Bologna, $. Domenico), made in 1533 (Fig. 7) when 
Girolamo was working in Bologna, been noticed. The relief is 
little more than a free, compressed copy of the principal lower part 
of the cartoon: the general grouping of the figures, with the two 
large columns behind them, is similar. The details are also similar: 
the central group of the Madonna with the kneeling king, the 
spectators on the left, pressed diagonally toward the column, on 
the right the rearing horse and the group around the open treasure 
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treme features of a work of art that otherwise interested 
him. In his Adoration of the Magi in Modena the modifi- 
cation amounts to a kind of fusion with traits of Begarelli’s 
Adoration of the Shepherds in Modena Cathedral (1527) 
—a group Girolamo knew and which, with its classicist 
and Correggiesque character, offers certain stylistic paral- 
lels to him.** Despite this softening, individual motifs reveal 
clearly the marks of the Peruzzi cartoon, although for a 
correct notion of Girolamo’s borrowings one must consider 
some four of his works together: the Adorations of the 
Magi in Modena, in §. Martino in Bologna, and in the 
National Gallery in London, and the Marriage of St. 
Catherine in §. Salvatore in Bologna. The heads of St. 
Joseph in Modena and in §. Martino, for instance, so re- 
mindful of the antique, are near copies of Peruzzi’s God 
the Father; ** the group in S. Martino with inclined heads 
and shoulders, bending forward and pressed tightly together 
behind the negro king, appears to derive from Peruzzi’s 
attentive onlookers. The Christ Child in Girolamo’s altar- 
piece in S. Salvatore seems also to come from the same car- 
toon. The half-nude man in the Modena Adoration, un- 
usual for this subject, seen backview and in profile*® (and 
placed on a high plane, like the onlookers in the cartoon) 
recalls Perwizzi’s pseudo-nude, “antiquizing” figures in 
their skin-tight dresses, in particular the warrior, likewise 
shown backview and in profile, standing behind the Ma- 
donna.*° The arrangement of the figures lifting up the gifts 
on the right-hand side of Girolamo’s small Adoration of 
the Magi in London exhibits the unmistakable influence of 


casket, with the vase beside it, while even the excitedly braying ass 
recurs. That the most prominent sculptor of the town should have 
made these quite obvious borrowings in such an all-important 
place as the Arca di San Domenico speaks for the great influence of 
the cartoon in Bologna itself. In fact, there exist numerous copies 
of it, done in Bologna: one, for instance, by Girolamo da Treviso 
(London, National Gallery), another (previously in Dudley 
House) attributed to Prospero Fontana, a third (previously owned 
by the Rizzardi family, Bologna) to Cesi. One can see this influence 
as late as in Passarotti’s Adoration of the Magi (Bologna, Palazzo 
Arcivescovile), and even Agostino Carracci engraved Peruzzi’s 
composition in 1579. 

27. On account of a similar nearness of its figures to the ground, 
Girolamo’s Modena picture can well be compared, in its general 
impression, with Begarelli’s composition, where most of the figures 
are also bent or stooping. 


28. At the same time, these heads, both in Girolamo and Peruzzi, 
are further evolutions of that of Raphael’s Ezekiel. 


29. Perhaps one should also mention, as a general source for 
this figure, Begarelli’s numerous half-nude shepherds. 

30. The man holding the rearing horse (Group of Monteca- 
vallo), seems to have some bearing upon Girolamo’s (otherwise 
Dossesque) negro king at Modena, a figure for which the shepherd 
swiftly approaching with outstretched arms and legs, on the ex- 
treme right of Begarelli’s 4 doration, may also have been important. 
I realize I have cited a large number of Peruzzi and Begarelli 
figures but I believe them to have been quite significant in the 
formation of Girolamo’s style, even though the general resem- 
blances are frequently not the result of direct, blatant borrowing. 
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the corresponding group around the treasure chest in 
Peruzzi’s cartoon.** What, indeed, is significant, beyond 
the individual reminiscences,*’ is the similarity of the gen- 
eral “archaeological” tendency in both artists. The antique 
draperies in Peruzzi’s cartoon, which with emphasized flut- 
ings cling very closely to the body, or form round it a de- 
tached, metallic covering, or float in loose ornamentality, 
must have stimulated Girolamo’s construction of cold, 
statuesque, monumental figures, resembling ancient sculp- 
tures. This archaeological tendency, when pronounced, is 
close to mannerism, and when slight, is not far from classi- 
cism. The former occurs, to some extent, in the intense and 
original Peruzzi, in whose frequently crowded works this 
tendency is coupled with a somewhat ornamenial, abstract 
treatment of the figure. The latter occurs in the much 
quieter, more naturalist pictures of Girolamo, who in his 
early period only rarely employs Peruzzian traits and only 
in a moderate and diluted form. His reliance on a Raphael- 
esque classicism, however transformed, prevents him from 
accepting, with consistent readiness, pronouncedly man- 
nerist innovations; yet Peruzzian features, however modi- 
fied at first, remain as a spiritual, “antiquarian” attitude, 
a distinct and, as we shall later see, increasingly distinct 


note in his art. 


From Bologna Girolamo returned to Ferrara where he 
is mentioned for the first time in the account books of the 
Ducal household in 1537 — for his work for the court 
began at this time. It was in Ferrara, during the main 
phase of his career, that Girolamo evolved, at least in a few 
outstanding works, that characteristic, settled style with 
which one usually associates his name. In his native milieu 
he slowly absorbed the strong impressions he had received 
in Bologna, Parma, Mantua. The altarpiece of the Pente- 
cost (Fig. 8), painted in Ferrara for the church of S. Fran- 
cesco in Rovigo probably soon after his return, already 
shows the artist’s new ability to clarify the composition of 
this ecstatic subject by harmonizing even agitated attitudes. 
In other respects, with its one or two astonishingly indi- 
vidualized apostles and some rather Parmigianinesque 
types, the painting approaches stylistically Girolamo’s last 
large Bolognese work, the altarpiece in S. Salvatore.** 


31. This same picture of Girolamo, which demonstrates, stylisti- 
cally, the influence of Giulio Romano, has also a touch of Mazzo- 
lino’s early mannerism. The fact that Peruzzi (as we know from 
Lamo’s Graticola di Bologna) praised an altarpiece of Mazzolino, 
at the time of his stay in Bologna, fits into this context. 

32. It is characteristic that even at the present time some con- 
fusion persists between works of Girolamo da Carpi and Girolamo 
da Treviso, who carried out Peruzzi’s cartoon in painting and also 
shows its influence in other of his works. 

33. We also have external evidence for the dating of the Pente- 
cost. Mr. P. Pouncey of the Department of Prints, British Museum, 
has recognized a pen drawing cf Christ and Thomas, in the Alber- 
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Most of Girolamo’s work in Ferrara was done for the court, 
although he frequently executed paintings for monasteries 
and churches, for aristocrats and humanists. In embellish- 
ing the various residences of the Este family he often had 
to collaborate with other artists who were inferior to him 
and who differed from him in their tendencies. We shall 
first examine his style in the few independent pictures which 
survive. Vasari remarks that he was at his best in portraits 
and single-figure pictures, not in scenes of a grandiose 
character. The latter judgment is a typically Florentine- 
academic exaggeration but it holds a degree of truth inas- 
much as Girolamo’s style, too concentrated and quiet 
for Vasari’s taste, came fully into its own in compositions 
with relatively few figures. The Gallery of Dresden offers 
a unique occasion to appreciate Girolamo’s place among 
the other Ferrarese sixteenth-century artists:** only Dosso 
Dossi and Girolamo, each in his way, stand out strikingly 
by force of originality and quality, while the mythological 
pictures of Garofalo and Battista Dosso (leaving aside 
the latter’s amusing “Flemish” capricci)** appear rather 


tina, there attributed to Polidoro (Die Zeichnungen der toska- 
nischen, umbrischen und rémischen Schulen, Vienna, 1932, no. 168), 
as being a preparatory sketch for the monochrome composition on 
the marble front of the dais, on which Mary and two of the apostles 
are seated, in the Rovigo picture. The drawing, however, with its 
rather crudely expressive faces is not by Girolamo himself but by 
the Bolognese, Biagio Pupini, with whom Girolamo had worked 
in Bologna and for whom he had apparently procured an invita- 
tion to Ferrara, since Biagio is mentioned in 1537, together with 
Girolamo, in the accounts for paintings in the Ducal Palace of Bel- 
riguardo. Thus Biagio must have collaborated with Girolamo on 
the Pentecost, which would be dated about or soon after 1537 
(there is no indication that Biagio stayed longer in Ferrara). 


34. When their rule came to an end in Ferrara (1597), the 
Este took their choicest pictures to Modena, from whence the hun- 
dred best were sold to the King of Saxony (1745). 


35. Battista Dosso included in his compositions not only fantastic 
“northern” landscapes but even Bosch-like figures, as in the 
Dream, Dresden. (Concerning the possibility of a concrete Flemish 
model for this picture, perhaps Bosch himself, see G. de Tervarent, 
“Instances of Flemish Influences in Italian Art,” Burlington Maga- 
zine, LXXXV, 1944, pp. 290 ff.) These Flemish capricci form one 
of the most interesting features of Ferrarese court art. They are a 
very characteristic item within a scholarly type of painting, reveal- 
ing how deeply irrational elements (continuing, if one may so put 
it, the “pre-Bosch” tendencies of Tura’s Quattrocento Gothic) were 
contained in this whole courtly culture. (The Dream itself is built 
up from passages of Statius’s Thebais and Lucian’s Verae Historiae ; 
see Tervarent, of. cit.) Nothing could better illustrate the spirit of 
the Ariosto-Dosso trend than that Battista Dosso, who, though 
much more of a classicist than his brother, should have interpreted 
Ariosto in “Flemish” taste, with “Flemish” landscapes (Orlando’s 
Fight with Rodomonte, Collection Bondy, Vienna). This is just 
a variation on the procedure of his brother, who illustrated Ariosto 
by transforming Giorgione into something bizarre. This “Flemish” 
spirit in Ferrara was not restricted to Battista, for later on (ca. 
1545-1555) a certain number of genuine Flemish artists were 
engaged at the court; they not only worked mainly on cartoons for 
tapestries (landscapes; grotesques for the borders), woven by Flem- 
ish artisans on the spot, but did some painting as well. Apparently 
the fanciful, panoramic vista of the landscapes commended these 
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second-rate, provincial, and unoriginal. True, it was again 
with Garofalo and still more with Battista Dosso that (as 
the account books testify ) Girolamo usually worked, some- 
times even on the same picture.** True also, his mythologi- 
cal pictures tend to continue in a broad classicizing sense 
the late ones of Battista. But, with his new artistic experi- 
ences, he grew much beyond this backward, native Fer- 
rarese level and quality. What in Battista is a reliance on 
Raphaelesque models and a heavy, rather dull imitation 
of them, becomes, in Girolamo, elegant, poised, naturalistic 
in a sculpturesque sense, often transfused with shy, tender 
sentiment, a very personal mixture of classicism and man- 
nerism.*’ Before we discuss this court style, which has never 
been-thoroughly studied, let us first consider the court itself. 

After the death of the Dosso brothers, Girolamo slowly 
came to be Ercole II’s leading artist, just as he was that of 
the Duke’s brother, Cardinal Ippolito, for whom he worked 
most of his life. The taste of Ercole II (1534-1559) and 
of his brother was bound to differ from that of their father, 
Alfonso I (1505-1534), just as the ages in which they 
lived differed.** Alfonso was persistently demanding (with 
varying success) Bacchanals, Triumphs of Bacchus, and 
Ledas, not only from his favorite artist, Titian, but also 
from many others, whether — to mention only the non- 


artists to the court, where a taste existed for imported Flemish land- 
scapes of the Patinir type (probably many of the pictures in the 
Gallery Borghese, by Patinir and by his followers, came from the 
Ducal Castle in Ferrara). These artists collaborated in cartoons, 
just as in paintings, with the Ferrarese, with Battista Dosso himself 
in his last years, thus creating in Ferrara an atmosphere of constant 
interaction. The Flemish artists enumerated in G. Gruyer (L’art 
ferrarais, Paris, 1897, 11, pp. 467 ff.) still await an art-historical 
resurrection —a work of research which, although limited by the 
surviving material, would throw a vivid light on the intellectual 
life of the Ferrarese court. Even Girolamo da Carpi, when compos- 
ing grotesques for tapestries in 1548, apparently caught something 
of this Flemish sense for the fantastic. The landscape with Patinir 
motifs and figures in Bosch style, in the Borghese Gallery, which 
hangs as a companion piece to the well-known one by Abate, has 
been attributed by C. Gamba (“Un ritratto e un paesaggio di Nicolo 
dell’ Abate,” Cronache d’arte, 1, 1924, p. 84) to Girolamo da 
Carpi. Although I believe this assumption to be wrong and that 
the picture is by a follower of Battista Dosso (perhaps even by a 
Fleming, working in Ferrara), that such an attribution could 
plausibly have arisen shows the complexity of this sophisticated 
court art. It is, perhaps, this streak of Flemish fantasy in Girolamo 
which later revived in him, in another, more erudite form in the 
bizarre-mannerist aspects of some of his studies after the antique 
in Rome. We shall speak about these sketches later in detail. 


36. Among Battista’s compositions, painted for the Duke, Giro- 
lamo’s share seems to have been particularly large in the St. George 
in Dresden and in the Hora of the same gallery (see note 80). 


37. It seems to me quite possible that the cold, tranquil, elegant 
classicism of mythological sculpture by Antonio Lombardi, who 
very probably spent the entire last ten years of his life (ca. 1506- 
1516) in Ferrara, in the service of the court, has left its mark on 
Girolamo. 


38. Dosso Dossi died in 1542, Battista in 1548. Battista was also 


the artist of the “little court” of Alfonso I’s mistress, Laura de’ 
Dianti, and of their son. 
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Ferrarese artists — Pellegrino da San Daniele or Giovanni 
Bellini, Raphael or Michelangelo. Giovanni Bellini’s and 
Titian’s Bacchanals form the original nucleus and starting 
point for all the later mythological pictures executed for the 
Duke. Yet in character alone Ercole was very different 
from his father, the passionate and frankly sensuous art col- 
lector. He was better educated than Alfonso, and showed a 
keen interest in literature; he esteemed art, above all, as a 
necessary means for upholding the splendor of his court and 
for the glorification of his person, and had a liking for schol- 
arly, allegorical compositions which reflected his personal 
qualities and his personal politics. For general conditions 
themselves had completely changed in Ferrara. Alfonso 
still had power enough to pursue an energetic military 
policy to protect the independence of his state: ‘Titian’s 
Tribute Money with its pictorial representation of “Quod 
est Caesaris Caesari, quod est Dei Deo” illustrates Alfonso’s 
political device, directed against the aggression of the Pope. 
But Ercole, living at a time when Ferrara was already 
much weakened, was obliged to keep up the most evasive 
attitude and to juggle, with the greatest caution, between 
the great powers; his device was Patience. No wonder he 
inclined toward subtle, esoteric, political allegories.** Ad- 
mittedly, something scholarly had not infrequently crept 
into Alfonso’s commissions too, but the resulting pictures 
were usu?|ly very different stylistically because the spirit of 
the two reigns was very different. When Alfonso ordered 
Bacchanals from Titian, based on the famous descriptions 
of paintings by Philostratus (Feast of Cupids, The Andri), 
surely on the advice of Calcagnini, his favorite, very learned 
humanist, the two resulting well-known compositions, now 
in the Prado,** though keeping close to the antique text, are 
full of unbridled energy and joy of life. Very different was 
the outcome when Ercole II, who apparently was not par- 
ticularly partial to Titian, ordered from Battista Dosso, 
probably again on the advice of Calcagnini, a reconstruction 
of another picture described by Philostratus, Hercules 
among the Pigmies. This painting, of course, was nothing 
less than a self-glorification, under cover of his antique 
namesake — the motive frequently behind the Duke’s nu- 
merous orders for Hercules stories. Battista’s picture (now 
in Graz), which also follows the antique text,*’ preserves a 


39. See also R. Wittkower, “Patience and Chance: Story of a 
Political Emblem,” Journal of the Warburg Institute, 1, 1937-38, 
pp. 172 ff. 

40. See F. Wickhoff, “Die Andrier des Philostrat von Tizian,” 
Jahrbuch der preussischen Kunstsammlungen, XX111, 1903, pp. 118 
ff. and R. Forster, “Philostrats Gemilde in der Renaissance,” Jahr- 
buch der preussischen Kunstsammlungen, Xxv, 1904, pp. 15 ff. 
On models for Titian’s figures in antique statuary, see Th. Hetzer, 
“Studien iiber Tizians Stil,” Jahrbuch fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1, 
1923, pp. 232 ff. 

41. See Forster, of. cit. and Schlosser, “Weltenmaler Zeus,” 
(loc. cit.). For curiosity’s sake, I should like to mention that Ho- 
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dry, hard pseudo-classicism, too inflexible to permit the 
solution of the contrast between the large nude body — 
the head of Hercules is a portrait of the Duke — and the 
many small ones. Although the Dosso brothers frequently 
collaborated on the same work, it is perhaps permissible to 
read into the accounts that Alfonso preferred Dosso Dossi 
(whose gay nature appealed to him too); Battista (who 
lived on into the new Duke’s reign) was preferred by 
Ercole. 

Ercole also sometimes commissioned erotic themes and 
Bacchanals but these were not now so exclusively fashion- 
able and, at any rate, were conceived in a very different, 
much cooler, spirit. When, for instance, the old Garofalo 
painted the Triumph of Bacchus (Dresden) (Fig. 15), he 
took as his principal model a drawing by Raphael** and 
perhaps motifs from other sources.** These give the im- 
pression that they have been combined and heaped up — 


and frozen.** We know 


apparently the more, the better 
from Vasari that it was precisely this picture which the 
Duke took great pride in showing to Paul III during a visit 
of the latter to Ferrara. Artists outside Ferrara whom 
Ercole II seems to have preferred even to his own court 
artists, the Dossi brothers, were mannerists: Pordenone 
and Giulio Romano. Soon after the erection of his tapestry 


factory in 1536, an artistic measure very typical of him,** 


garth, when representing Gulliver among the Lilliputians (“Ho- 
” ART BULLETIN, XXIX, 1947, p. 38), 
unconsciously reconstructed the same picture, described by Philo- 


garth and His Borrowings, 


stratus, since Swift, in his book, had been stimulated by this antique 
text. 

42. This composition, much looser and freer than that of Garo- 
falo, is preserved in a drawing of the Raphael workshop, in the 
Albertina. According to H. Tietze (“Annibale Carraccis Galerie 
im Palazzo Farnese,” Jahrbuch der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen 
in Wien, XXV1, 1906, p. 115) it is the same drawing which Raphael 
had sent to Alfonso I. 

43. Logge, Titian, antique sculptures, et cetera. One of the chief 
antique models for the various representations of the Triumph of 
Bacchus seems to have been a sarcophagus with this theme, now in 
the Palazzo Rospiglioso. At that time it was repeatedly copied, 
even as early as Aspertini (see C. Robert, “Ober ein dem Michel- 
angelo zugeschriebenes Skizzenbuch auf Schloss Wolfegg,” Mit- 
teilungen des Deutschen Archeologischen Instituts, Rémische A bteil- 
ung, XVI, 1901, p. 232). Another sarcophagus with the same theme, 
perhaps that which was at one time in the Villa Albani, was copied 
by Girolamo da Carpi himself (Uffizi). In Garofalo’s picture in- 
evitably occur motifs similar to ones on both these sarcophagi. 

44. Garofalo’s ambition to amass as many “interesting” motifs 
as possible in his mythological pictures had now reached a stage 
much beyond that of 1526 when, in his Sacrifice to Ceres (London, 
National Gallery), basing himself on, though vivifying, a woodcut 
of the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, he restricted himself to six figures 
lined up in a row. A still earlier stage is represented by his Mars 
and Venus in a large landscape (Dresden), a picture which still 
has upon it a glow of Giorgione. 

45. Cosimo de’ Medici, Grand Duke of Tuscany, Ercole’s rival 
in every respect, wishing to imitate him, enticed one of the Flemish 
founders of the Ferrarese tapestry works to start one in Florence. 
The most important of the tapestries made for Ercole seem to have 
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he tried hard to persuade Pordenone, the outstanding man- 
nerist artist of North Italy,*® to come to Ferrara to design 
cartoons with themes from the Odyssey and the Labors of 
Hercules. He finally succeeded in 1538, and Pordenone 
died there soon afterward. Like his brother, Cardinal Ippo- 
lito, the Duke gave various commissions for cartoons for 
tapestries, from mythology and Roman history (Triumphs 
of Sctpio ), to Giulio Romano, in spite of his being a servant 
of the court of Mantua.*” Within the range of his frigid 
taste,*® he must have included Girolamo’s intellectual, ele- 
gant, polished art, with its both classicist and mannerist 
aspects, though he was perhaps less interested than his 
brother in our artist. Cardinal Ippolito, not only a greater 
devotee of art than Ercole but, in fact, one of the greatest 
patrons of his time, had the characteristic taste of a cultured 
expert about the middle of the century. He entrusted the 
erection of his house in Fontainebleau to Serlio, the Villa 
d’Este in Tivoli to Pirro Ligorio, and employed as principal 
painters in the latter, now that Girolamo was dead, Muzi- 
ano, the young Federico Zuccari and Agresti.*® 

In Ercole’s time, particularly toward the end of his reign, 
the spirit of the incipient Counter Reformation began to 
make itself felt in Ferrara.°° Times had changed since 


been a series with Stories of Hercules and one of the Metamorphoses, 
the cartoons for which were designed mainly by Ferrarese artists, 
in particular, by Battista Dosso. Girolamo, too, worked on tapestry 
cartoons but not intensely. 


46. Pordenone presents a good example of a mannerist who, 
from provincial, almost popular beginnings, developed an elegant, 
as it were, aristocratic, art. Pordenone, in his late years in Venice, 
was overwhelmed, even at Titian’s expense, with official and private 
orders (see G. Fiocco, Giovanni Antonio Pordenone, Udine, 1939, 
pp. 89 ff.) and it was certainly this late Venetian style of his, ex- 
pressed not only in altarpieces, but in mythological paintings, in 
and outside palaces, which took the Duke’s fancy. Perhaps it is 
worth recalling here that Pordenone, in an effort to be also socially 
on a par with Titian, obtained the title of “Cavaliere” from, faute 
de mieux, the insignificant King of Hungary. 

47. See, on these cartoons and on Giulio’s antique models, Doll- 
mayr, op. cit. 

48. Begarelli, whose art can in some ways be compared with 
that of Girolamo, was equally active for the Duke. As for sculptors 
from outside the Duchy, Cellini, who for a while was in Cardinal 
Ippolito’s service, not only made the latter’s bust and seal but also 
a medal of Ercole II (1540). The Duke also tried to bring Jacopo 
Sansovino into his service. He further ordered for Modena (after 
an apparent failure with Begarelli), about 1550, at a time when 
the artist had already turned toward mannerism, the giant statue 
of a Hercules, another example of his own apotheosis. Since Sanso- 
vino delayed the delivery of the statue, in 1552 the Duke commis- 
sioned a model from the artist’s former pupil, Vittoria, who was 
penetrating Venetian sculpture with a consistent mannerism. Sanso- 
vino’s statue, finally erected in Brescello, is almost Bandinelli-like, 
and was later taken for an antique statue. 

49. On Ippolito’s activities as patron of art, see V. Pacifici, [ppo- 
lito II a’Este, Tivoli, 1920. 

50. There is perhaps no other Italian town in which the clash 
of Reformation and Counter Reformation was outwardly so dra- 
matic. It is well known that the Duchess, Renée of France, was her- 
self a Calvinist and that Protestants from Italy and abroad, Marot, 


mathematical and astronomical lectures at the university 
were renowned enough to draw Copernicus there to study 
and (under Alfonso 1) Pomponazzi could teach against 
the immorality of the soul. Now, erudite, but not too search- 
ing, humanists were to the fore’* (though even they had 
occasionally to seek shelter behind Ercole from the reac- 
tion),°” and neo-Aristotelianism, a literary movement in 
many respects connected with the Counter Reformation, 
held sway among outstanding university teachers. Yet the 
influence of the Counter Reformation on court culture, 
though constantly present in the atmosphere, was not yet 
all-pervasive under Ercole.** Nor does Girolamo da Carpi, 
who was very much a part of this court culture and whose 
art at this time was almost entirely of a secular character, 
with an unrestricted use of nudes, seem to have been deeply. 
affected by it.™* 

The representative of a very intellectual art, Girolamo 
was an intellectual himself, and quite naturally in close 
touch with the outstanding humanists of the university and 
the court, whom he painted and who praised him.*” Most 


for instance, found refuge under her protection. Even Calvin visited 
her in Ferrara. After this Protestant wave of the thirties the re- 
action followed. In 1547 the Jesuits came to Ferrara and in 1550, 
through the initiative of Francesco Borgia, the College of Jesuits 
was erected and it was there that the Duke had his eldest son, the 
future Alfonso II, educated. Renée was for a short while confined 
by her husband to close quarters, and later forced by Alfonso to go 
back to France. Nevertheless, Ercole II, though a sincere Catholic 
and anxious to be on good terms with the Pope, on whom he greatly 
depended, was not a typical exponent of the Counter Reformation. 
Still less so was Girolamo’s special patron, the very easy-going and 
worldly-minded Cardinal Ippolito, who stood in open opposition 
to the zealous extremists within the College of Cardinals and who, 
when Papal Legate in France, did not refrain from listening to a 
Protestant sermon. Prohibited works in his library (e.g. Erasmus, 
Machiavelli, and many scientists) were burned by order of Cardinal 
Ghislieri when head of the Inquisition, and after he became Pope 
as Pius V, Ippolito fell openly into disgrace. He apparently came 
under the influence of the Jesuits only in his very last years. On 
the details of his career, see Pacifici, of. cit. 


51. On the uncritical methods of the Ferrarese mythographers 
see J. Seznec, La survivance des dieux antiques, London, 1940, 
pp. 201 ff. 


52. Calcagnini himself, Cardinal Ippolito’s tutor, who died as 
late as 1541 and was still alive at the beginning of Girolamo’s 
activity for the court, stood between the two periods. He had been 
a friend of Erasmus and was one of the first to accept Copernicus’ 
system. Later in life he became a priest and persuaded a Dominican 
to write against Luther’s doctrines. 

53. See Appendix. 


54. It is interesting that, by mere chance, Girolamo was the only 
Italian artist working for the heretic Duchess. In 1557 (sometime 
after her release from confinement) she wrote to the Duke, asking 
him to authorize Girolamo to finish the paintings in the Castle of 
Consandolo which he had begun for her. (This letter furnishes 
proof that Girolamo was still alive in 1557 and could not have died 
in 1556, the year given by Vasari.) 

55. Girolamo is said to have painted the following portraits: 
Antonio Tebaldeo, the famous poet; Francesco Alunno, a philolo- 
gist; and Girolamo Falletti, the Duke’s orator (the Portrait of a 
Man, Rome, Gallery Corsini, probably by Girolamo, is thought to 
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of the reputed professors of Ferrara University at the time 
of Ercole II were students of antiquity and were often 
employed as ambassadors and secretaries by the Duke. And 
it is significant that two of the three great Italian mythog- 
raphers of the century lived close to the Ferrarese court 
and published their main works precisely during the years 
of Girolamo’s activity there: Lilio Gregorio Giraldi (once 
a fellow pupil and still an old friend of Calcagnini) and 
Vincenzo Cartari.°° These humanists considered as one of 
their main tasks the furnishing of themes and models for 
the artists, and we are, in fact, informed of the association 
of Girolamo with Giraldi, the most erudite and respected 
among them.*’ We shall later discuss in more detail Giro- 
lamo’s close relation to antique sculpture — most of his 
drawings, for instance, are copies after ancient statuary — 
but it is obvious at first glance that the artist of this strongly 
humanist court, who painted all these smooth, statuesque 
mythological figures, approached the antique with an al- 
most erudite appreciation. When judging his mannerist but 
concentrated classicism, we must also take into account the 
formal ease (in contrast to the exhausting efforts of Garo- 
falo and Battista Dosso) with which Girolamo expounds, in 
his allegorical and mythological pictures, the personal politi- 
cal characteristics of the Duke, following in detail, as was 
his custom, the scholarly precepts of the humanists.*° 

In everything of importance that was produced in the 
intellectual life of Ferrara at that time, Girolamo took 
part in a way that tends to throw some light on his art. I 
should therefore like to emphasize his well-known associa- 
tion with Giovanni Battista Giraldi, a younger relative of 
the above mentioned Giraldi, the outstanding literary per- 


represent Falletti). Falletti praised Girolamo in a poem, comparing 
him with Apelles. Concerning the courtly flattery in poems of Fal- 
letti and the famous humanist, Lilio Gregorio Giraldi, which refer 
to Girolamo’s pictures and portraits of Anna d’Este, see note 69 and 
various references in Serafini, Girolamo da Carpi. 

56. To complete the picture of the milieu in which Girolamo 
lived, we must mention Andrea Alciati, celebrated as a jurist and 
more important for us, as the creator of emblematic poetry inspired 
by antiquity and as the most influential author of the moralizing 
allegory of the Emblemata. He came to Ferrara on the Duke’s press- 
ing invitation and lectured at the university between 1542 and 
1546; he even had his portrait painted by Battista Dosso at the 
special order of the Duke — a rare distinction — and he was offered 
the cardinal’s hat by Paul III during the latter’s visit to Ferrara. 

57. See, on these connections, the scattered references in Serafini, 
op. cit., who found, for instance, that while Girolamo was in Rome 
he drew an Adonis sarcophagus (now in the Louvre), previously 
described by Giraldi. Though on the whole the mythographers 
seem scarcely to have taken notice of the concrete monuments them- 
selves, apparently Giraldi paid somewhat greater attention to them. 
Wittkower (0. cit.) has demonstrated that the thematic details in 
Girolamo’s Chance and Penitence originate in Giraldi’s De Deis 
Gentium. 

58. In the care with which he included the precepts of the hu- 
manists in his pictures, Girolamo resembled Titian and Giulio 
Romano, however different the three artists were stylistically. 
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sonality in Ferrara between the time of Ariosto and ‘Tasso. 
Giovanni Battista Giraldi was a poet, playwright, critic, 
professor of rhetoric at the university (he was also one of 
the Duke’s secretaries), whose neo-Aristotelian reform of 
the drama, based on rules, played a significant part in 
Italian and in international intellectual life as well.®” Giro- 
lamo constructed and painted the scenery for the famous 
performances, attended by the Duke, of Giraldi’s two out- 
standing plays.°° Since the presentation of Ariosto’s com- 
edies, these performances were the most important theatri- 
cal events in Ferrara, a milieu so reputed for its passionate 
love of the stage — all the more important since in no 
other large town in Italy were the dramas of contemporary 
playwrights performed. For Giraldi’s tragedy, Orbecche 
(1541), neo-Aristotelian in theory but neo-Senecan in 
practice, the décor seems to have been a town with its 
palaces; for his Egle (1543), perhaps the very first pastoral 
play to be written,” the scenery was of a rural character, 
suitable for satyrs and nymphs. The conception of these 
plays, with their respect for antiquity and quest for new 
ways, elevated, at times genuinely human, somewhat sen- 
sual yet didactic and moralizing, is not only characteristic 
of the notions current in Girolamo’s circle but also offers a 
parallel to some aspects of his art. 

Just as illustrative of Girolamo’s art is his collaboration 
with Giovanni Battista Canani, another light of Ferrara 
University, the most celebrated Italian anatomist of his 
day.** Girolamo made scholarly drawings of arm and hand 
muscles for Canani’s book, Musculorum humani Corports 
picturata Dissectio (1541). The usual counterpart to the 
abstractness of a mannerist artist was the interest in render- 
ing details most exactly, in this case, even in a scientific way 
— a fact which makes the facsimile-like exactitude of the 
mythological pictures and the Hampton Court portrait, 
with its evidence of great knowledge of facial structure, all 


the more understandable. 


Ferrara with its court and university is the ever-present 
background of Girolamo’s art. Even the milieu in which 
he lived in Rome between 1549 and 1554 was, in the 
wider sense, but an extension and intensification of the 
Ferrarese humanistic atmosphere. Although we shall treat 


the Roman episode separately, in order to draw attention 


59. There is much good information on Giraldi’s ideas in C. 
Guerrieri-Crocetti, G. B. Giraldi ed il penstero critico del sec. XVI, 
Milan, 1932. 

60. For various other associations between Giovanni Battista 
Giraldi and Girolamo, see again the references in Gruyer and Sera- 
fini. 

61. Egle was the first in a long series of famous pastoral plays 
performed at the Ferrarese court which culminated in Tasso’s 
A minta and Guarini’s Pastor Fido. 


62. Canani, who later became a priest, was also a collector of 
antique statues. 
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to some of its particulars, it does not in itself seem to have 
caused a decisive break in his development but rather to 
have accentuated tendencies already existing. We are there- 
fore justified in dealing with his works carried out in the 
service of the court of Ferrara as a group, particularly his 
few extant mythological and allegorical canvases made 
for the Duke,®* whether we believe them to belong before 
or after his Roman stay. The present stage of research 
does not permit an accurate chronology of Girolamo’s 
whole oeuvre. It can only very tentatively be suggested 
that of the four pictures of its type in Dresden which are 
entirely by his own hand, the Judith seems to be the earliest, 
followed by the Venus on the Eridanus, and then the Gany- 
mede, while the Chance and Peniténce appears to be the 
latest. There is much near-classicism in all of them, yet 
not even such a concentrated composition as Chance and 
Penitence, one of the allegorical pictures illustrating the 
Duke’s personal policy, can really be called classicist. A 
classicism which was consistently rationalistic and realistic 
could not evolve as the art of the Ferrarese court and of 
court humanism in the mid-sixteenth century. Girolamo’s 
works are almost equally close to, and different from, both 
realistic and painterly classicism. The former had previously 
occurred only in Central Italy, temporarily under such 
favorable social, political and cultural conditions as pre- 
vailed, e.g., at Rome when Julius II was pursuing a secular 
national policy. Painterly classicism appeared in Venice, 
the only Italian state which in the sixteenth century could 
retain, to some extent, its position as a maritime and trading 
power.” In some ways, Girolamo’s paintings form an in- 
teresting parallel to a certain classicist nuance in Florentine 
5 


mannerism.*° A decidedly mannerist flavor permeates 


63. Girolamo also made mythological pictures for Cardinal Ip- 
polito, who was intimately connected with French politics and was 
the permanent candidate of the French party for the Papacy; he 
sent a Venus (no longer extant) by Girolamo as a present to the 
King of France. 

64. Venetian art and that depending on Venice, though belong- 
ing fundamentally to painterly classicism or the early baroque, is 
frequently tinged with mannerism, and the numerous possibilities 
of this combination give this whole painting its peculiar charm and 
variety. But it is, of course, scarcely ever so outspokenly, onesidedly 
manneristic, irrational, unrealistic as, for instance, Florentine paint- 
ing. For the relation of Venetian and Florentine mannerism, in 
detail, see “Zum Problem des niederlandischen Manierismus,” 
Kritische Berichte zur kunstgeschichtlichen Literatur, 1928-29, 
pp. 207 ff. 

65. This explains why Girolamo’s works have so often been 
attributed to Florentines, and vice versa. Not only has he been con- 
fused with Pontormo and Bronzino but also with Salviati (figure 
compositions) and even with a seventeenth-century Florentine like 
Vannini. Since a graphic classicism and its various transformations 
play such a conspicuous part in Florentine painting, numerous, 
though never quite close, stylistic parallels to Girolamo are to be 
found in Florence. Some of his early works, for instance, bear a 
resemblance to Pierfrancesco di Jacopo, his contemporary (and a 
much weaker artist) who transformed Sarto’s and Sogliani’s classi- 


them all. Their over-smooth realism, the somewhat sculp- 
tural treatment, the clear, cool colors, slightly discordant, 
the abstractly wrinkled-up folds of drapery are not the 
means for creating a genuinely classicist whole. 

At first, in Girolamo’s Ferrarese works, there is still 
much similarity, of a general stylistic nature, not only to 
Giulio Romano but even to Parmigianino, though points 
of likeness to the latter are fewer than they were in Bologna. 
Still, the Parmigianinesque type of expression, so marked 
in Girolamo’s Bolognese pictures, did not at once disappear 
in Ferrara. The Judith, also resembling the Hampton 
Court portrait, is more or less a variation of the Madonna 
della Rosa with her tender, dreamy sentiment. Moreover, 
though Girolamo’s relation to Venetian painting is never 
very close, it is now relatively the nearest — in these years 
we are still in Dosso Dossi’s Ferrara.® It is perhaps no 
exaggeration to perceive in Girolamo’s Judith a distant re- 
flection, however monumentalized, of Giorgione’s Judith 
in the Hermitage.” Briefly, one might say that Girolamo 
brings out the near-classicist and moderately mannerist ele- 
ments of Giulio Romano (whose mythological panels may 
have appealed to him more than the frescoes) and of Par- 
migianino, leaving aside their extreme mannerist fea- 
tures.*° Girolamo’s gracious undulating line, as we have 
already remarked, is more temperate than Parmigianino’s 
linear rhythm and he never applies Giulio Romano’s rather 
stormy ornamentality to the body but only to the draperies. 


cism into a light, fallow-colored, “Hodler-like” plasticity. He is 
on the whole more abstract than Girolamo, but with similar partly 
fantastic, partly naturalistic cloud effects. Even such late works 
as the altarpieces of Santi di Tito, an artist almost forty years 
younger, seem to constitute a certain Florentine parallel, in the 
modeling (even in the types), to Girolamo’s Pentecost (see also 
note 96), Santi having “re-naturalized” the stonelike plasticity 
of his master, Bronzino; but Santi’s late classicism is already slightly 
inclined toward baroque and consequently his pictures are more 
spatial than Girolamo’s. In portraiture Pierfrancesco and Santi di 
Tito are far more insipid, the former, in particular, more flat and 
schematic than Girolamo. This also refers to portraits by Pierfran- 
cesco which, even quite recently, have been incorrectly attributed 
to Pontormo (such as that of Bartolommeo Compagni in the Sterl- 
ing Collection, Keir) by E. Toesca (J/ Pontormo, Rome, 1943, 
fig. 54). 

66. However, during these same years, the late Dosso himself 
was much more violent in expression than Girolamo. In his very 
late, grotesque Stregoneria (Pitti) — one of the most interesting 
documents of Ferrarese mannerism and a parallel to the contempo- 
rary mannerist-expressionist art of Germany — the smiling type of 
woman seen en face might be considered, in theory, as it were, a 
transformation of Girolamo’s Judith. 


67. While discussing the Giorgionesque expression of Girolamo’s 
Judith, it is perhaps worth noting that in the chapel of the Ducal 
Castle of Ferrara there was a Judith attributed to Leonardo (A. 
Venturi, “Quadri in una cappella estense nel 1586,” Archivio storico 
dell’ arte, 1888, 1, p. 426), which Girolamo must have known. 

68. Girolamo’s altarpiece of St. Jerome in the Desert, in S. 
Paolo at Ferrara, also probably one of the earlier works, has its 
genesis in the same saint in Parmigianino’s Madonna of S. Mar- 
gherita, now turned into a full-length, slightly classicist figure. 
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The more these earlier influences wear thin or are modified, 
the more he works out, as in the Ganymede and in Chance 
and Penitence, his own ripe, concentrated style. Personal 
as this style is, it can be said to stand somewhere between 
Raphael and Peruzzi, but of course one generation later 
when it had felt the impact of mannerism. 

Girolamo’s historical position is already apparent in the 
Venus on the Eridanus, which may have been painted in 
the early forties.” He has possibly used, in his cold but by 
no means unsensuous painting, motifs from Correggio’s /o 
and Leda. Yet on the whole his picture is nearer to Raph- 
ael’s and Peruzzi’s frescoes in the Farnesina. ‘The poise of 
Raphael’s Galatea and of his Venus and Psyche cycle was 
probably, fundamentally, Girolamo’s ideal. Peruzzi’s frieze 
in the Sala delle Colonne of the Farnesina, however, with 
scenes (mostly) from the Metamorphoses,"’ among which 
the Birth of Venus’ seems to be the mannerist-archaeologi- 
cal answer to the Galatea, is not far away as an historical 
precursor and parallel.’* For Peruzzi, just as Girolamo, 
stands between classicism and mannerism, though nearer 
to the latter than Girolamo. Peruzzi does not build mere 
impressions of antique statues organically into a different, 
modern, classicist baroque world, as does Raphael, nor does 
he create, with masterly freedom vis-a-vis antique sculp- 
tures, sumptuous scenes of an early baroque character like 
Titian. Rather, in his mythological paintings he keeps near 
to the ancient statues and reliefs themselves,’* preserving, 
in the spirit of early mannerism, many of their thematic and 
formal features. Even now Girolamo is too close to Raph- 
ael to go as far as Peruzzi. Yet an increasing nearness to 
Peruzzi and to Peruzzi’s attitude toward the antique is 
discernible, particularly after Girolamo had been in Rome. 
This can be seen in the relation of Girolamo’s Ganymede 


69. Quite apart from stylistic considerations and for external 
reasons alone, Girolamo’s picture must have been painted in the 
forties and probably not very late in that decade. For, in a poem 
published in 1546, Falletti, the humanist, compares this Venus on 
the Eridanus with Anna d’Este, the Duke’s daughter, whose beauty 
was much praised at court and who married the Duke of Guise in 
1548. 

70. These frescoes, representing a complete mythological en- 
cyclopaedia, one of the decisive works in the development of 
mannerism, have been incorrectly attributed to Giulio Romano by 
F. Hermanin (La Farnesina, Bergamo, 1927, p. 83). Although 
Peruzzi’s authorship was established long ago by Crowe and Caval- 
caselle (History of Painting in Italy, London, 1866, 111, p. 392) 
and by Dollmayr (0. cit., p. 215), many scholars (among them 
myself) have thoughtlessly followed the more recent, incorrect 
attribution. 

71. Peruzzi’s Venus in this scene is an anticipation of Beccafumi’s 
ripe style. 

72. The extent of Girolamo’s actual knowledge, before going 
to Rome, of Peruzzi’s numerous compositions in the Farnesina, 
through various kinds of copies, is an open question. 

73. Concerning Peruzzi’s antique models in the Farnesina, see 
R. Forster, Farnesina Studien, Rostock, 1880, and F. Saxl, La 
fede astrologica di Agostino Chigi, Rome, 1934. 
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(Fig. 10), possibly painted after the Roman stay,"* to 
Peruzzi’s fresco of the same subject in the Sala di Galatea 
of the Farnesina (Fig. 11). Indeed, it is difficult to suppose 
that Girolamo did not know Peruzzi’s work at the time of 
painting his own picture, though he does not follow it 
closely. The eagle’s widespread wings, for instance, are 
more reminiscent of Michelangelo’s than of Peruzzi’s com- 
position. Yet neither Michelangelo’s mannerist violence 
nor the breath-taking baroque of Correggio’s famous rep-~ 
resentations of this theme have really appealed to him here. 
The softly flowing line of Girolamo’s Ganymede is apt to 
remind one of antique compositions of the same theme.”® 
And in sixteenth-century art he was drawn to the easier 
flexibility and stronger classicist nuance of Peruzzi’s com- 
position, where the grace of the antique model is brought 
out so palpably in the delicate modeling of the body. By 
gently turning around Peruzzi’s Ganymede, softening the 
contours, giving more compactness to the ornamentally 
fluttering draperies, even smoothing the waving of the 
hair in the wind, Girolamo created a composition which 
seems still more classicist, particularly more Raphaelesque. 

This strong classicist note is just as evident in the Chance 
and Penitence (Fig. 12). The figure of Chance bears 
quite a strong resemblance to the central figure on a sheet 
of pen studies in the British Museum (Fig. 13), drawn by 
Girolamo in Rome, which is a copy after the Hellenistic 
statue of a Terpsichore®® then in the Villa Giulia.’ Al- 
though Girolamo could not have been entirely oblivious of 
Diirer’s Fortune when he painted the figure of Chance,” 
who stands on a globe in mid-air above a landscape, one can 
assume, I think, with some probability, that he also used 


as a model the same antique statue copied in the drawing.” 


74. True, the shape and size of the Ganymede (though, perhaps 
not its theme) might suggest that it was intended for the same 
room as the two companion pictures of Battista Dosso’s Dream and 
Battista’s and Girolamo’s Hora, the first certainly, the second, 
probably, finished before Girolamo went to Rome (see note 80). 

75. Ina very general way only is Girolamo’s composition remi- 
niscent of the statue, now in the Museo di S. Marco at Venice. In 
his picture the figure of Ganymede is more completely embedded 
in that of the bird, with a result somewhat comparable, for in- 
stance, to the relief on the famous Greek mirror in Berlin. 

76. On this, as Anchirrhoe, see both Reinach, Répertoire de la 
statuaire, 1, p. 436 and B. Ashmole, Catalogue of the Ancient 
Marbles at Ince Blundell Hall, Oxford, 1929, no. 37. I am most 
grateful to Prof. B. Ashmole, Keeper, and to Mr. C. M. Robertson, 
Deputy-Keeper, of the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities 
in the British Museum, who have kindly helped me to identify 
some of the antique statues mentioned in this article and have given 
me yery useful advice on various questions relating to archaeology. 

77. Girolamo’s note underneath the figure mentions the Pope’s 
Vigna. However, it probably does not refer to Julius III’s Vigna 
in the Via Flaminia but to the Villa itself (often also called Vigna), 
where the Pope had some thirty antique statues. 

78. Wittkower (of. cit.) has already noticed this connection. 

79. If one regards the drawing, certainly made in Rome, as the 
concrete model for the painting, another proof would, of course, 
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The slim figure of Terpsichore has become in the painting 
an equally slim male, whose attitude, though more com- 
posed, is similar to the statue, particularly one foot and the 
hand holding the drapery. While large batches of manner- 
istic folds have been added on either side, the drapery around 
the body has been simplified but the exposed right breast 
retained by means of the diagonally folded material.*° On 
the whole, the picture, with its concentrated composition, is 
more serene vis-a-vis the somewhat agitated antique model 
and Girolamo’s own, very spirited drawing after it. Here, 
as always, he gives the impression (confirmed by our knowl- 
edge of his antique models) of having made the very stone 
of the statues come to life. This quality appears, in Giro- 
lamo’s customary manner, in the naturalistic, lucid, pre- 
cise (yet not really Bronzinesque) modeling, in the indi- 
vidualizing of the types (though not quite so marked as 
in his early days), in the quiet, demure sentiment. Even 
the sad, calmly resigned expression of Penitence can be 
felt as a more generalized counterpart, in the world of 
allegories, to the expression of the Hampton Court portrait. 

To round off our survey of Girolamo’s more interesting 


works done for the court, I must further refer to three 


frescoes with Bacchic themes, still extant in the Ducal Cas- 


tle. Their present, much restored, condition makes it diffi- 
cult to determine precisely their date (and the degree of 
assistance Girolamo received from others) but their com- 


be added for the late dating of the latter. For Wittkower (op. cit.), 
who has also given good reasons for interpreting the picture as 
“Chance and Penitence” and not, as traditionally, as “Chance and 
Patience,” concluded on the basis of iconographic evidence that 
the painting dates from the fifties. According to him, the Dresden 
picture cannot be the Chance and Patience to which an account of 
1541 refers, so that the earlier painting is apparently no longer 
extant. Nevertheless, I think Wittkower goes too far in suggesting, 
for the sake of his theory, that all stylistic questions still remain 
unsettled in Ferrarese painting of this period and that anything 
can be assumed. Thus he leaves open the attribution of the two 
pictures in Dresden, representing Peace and Justice, which he sur- 
mises (following A. Venturi) must have belonged, together with 
Girolamo’s late Chance and Penitence, to the decoration of the same 
room. However that may be, one cannot seriously doubt that these 
two paintings are by Battista Dosso (though Girolamo’s collabora- 
tion, as on many of Battista’s pictures, is certainly possible) ; since 
he died as early as 1548, it is quite admissible to assume, as Men- 
delsohn does (op. cit., p. 164), that an account of 1544 refers to 
the Justice in Dresden. 


“80. Girolamo’s treatment of draperies is very varied. There is 
usually much of Peruzzi and Giulio Romano behind it but some- 
times he transforms these original influences in a more naturalistic, 
sometimes in a more antinaturalistic way, and usually in a combi- 
nation of both. The last seems to be the case in a most striking 
mythological picture in Dresden which, though one of the few 
Ferrarese paintings in the Gallery not attributed to Girolamo by 
Serafini, is, I believe, in great part, by our artist. It represents One 
of the Horae with the Steeds of Apollo (Fig. 9), the companion- 
piece (Awakening) to Battista Dosso’s late Dream, and is far too 
good and graceful a picture to merit the very indifferent attribu- 
tion, to the “School of Battista Dosso,” at present accorded it. While 
the composition may be by Battista, the type is rather that of Giro- 
lamo’s drawings after the antique, and the whole execution, with 


bination of Titianesque and particularly Giulio Romano-like 
features places them perhaps among Girolamo’s relatively 
early Ferrarese works. They could derive approximately 
from the same years in which Titian himself underwent a 
certain influence from Giulio Romano’s frescoes in Man- 
tua.*’ Thus Girolamo’s frescoes seem to reflect this con- 
temporary, equally North Italian, stylistic combination. 
The frescoes, more pretentious than any of his works dis- 
cussed thus far —their scholarly conception doubtlessly 
going back to the court humanists — are rather different 
in quality. Of the three, it is the charming idyllic Vintage 
which (though a strong flavor of Giulio Romano is evi- 
dent) seems to be the most characteristic of his personal 
style and which demonstrates with what grace and sensi- 
tiveness he can now build lively movements into the pattern 
of even a large scene when the theme demands it. The 
Triumph of Ariadne is the least characteristic of his style. 
Here Girolamo has naturally been influenced by motifs in 
Titian’s picture of a similar subject, then in the Castle 
(now in London), but was even more drawn toward 
Giulio Romano. The embracing couple in the foreground, 
particularly the woman, is, I believe, derived from Giulio 
Romano’s group of Bacchus and Ariadne in the Sala di 
Psiche of the Palazzo del Te. The third fresco, the Tri- 
umph of Bacchus (Fig. 16), is only a free copy after Garo- 
falo’s previously mentioned picture of the same theme 


its economy of detail, bears strong imprints of Girolamo. Typical 
of him is the elegant and agitated drapery which retains Peruzzi’s 
ornamentality and Giulio Romano’s puffed-out effects, and is given 
an even more genuinely “wind-blown” appearance. (Historically 
speaking, this drapery style, in Girolamo and in Peruzzi — who, 
rather than Giulio, probably painted the 4 pollo and the Muses in 
the Pitti— derives from the late Mantegna’s dancing Muses in 
the Parnassus.) Typical of Girolamo also are the enormous, very 
real clouds, and the cold, light coloring of the celestial atmosphere 
with its trenchant grey-blue. One can also compare the use of the 
olive tree in the Dresden picture with a work which is entirely by 
Battista, such as the Minerva and Cupid in the Donaldson Collec- 
tion: in the latter, it is displayed in a rather thin manner; in the 
former, it is much more organic and succulent, accentuating the 
place of the figure in the composition. Various drawings of Giro- 
lamo after Amazons and Maenads from Roman sarcophagi come 
surprisingly near to the figure of the Hora in type, attitude, and 
draperies, though the draperies in these more or less literal copies 
have not quite that naturalistic motivation which Girolamo carries 
through in the picture. Particularly close to the Hora are two pen 
drawings by Girolamo, one in the Albertina (Catalogue cit., no. 89, 
incorrectly attributed to Giulio Romano), and the other in the 
British Museum, both copying the same fighting Amazon of a 
third-century sarcophagus which represents the Battle between 
Achilles and Penthesilea (Reinach, Répertoire des reliefs, 111, 
p. 352) and was, in Girolamo’s time, in the Villa Giulia (now in 
the Vatican). In the Vienna drawing, Girolamo has copied not only 
this favorite Amazon figure but a part of the fighting scene. He 
has even added more heads of horses than in the sarcophagus itself, 
so that the similarity with the Dresden picture is very great indeed. 
All the same, though Girolamo must have made these drawings 
in Rome, it is probable that he finished the picture before going 
there in 1549, perhaps after Battista Dosso’s death in.1548. 
81. See Hetzer, of. cit. 
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(Fig. 15), also in the Castle. Girolamo was certainly or- 
dered to keep close to this painting, so famous at the time. 
But since this free copy gave him an opportunity to criticize, 
within limits, the composition of his former master, twenty 
years his senior, it affords us a good insight into the artistic 
aspirations of the more sensitive Girolamo, who belonged 
to a new generation. For this reason and because we can 
reconstruct the exact story of its origin, we discuss this 
particular fresco in some detail, although within Girolamo’s 
oeuvre it is a work of only secondary importance. ‘To Giro- 
lamo, Garofalo’s composition must have seemed far too 
congested, like an enormous polyp-like group pressed to- 
gether, inorganically, in one layer, and he tried all means 
to clarify and to organize it. This does not mean that Giro- 
lamo was a pur-sang classicist; but it does mean that he 
was not satisfied with the mere “embarrassment solution” 
of the old Garofalo, who was fundamentally a classicist of 
an early, old-fashioned, primitive type and a mannerist only 
malgré lut. The process of clarification and concentration 
is seen, more intimately than in the ruined fresco, in a pen 
drawing (Fig. 17) which I have found in the British Mu- 
seum. It is a study by Girolamo after Garofalo’s picture 
and so represents a stage previous to the fresco, where one 
can follow closely how Girolamo first felt his way about 
Garofalo’s pattern, trying alterations here and there. He 
attempted to bring out some main groups and to subordi- 
nate the individual figures to them. For instance, the young 
boy in Garofalo’s picture, squeezed behind the elephant’s 
trunk, becomes much taller and the panther is pushed 
slightly to the side, so that the boy’s long, clear contours 
can play a larger part within the pattern of the whole. 
This figure rounds off the group to the left and also forms 
a real transition to the Silene group to the right. The man 
steering an elephant is raised higher than the three mounted 
boys to the right of him, in order to counterbalance them. 
Girolamo has lifted the embracing couple out of the throng 
and put it on the empty left side of the sheet so that he can 
study it freely. To loosen up the composition, he has also 
attempted to create space. Starting from the left front 
corner, he has pushed all consecutive figures increasingly 
inward so that the Silene group is left with a large expanse 
in front of it. Where he has not given real space, he has put 
the figures into strong relief, in the customary mannerist 
way, by making them stand out from a dark, closely 
hatched background, as, for instance, the woman holding 
the basket of fruit on her head. The latter has also been 
transformed into more of an antique than Garofalo’s 
figure, namely, into a priestess of Bacchus, particularly 
frequent on Roman sarcophagi, or of Ceres. So Garofalo’s 
frozen, porcelain-like figures have become both more 
naturalistically alive and more sculpturesque in the antique 
manner. In the fresco itself, where Girolamo has changed 
Garofalo’s horizontal shape to a vertical one and has practi- 
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cally produced a work of his own, not only has he kept 
most of the detailed alterations of the drawing but his pro- 
cedure of concentration and loosening has been much more 
radical. He has cut off the whole right side of Garofalo’s 
overcrowded gathering (perhaps following, in this, the 
original Raphael composition which had served as model 
for Garofalo), reduced the number of figures to the more 
significant, made a distinction, more pronounced than 
Garofalo, between the two layers of the foreground and 
background figures, replaced Garofalo’s usual zigzagging 
mountain landscape with a more even and harmonious one. 
Above all, through the addition of a very wide foreground 
and a high sky, he has entirely changed the relation of the 
figures to the foreground and the sky. Yet precisely these 
large spaces above and below form not only a counterpoise 
(for the sake of which the group of Jupiter and Juno in 
the clouds has been raised much higher, as has the flying 
genius on the left) but an intentional contrast to the still 
relatively compressed strip of figures, so that the over-all 
effect is not in the least three-dimensional. Consequently, 
while, on the one hand, Girolamo has created a more or- 
ganic composition, whose traits of ripe classicism were be- 
yond the reach of Garofalo, on the other hand, his usual 


mannerist features are not lost to view. 


To discover Girolamo’s relation, in his ripe age, to con- 
temporary art, more alive and modern than Garofalo’s, we 
must turn to his stay in Rome, where he had, though tardily, 
opportunity for contact with it. There also, after his early, 
indirect experience of the antique through Peruzzi’s Bo- 
lognese cartoon and Giulio Romano’s frescoes in Mantua, 
after his constant collaboration with the humanists of the 
court of Ferrara,*’ and with his limited knowledge of an- 
tique originals, he finally came, at the age of forty-seven, 
into direct touch with most of the famous ancient monu- 
ments themselves. This episode, of which at present we are 
little informed, is so interesting a period in Girolamo’s life 
that a more detailed excursion into it may help us to under- 
stand his art, particularly in its late phase. 

Girolamo’s patron, Cardinal Ippolito, was the outstand- 
ing collector of antiques in Rome,** and Girolamo, as an 


expert, assisted him on his famous excavations of antique 


82. In the case of Girolamo’s decoration of the ceiling of the 
Camera dell’ Aurora (1548) in the Ducal Castle, representing, in 
elaborate mythological terms, the Story of the Day, the particulars 
were also, of course, given by the humanists. Though the paintings 
were largely executed by the much clumsier Camillo Filippi, they 
reveal, even more than the frescoes with Bacchic themes, Girolamo’s 
very obvious studies after antique statues. The movements and the 
draperies of the figures are slightly under the influence of Giulio 
Romano and, in an historical sense, they resemble even those of 
Piombo in the Farnesina. 


83. A taste which his brother, the Duke, shared with him, at 
least as far as Hercules statues were concerned. 
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statues in Rome and Tivoli.** In Ippolito’s gardens on the 
Monte Quirinale Girolamo built small wooden temples, 
covered with foliage, to contain antique statues — a novel 
and astonishing spectacle in Rome.*° As an architect, Giro- 
lamo was also influenced by Peruzzi*® and, in architecture 
as well, combined classicist and mannerist features in his 
style. And as an architect, he worked in Rome not only for 
Cardinal Ippolito but, on his recommendation, for Pope 
Julius III in the Belvedere, precisely where the most 
famous collection of antique sculptures then extant was 
located. So Girolamo found himself suddenly in the very 
center of Roman artistic life. He was in the service of the 
prominent patrons of architecture and lived, moreover, as 
their employee, amid the greatest possible wealth of ancient 
statuary (the Villa Giulia, one of the most important secu- 
lar buildings of the century, was put up by the Pope to house 
his private collection of antique statues). In fact, in Rome 
Girolamo assiduously made innumerable drawings after 
antique works, perhaps more than almost any other im- 
portant Italian painter of his time. He even copied the same 
sarcophagus or parts of it twice, so great was his interest.** 
For, like Peruzzi and Giulio Romano shortly before and 
Vasari and Pirro Ligorio soon after him, Girolamo repre- 
sented a certain, though by no means common, type of artist 
of those decades: learned and many-sided, painter as well 
as architect, with an interest in, and knowledge of, archae- 


84. Concerning Ippolito’s large collection of antiques, see P. G. 
Hiibner, Le statue di Roma, Leipzig, 1912, pp. 108 ff. and 
C. Hiilsen, Rémische Antikengdarten des XVI. Jahrhunderts, Heidel- 
berg, 1912, pp. go ff. 

85. Hiilsen (op. cit., p. 93) asserts that considerations of erudi- 
tion appear to have played a smaller part for Cardinal Ippolito 
than for some of the other big collectors in Rome one or two 
decades previously, and that a revelant consideration for the cardinal 
was the effective placing of the statues within the disposition of the 
garden. This is true, but, as appears from one of his letters, the 
cardinal was greatly interested in the quality of his statues and 
relied, for this, on Girolamo’s judgment. 

86. No record has come down to us of Girolamo’s stage archi- 
tecture, but I could imagine that here, too, he was under the in- 
fluence of Peruzzi, an innovator in this field as well. As we know 
from Vasari, Jacopo Meleghini, a fellow-countryman of Girolamo, 
owned many Peruzzi drawings (others were inherited by Serlio), 
which Girolamo might have seen; for Meleghini lived in Rome, 
was custodian of the antiquities in the Vatican and one of the Pope’s 
architects, shortly before Girolamo (he died sometime between 
1549 and 1553). 

87. In the British Museum, for instance, are two of his drawings 
from a sarcophagus with the Judgment of Paris, in the Villa Medici: 
one of the whole, one of the right side only. Regarding his two 
copies of a sarcophagus with a Battle between Achilles and Penthe- 
silea, see.note 8o. 


88. Perhaps I may mention here that the well-known type of 
artist, domiciled in Rome, who made a profitable business for him- 
self by acquiring antique statues for art lovers, also originated in 
such a milieu, with Giulio Romano. In 1520 he bought the Ciampo- 
lini Collection of antiques and sold various pieces of it to Pope 
Clement VII and to the court of Mantua. 


ology®* which was reflected in painting in more or less 
mannerist features. 

In Rome Girolamo copied, almost as if they were an- 
tique reliefs, Polidoro’s facade paintings which themselves 
owed so much to Peruzzi’s achievements (a drawing after 
that in the Via della Maschera d’Oro is in the British Mu- 
seum ). But most of Girolamo’s Roman drawings are copies 
after actual antique sculptures. As one would expect, they 
frequently represent rather tranquil figures, where the 
formal solution seems to have interested him, but it is curi- 
ous that he also manifests a certain predilection for figures 
in motion like Maenads and Amazons — the statue of a 
dancing Terpsichore (belonging to Julius III) has already 
been mentioned in connection with the Chance and Peni- 
tence. The drawings are for the most part literal copies, 
with slight variations here and there. The attitudes tend to 
become somewhat more restless, the figures more slender, 
the draperies richer, while the faces usually appear very 
alive and bold — indeed, more alive than the originals. 
Thus the drawings reveal again, and more intimately than 
the paintings, the way in which he made the “stones come 
to life.” Girolamo is here more dashing than in his paint- 
ings, which were intended for general view, and where he 
restrained himself for the sake of the formal pattern of the 
whole. Moreover, these drawings also demonstrate an un- 
usually wide sphere of interest within antique art. It is 
characteristic of his taste, for instance, that he chose to copy 
one of the refined archaistic sculptures, fashionable in 
Rome in the first centuries B.c. and A.p.,°° although not a 
great many of them could have been extant in Rome at 
that time. His drawing (British Museum) (Fig. 20) shows 
a careful study of one of the richest of the archaistic statues, 
one of the Graces, a relief figure on a triangular base (now 
in the Louvre) and a fairly close imitation of the Greek 
style of the end of the sixth century.*”” The study of archa- 
istic folds, with scallop-like edgings, just as of abstractly 
floating, coiled draperies, abundant in all phases of Roman 


89. It is curious that at the time of Augustan classicism there 
was also great interest in Rome in neo-Attic reliefs as well as in 
archaistic art (on the chronology of the latter, see G. Becatti, “Lo 
stile arcaistico,” Critica d’arte, Vi, 1941, pp. 32 ff.), perhaps — 
I only hesitantly propose — as a somewhat less classical corollary 
rather than as a contrast. Toward the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the artistic situation in Italy, superficially speaking, was in some 
ways similar. Insofar as any classicism existed, as, for instance, in 
Girolamo, it also had a mannerist flavor. And for mannerism 
(just as previously for Quattrocento Gothic) it was, of course, the 
neo-Attic reliefs with their ornamental, rhythmically waving 
draperies which were the given source of inspiration. Girolamo’s 
copy which we are discussing shows that the more refined artists 
had a taste for archaistic art also. 


go. See Reinach, Répertoire de la statuaire, 1, p. 65. The Louvre 
acquired from the Borghese Collection the base, which has two 
tiers of decoration on each face; in Girolamo’s time it must have 
been in Rome. Winckelmann took it for a genuinely archaic work 


and it gained some fame under the title of “Altar of the Twelve 
Gods.” 
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Imperial art, doubtless helped him to make his own man- 
nerist drapery more ornamental and capricious in a rather 
individual and interesting way. On the whole, Girolamo’s 
drawings after the antique, usually pen drawings, some- 
times rendered more impressive through an imaginative 
use of wash, have a very cultured and original character 
of their own.” Since one cannot separate these drawings 
from Girolamo’s cultural background of the learned Fer- 
rarese court humanism, it is perhaps not too far-fetched to 
sense in their occasional bizarre character some reflex of 
the rather fantastic penchant of this humanism for late 
antique and mediaeval text sources, and for oriental and 
pseudo-antique deities.”” Thus it is natural to be reminded 
of G. B. Giraldi’s neo-Senecan, terrifying but measured, 
tragedies (for which Girolamo painted scenery ) when con- 
fronted by Girolamo’s sophisticated, agitated, tense figures 
of the Maenad and Amazon type, derived with heightened 
expression from Roman reliefs. Nevertheless, in spite of 
their personal note, Girolamo’s copies after the antique re- 
main, by and large, Roman drawings of the middle of the 
sixteenth century. Not only have they much in common 
with those of Giulio Romano,”* who was fundamentally the 
basis for all these artists’ studies, but, because of a certain 
similarity in their technique and handling of line, they are 
even more often mistaken for those of Franco (who sys- 
tematically copied the antique monuments in Rome, with 
the intention of gathering them in a book). Girolamo’s 
drawings, however, are as a rule not only more original 
(even when they are copies) but also more plastic in char- 
acter, more powerfully constructed, and one feels a deeper 
comprehension of nature behind them. Those of Franco 
(even when they are not copies) are more the work of a 
pseudo-genius (they sometimes look like anticipations of 


gi. In Serafini (of. cit.) the antique originals of only a few of 
Girolamo’s copies have been identified. When someone (more versed 
in archaeology and the history of archaeology than I) has ex- 
amined, in detail, Girolamo’s studies after antique monuments, so 
that we know exactly what models he chose, how far he transformed 
them, and what his reaction was to the various styles in ancient 
sculpture, we shall have, I believe, quite a helpful clue to Giro- 
lamo’s development, particularly to his late style. Besides, Giro- 
lamo’s numerous drawings (as also those of Franco) constitute an 
almost untapped source of wealth for helping to establish the 
inventory of antique statues extant in Rome about the middle of 
the century. 

gz. See Seznec, of. cit. 

93. How similar Girolamo’s drawings are to those of Giulio 
Romano, inspired by the antique, and yet how easy it is to distin- 
guish between them, particularly in technique, is well demonstrated 
by the following. I have already mentioned a typical drawing by 
Girolamo (note 80) which renders parts of an Amazon Battle. It 
is reproduced in the Albertina catalogue (0. cit., no. 89) under 
the (wrong) attribution to Giulio Romano (although Dollmayr 
had already recognized it to be by Girolamo), while the drawings 
around it are works just as typical of Giulio. Far more different are 
Girolamo’s drawings from those by Parmigianino. The Parmigi- 
aninesque drawings which Serafini attributes to Girolamo are 
mostly by Parmigianino himself. 
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Fuseli),°* more playful, superficial, two-dimensional, sche- 
matically ornamental. The frequent similarity of Giro- 
lamo’s and Franco’s drawings after the antique, done in 
Rome in the same years, makes the stylistic contacts be- 
tween them evident. A sheet in the British Museum, with 
drawings on both sides, even suggests the probability of 
personal relations between them. The pen drawing on the 
back of the sheet, a copy after the antique statue of a river 
god, is undoubtedly by Girolamo’s hand. The drawing on 
the other side (Fig. 18) is closely connected with the im- 
posing figure of a seated, woman spectator on the left in 
Franco’s fresco of the Capture of the Baptist in S. Giovanni 
Decollato (1538) (Fig. 19). Although the borderline 
between Girolamo and Franco is particularly narrow here, 
I am inclined to think the drawing is an original sketch by 
Franco, showing his facile, flowing line and rather timid 
wash. Thus Girolamo apparently owned a drawing by 
Franco, made by the artist more than a decade before Giro- 
lamo’s arrival in Rome — he could have received it as a 
gift from Franco — and used the back of the sheet for a 
small study of his own. If the alternative is true and the 
drawing is a copy by Girolamo himself after Franco’s 
fresco”” — of which I am not convinced —the relation 
between the two artists would, of course, be even closer. 
But even so, Girolamo would scarcely have possessed this 
drawing had he not a predilection for the closed statuesque 
motif of this particular Franco figure, which is a combina- 
tion of two or three of Michelangelo’s Sibyls and Ancestors. 
Since it gives us an idea of Girolamo’s taste during these 
years, with respect to contemporary mannerist art in Rome, 
the drawing is here reproduced. In it the Michelangelesque 
draperies are more closely adhered to than in the fresco it- 
self, where the garment has become richer (this radical 
difference being a further argument in favor of Franco’s 
authorship). Girolamo also copied Michelangelo’s figures 
directly. That he combined in a drawing of a seated 
Prophet (Uffizi) at least two of Michelangelo’s Prophets 
is known. Moreover, I have come across, in the British 
Museum, copies by Girolamo after two of the Ancestors: 
Asa and Roboam. In Franco’s derivation from the Sistine 
frescoes and in the originals themselves, the same funda- 
mentally simple problem interested him, for which he 
tried to find a solution in his own lucid art: that of a more or 
less tranquil, monumental, well-balanced, compact com- 
position of one or two statuesque figures. That is why the 
general effects of these copies by Girolamo and the Franco 


drawing are so similar. Girolamo does not accentuate the 


94. This is not just a coincidence. Early romantic artists, stand- 
ing between classicism and mannerism (see, on this style, my article 
on Girodet: “Reflections on Classicism and Romanticism 1,” Bur- 
lington Magazine, LXV1I1, 1936, pp. 131 ff.) necessarily show 
similarities with their sixteenth-century ancestors. 


95. This is the British Museum attribution. 
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cubist or even the fantastic possibilities of the Ancestors as 
do the extreme mannerists of the Rosso type. He is inclined 
to seek out, at least to a great extent, the potential classicism 
of Michelangelo’s composition. Therefore, although his 
copies are almost literal, he straightens slightly the backs 
of his figures, thus easing the superhuman heaviness and 
architectonic pressure created by Michelangelo partly by 
means of the triangular shape of the spandrels. Though 
Girolamo’s keen intellectual interest in statuesque motifs 
is mainly directed toward the enormous wealth of the an- 
tique, he was naturally not a stranger in Rome either to the 
Sistine Chapel (on the other side of the sheet with the copy 
after a Roman sarcophagus is the copy of the Ancestors) or 
to contemporary art. He apparently felt close, in some 
ways, to the mannerist artists of the Franco type, mainly 
Tuscan, who dominated Rome’s artistic life in the years 
he was settled there. These men aimed at making their 
large mural decorations, painted in a Florentine-Michel- 
angelesque style, more monumental, clever, and interesting 
by means of more or less obvious borrowings not only from 
the Sistine Chapel but from antique sculptures. It was at 
that time that he made friends with Vasari, who was also 
employed by Julius III and was one of the main exponents 
of this style*® (although merely a weak echo of Salviati, 
the outstanding artistic personality of Rome in those years). 

Perhaps most significant of Girolamo’s not quite average 
taste is his having copied, in Rome, a curious fifteenth-cen- 
tury statue. On the same sheet as the copy after a Terpsi- 
chore statue (Fig. 13) is the drawing of a figure which 
stood on the Ponte $. Angelo, as Girolamo’s own note 
beneath it indicates. It seems certain that this was the Sz. 
Paul by Paolo Romano (Fig. 14),°* which stands today 
on the same spot. This sculpture, originally made in 1464, 
for Pius II’s Loggia of Benediction, was rediscovered in 


96. I cannot help feeling that in his Coronation of the Virgin, 
in Citta di Castello (1561, S. Francesco), Vasari may have been 
influenced by Girolamo’s Pentecost in Rovigo, which he had ap- 
parently seen and which he praised in the Vite (“for the composi- 
tion and the beauty of the heads”). While attitude, gesture, drapery 
of the seated Madonna (even the composition as a whole) are 
somewhat related, it is the type of the Madonna in Vasari which, 
“Florentine” though it is, seems to me the nearest to Girolamo, 
originating with him rather than with Bronzino. It also appears 
to me that Girolamo’s subtle drawings after the antique had a 
certain influence on various artists working in Rome, both Tuscans 
and non-Tuscans. I mention only Tibaldi, who was painting in 
the Belvedere during the years Girolemo was its architect. Con- 
sequently, it is probably not chance jat some of Tibaldi’s draw- 
ings which copy the antique or are ins ired by it have much in 
common with those executed by Girolamo at the same time. That 
is why, for instance, a pen and wash drawing after a Flora statue, 
previously in the Poynter Collection, which, in my opinion, is 
certainly a work of Tibaldi, has been attributed to Girolamo. 

97. The resemblance of the drawias t ‘he Paolo Romano 
statue is so strong that the only other alternative — namely, that 
Girolamo copied one of the apostle figures which Montelupo had 
erected on the same bridge in 1536, on the occasion of the entry of 
Charles V to Rome — is ruled out. I agree in this with Mr. Pouncey. 


St. Peter’s, in a neglected state, by Clement VII, who, as 
Vasari says in relating the event, had good artistic judg- 
ment and put it up (together with a recently commissioned 
companionpiece of St. Peter by Lorenzetto) on the Ponte 
S. Angelo. Art-historically, Clement VII’s and Girolamo 
da Carpi’s predilection for Paolo Romano is illustrative. 
For Paolo Romano, with the somewhat older Isaia da Pisa 
and a few others, belongs to that interesting group of sculp- 
tors, partly Tuscan, working in Rome as successors of 
Filarete, in the third quarter of the Quattrocento. They 
ostentatiously hark back to the drapery style of the late, 
occasionally even of the very late, antique** and their style 
could, to simplify, be designated as both classicist and 
pre-mannerist.”’ In Isaia da Pisa the stress is on the latter, 
while Paolo Romano is somewhat more of a classicist. Giro- 
lamo sensed that which was topical for him in this older art. 
It is characteristic that he should have drawn Paolo’s statue 
side-view, thus obtaining a more closed motif (such as in 
the Franco figure as well). He even harmonized, by slight 
alterations, the attributes of book and sword, thus giving 
the whole an almost classicist effect. 

Only the drawings offer a safe guide to Girolamo’s 
Roman style,'’’ but as most of those which have come 
down to us seem to have been done in Rome, they provide 
a good measure of his taste at that time. Among the draw- 
ings are a few which, though not copies after the antique, 
are near to it in spirit. Of these, a Holy Family in the British 
Museum (Fig. 21) is, I believe, the most interesting and 
revealing.**’ One might almost say that in some of his 
Roman drawings Girolamo created a secret, personal 
world for himself, where certain bizarre features, which 
previously occurred only occasionally, are intensified,’ 
even, as in this particular case, in a religious subject. The 


g8. Sometimes, perhaps, they have also been influenced by me- 
diaeval, Romanesque sculpture. 


99. How features of this style, later fused with that of Mino 
da Fiesole, working in Rome, crop up again in mannerist sculpture, 
particularly in that of Bandinelli (heads, draperies), has still to 
be worked out. 

100. We may, in time, become better informed than we are at 
present about Girolamo’s paintings made in Rome, but even so 
it is very probable that quantitatively his output was rather incon- 
siderable. I am not quite sure on what grounds the ceiling decora- 
tions with mythological themes in the Palazzo Spada have been 
attributed to Girolamo by Serafini (of. cit.) and Gamba (article 
on Girolamo da Carpi in the Enciclopedia Italiana, xvil, 1933) 5 
but even given documentary evidence, Girolamo could only have 
had the direction of the work, as the rather weak paintings reveal 
different hands. Only very few of them show a certain resemblance 
with Girolamo while others are near to Stradanus. 


101. Even if this drawing was not made in Rome, it would seem 
to be the result of his Roman inspirations. The repetition of the 
composition by Ligorio, mentioned in the text, also indicates that it 
was executed during the Roman stay. 

102. There is, for instance, in the British Museum, a drawing 
by Girolamo after the antique of the grotesque face of a satyr with 
a twisted lower lip. 
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drawing seems to be a kind of religious and archaeological 
fantasy. The figures, though not direct copies, appear to 
be inspired by antique statues, and their stonelike treatment 
is intended to recall sculptures, as in so many other con- 
temporary drawings made in Rome. The construction, the 
individual poses and gestures remind one of various ex- 
tremely well-known Italian paintings. The drawing is 
perhaps closest to Correggio’s Marriage of St. Catherine in 
the Louvre (which Girolamo probably copied in Modena 
and which had already influenced his S. Salvatore altar- 
piece) and to Parmigianino’s Holy Family in the Uffizi. 
But these models have been even more transformed than 
the antique statues."°* As frequently in mannerism, the 
Madonna is something of a cult-image, not mediaeval in 
character, however, as in Florentine mannerism but, as 
one would expect, like an antique goddess on an antique 
throne. Her face, not at all inhuman, is Girolamo’s usual 
personal variation of the Augustan type. The St. Joseph, 
more than the corresponding figure in the Modena Ado- 
ration, has a Peruzzian antique head. At least so it appears. 
Actually, however, it is derived from a type of Parmigia- 
nino, in particular, from the old man, seen em face with 
fluttering hair and beard, in his etching of a Boy Sitting 
beside Two Old Men.'** Girolamo’s type is not a literal 
copy of this unkempt philosopher but, through smal] altera- 
tions, has acquired a more massive, blocklike, antique ap- 
pearance, nobler, with a high forehead and less disheveled 
hair. The suggestions for these changes may have come 
from innumerable sources. Apart from the usual ones of 
Raphael (Ezekiel) and Peruzzi, it is more than sufficient 
to mention the late Michelangelo (London cartoon of 
the Holy Family) and the antique itself (Nile statue). 
Most astonishing, however, is the figure to the left, which 
does not even pretend to be a holy figure but is an antique 
statue pure and simple, quite possibly a creation of Giro- 
lamo’s fancy. She is an antique goddess with a Phrygian 
cap on her head, a basket in her hand, a kind of Abundantia 
or Cybele.*®® In general attitude she is perhaps influenced 
by the Minerva figures on sarcophagi of the second and 
third centuries,’°* and is conceived by Girolamo, more ex- 
plicitly than before, in the style of the late antique, so con- 
genial to mannerism. Another feature, significant for man- 
nerism and for its particular interpretation of the antique, 


103. On the various possible combinations of archaeological 
knowledge with a free, arbitrary attitude toward antiquity, to be 
found in mannerist artists of antiquarian tendency, see, for instance, 
M. Dvorak, Geschichte der italienischen Kunst, Munich, 1928, 1, 
pp. 122 ff. and E. Panofsky, Herkules am Scheidewege, Leipzig, 
1930, Pp. 

104. The drapery and even the attitude of the boy, in this etch- 
ing, may also have influenced Girolamo’s St. Joseph. 

105. Prof. F. Saxl believed that this figure may have a more 
allegorical meaning. 

106. Professor Ashmole points particularly to a sarcophagus with 
the Story of Proserpina in the Villa Giustiniani. 
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is the disproportionate scale of the figures, such as the small- 
sized foreground figure and the large St. Joseph in the 
background. But there are also obvious pointers to this 
female figure in mannerism itself. The Phrygian cap with 
its undulating shape is a frequent motif in Parmigianino’s 
drawings and particularly in his etchings (and it was ap- 
parently from him that it passed to other artists who were 
more or less near to Girolamo in Rome, like Salviati, Conte, 
and Franco).'°’ There even exists an engraving by Vor- 
sterman after a lost composition of Parmigianino of the 
Presentation in the Temple in which there is a woman, 
seated on the steps leading to the altar, with both a Phrygian 
cap on her head and a fruit basket in her hand. It is tempt- 
ing to assume that this figure was the direct inspiration for 
Girolamo. The position of the figure recalls perhaps the 
Magdalen in Parmigianino’s Holy Family in the Uffizi or 
the angel on the extreme left in the Madonna del Collo 
Lungo, both of which occupy a similar place in the com- 
position, are in profile, and hold vases very ostentatiously 
in their hands. If there was any direct connection, this kind 
of pagan-archaeological sharpening and transformation of 
Parmigianino’s figures and features is all the more interest- 
ing.*°* Girolamo would certainly never have dreamt of 
using such a composition in painting. Even so, it could have 
been produced in Rome, at the latest at the time of Julius 
III, called banally, but with some truth, the last Renais- 
sance Pope and whose cultural milieu, in spite of the rapidly 
approaching Counter Reformation, was still strongly in- 
fused with pagan-humanist elements, just as was that of 
the Ferrarese 

In a composition such as this Holy Family, Girolamo 
has drawn the consequences of Peruzzi’s Bolognese car- 
toon more consistently than in his early period. In his late 
phase, as we have already noticed in discussing the Gany- 


mede, Girolamo moved closer than ever to Peruzzi, whose 


107. Girolamo himself already used the motif of the Phrygian 
cap before going to Rome, namely, on the ceiling of the Camera 
dell’ Aurora. 

108. It amounts to the same thing that when viewed from the 
antique source, it appears to be a Christianization. Mrs. H. Bober, 
New York, does not exclude the possibility that it is a Christian 
adaptation of some lost antique painting, representing Cybele and 
Cronos. She rightly indicates that there are various motifs, among 
them the drapery of the Madonna and variations in scale of the 
figures, which point in this direction. Should the figure with the 
Phrygian cap have a prototype in antique sculpture, she believes it 
might eventually have been a Trojan woman from some scene of 
the Trojan War. 


109. This is even conceded by L. Pastor, Geschichte der Papste 
vi, Freiburg, 1913, pp. 48, 240, 257, and passim. It was this 
worldly spirit which led the Pope to commission Taddeo Zuccari 
to paint frescoes of a bucolic character with fauns and nymphs in 
the Villa Giulia. Taddeo apparently went to Verona in 1551, just 
before he painted these frescoes, and on this North Italian journey 
very probably had occasion to see Girolamo’s frescoes with Bacchic 
themes in Ferrara, to which his own frescoes show, in spirit, a 
certain resemblance. 
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spirit and the consequences of whose art were so vividly 
alive in contemporary art in Rome.” It is significant that 
a repetition of Girolamo’s bizarre Holy Family occurs in a 
drawing at Chatsworth by Pirro Ligorio,’* one of the 
most fantastic mannerist architects and painters, an archae- 
ologist himself,*** who lived in Rome at the same time as 
Girolamo. This is significant, for it shows that the late 


Girolamo and Ligorio, whose ancestry likewise included 


7113 


Peruzzi'** and Giulio Romano, were stylistically near to 


each other.*** Ligorio himself painted, probably just when 
Girolamo was living in Rome, a very “archaeological” 
fresco, the Dance of Salome, in §. Giovanni Decollato.”** 


110. Vasari rightly says of Peruzzi (who was buried in the 
Pantheon, near Raphael) that his fame was greater after his death 
than during his lifetime. Perhaps I should mention that a pure, 
abstract plasticity is even more strikingly apparent in the drawings 
of Daniele da Volterra, who received his training under Peruzzi 
in Siena, than in the composition by Girolamo just discussed. It is 
assumed that Daniele came to Rome with Peruzzi in 1535, but the 
probability has not been considered that just before this date — as 
Mr. Pouncey and I became aware in reconstructing Peruzzi’s de- 
velopment — Daniele may even have worked under Peruzzi (with, 
I believe, the old Pacchia and the still older Pacchiarotto) on 
the frescoes at Belcaro, painting the small mythological scenes. In 
view of their close personal connection, it is pretty evident that 
Daniele’s first large work in Rome, the frieze with scenes from the 
Life of Fabius Maximus in the Palazzo Massimi delle Colonne, 
must have been procured for him by Peruzzi himself, the architect of 
the palace, shortly before his death in 1536. The frescoes reveal 
elements of the styles not only of Beccafumi and Rosso but also of 
Peruzzi. 


111. I have to thank Mr. H. E. Popham, Keeper of the Depart- 
ment of Prints, British Museum, for bringing this drawing to my 
notice. Though Ligorio signed his drawing (in which also a cur- 
tain is added as a motif to finish off the background), it does not 
seem to me in the least certain that his is the original composition. 
As for the signature, Ligorio was a notorious falsifier; moreover, 
the Chatsworth drawing is much more schematic than Girolamo’s 
and the types have been smoothed down and are not his usual rather 
brutal ones. The reminiscences of Correggio and Parmigianino 
also point to Girolamo as the original author. Thus it is quite 
possible that it was Ligorio who copied Girolamo’s composition. 
The weaknesses in both Girolamo and Ligorio (the left arms of the 
Christ Child and of the Madonna) make it to at least some slight 
extent possible that both drawings had a common model, perhaps 
some lost composition by Peruzzi. 


112. Peruzzi had already prepared a book on the antiquities of 
Rome. Ligorio actually wrote one (which has its merits, despite 
falsifications). With him, the mannerist painter-architect of the type 
previously mentioned has developed into a more or less genuine 
scholar. 


113. Drawings by Peruzzi and Ligorio have even recently some- 
times been confused. 

114. For instance, a drawing of Augustus and the Sibyl, in the 
British Museum, attributed to Girolamo, is, in my opinion, certainly 
by Ligorio, because of his picture of the same subject, previously 
in the Murray Collection, Florence. 

115. A. Modigliani (“Due affreschi di Pirro Ligorio,” Rivista 
dell’ Instituto d’Archeologia e Storia dell’? Arte, 111, 1931, pp. 184 
ff.) also attributes another, equally “archaeological,” fresco in S. 
Giovanni Decollato, The Beheading of the Baptist, to Ligorio. I 
cannot attempt here to prove, in detail, what I believe to be certain, 
namely, that the composition, particularly of the figures, is by 


This oratorium, a haunt of Florentine mannerism, with 
its many frescoes and altarpieces by Salviati, Vasari, Conte, 
and Franco (we recollect Girolamo’s link with one of the 
latter’s works here) may well have been a pleasing milieu 
to Girolamo. Furthermore, after Girolamo left Rome 
Ligorio became Cardinal Ippolito’s expert for the excava- 
tions in the Villa Adriana and, as we have mentioned, built 
the Villa d’Este for him;**® later still he went for good to 
Ferrara, where he once more became Girolamo’s successor, 
this time as the Duke’s architect. Thus Girolamo — in 
spite of his nearness to classicism — appears all the more 
clearly as a link between Peruzzi and Ligorio in this chain 
of erudite, archaeologizing mannerism. 

The Roman episode and Girolamo’s personal reactions 
well illustrate his mentality and the particular stage he had 
reached in his development. This was a very different kind 
of sojourn from that in Bologna, where the artistic impres- 
sions he received and the somewhat abrupt way in which 
he reacted to them can easily be traced in his pictures. Ap- 
parently he painted very little in Rome. When he told 
Vasari how much he regretted not having studied there in 
his youth, he must have felt himself that his stay was be- 
lated and that his introduction to the treasures of modern 
art in Rome, however great his interest in them, had come 
too late to effect a radical change in his evolution as a 
painter. He lived in Rome not so much as a painter but 
as a sensitive, cultured intellectual, as an architect and 
archaeologist. His mental horizon widened, although the 
results of his impressions were apparently confined mostly 
to drawings. He greatly enlarged the intellectual and 
statuesque world he had created for himself in Ferrara, 
by absorbing the world of antiquity in Rome, for which he 
was adapted by his original links with Ferrarese humanism. 
It was upon this that he mostly concentrated. His stylistic 
position between classicism and mannerism remained, after 
Rome, approximately the same as before, since he acquired 
from the antique suggestions in both directions and ac- 
centuated both of them (classicist construction and man- 
nerist folds of Chance).**" But his knowledge expanded, 
his taste grew subtler, and his art, in his last years, became 
more rarefied, more sensitive than ever. 


We must now return to our starting point, the Hampton 


Salviati. But in the weak execution, which is obviously not by him, 
Ligorio may have had a hand. 

116. It was now Ligorio’s turn to make drawings for Cardinal 
Ippolito for a series of tapestries representing the Life of Hippolytos, 
the son of Theseus, just as Pordenone was to make the cartoons for 
the Labors of Hercules for the Duke. 


117. However, these folds reveal not only the study of antique 
ones such as those in the archaistic sculpture of the Grace he copied 
but also a knowledge of the late Gothic draperies in Diirer’s 
Fortune. Such are some of the sources of Girolamo’s mannerist 
features. 
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Court portrait, and try to find its chronological place within 
Girolamo’s oeuvre. Although our knowledge of his de- 
velopment, particularly of its later phases, is at the moment 
rather scanty, one can, I believe, ascribe this likeness with 
great probability to his Bolognese period. We have already 
noticed how near are its type and expression — serious, sad, 
melancholy, somewhat bel-esprit — to those of two holy 
figures in his Bolognese altarpieces. In fact, the Madonna 
of the §. Martino Adoration of 1531 seems so much an 
idealized version of this portrait, showing the influence of 
this more than of Parmigianino’s Madonna della Rosa, that 
one is tempted to believe them more or less contemporary. 
Very near also is the similarly rather Parmigianinesque 
Portrait of the Archbishop, which was certainly painted in 
Bologna, in 1532 (the year of the archbishop’s visit to that 
town ). Close, however, as these two likenesses are to each 
other, that of the ecclesiastical dignitary is more timid, more 
restrained, while the Hampton Court portrait is infused 
with more individual expression. Coloristically, too, the 
latter seems more refined. The more unusual mulberry-red 
background takes the place of the simple, lead-grey one, 
just as the dress is infinitely more intricate with its glittering 
interplay of green, white, black, grey, gold, and blue, com- 
pared with the simple masses of violet and white in the 
ecclesiastical garb. The possibility that the Hampton Court 
portrait may have been done in Bologna is supported by 
Vasari’s explicit statement that Girolamo was well received 
by the nobility of the town and painted some portraits there, 
very true to life. In fact, for a few years, Girolamo was 
apparently the fashionable portraitist in Bologna and might 
easily have had sitters from among the great local families 
(his altarpiece in §. Martino was ordered by the Boncom- 
pagni) as well as from among the many high-ranking 
visitors.'** The portraits he executed in Ferrara, when he 
was primarily a court artist and was ordered by the Duke 
to paint copies of older pictures (no longer extant) of six- 
teen previous rulers of the Este family, are on the whole 
more frigid, drier, and more matter-of-fact than those 
made in Bologna. Social rank plays a larger part. Yet they 
are quite individualized and are somewhat more human 
than the contemporary portraits executed at the rival court 
of Florence. Girolamo’s Portrait of the Duchess in Frank- 
fort wears the cold expression one might expect in the ruling 
lady of the country. In some ways, it recalls an antique 
marble bust with sharply cut eye-sockets. The Man in a 


- Beret in Modena, traditionally called a member of the Este 


family, in his splendid and morose isolation, almost reminds 
one of a Corneille de Lyon portrait. The elegant young 
gentleman, previously in the Beit Collection, apparently a 
courtier, has a rather conventional smile. ‘The Hampton 

118. Among visitors to Bologna, he painted not only the Arch- 


bishop of Pisa but, as Voss has proved, Cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici 
(London, National Gallery, no. 20, attributed to Piombo). 


Court portrait (as the costume, too, suggests) is very prob- 
ably earlier. It seems to reflect something of the spirit of 
those intense years, the twenties and thirties,"** that fol- 
lowed the easy harmony and poise of the short mundane 
period of the High Renaissance, and that, in its turn, was 
soon to give way, in large parts of Italy, to the courtly and 
ecclesiastical reaction with its ensuing restraint and con- 
ventionalism in portraiture.’”° 

This portrait, the culmination of Girolamo’s ability to 
individualize, can teach us as much about his art as, in their 
way, the anatomical drawings and the studies after the 
antique. It contains much of the equilibrium of classicism, 
a style from which Girolamo is never very far. Yet, the 
pure classicist artists of the early sixteenth century, like 
Raphael or Sarto, who always idealize to some extent (as 
do, for that matter, the Giorgionesque painters in northern 
Italy) would never have produced such a consistently 
realistic and direct portrait. Strange as it may seem, only 
an artist who was also near to mannerism could be, if he 
chose, so thoroughly lifelike. One is reminded, in a negative 
way, of one of the movelle of Girolamo’s friend, Giovanni 
Battista Giraldi,’** which apparently records a true event 
and was certainly known to Girolamo. A Ferrarese noble- 
man brought ridicule upon himself by expressing discontent 
with a medal of the famous goldsmith, Giovanni Bernardi il 
Castelbolognese, which rendered faithfully his thin, sickly 
countenance, and by demanding a robuster counterfeit. In 
the Hampton Court likeness Girolamo was certainly not 
unduly concerned with beautifying. It reveals to us, more 
than most mannerist portraits, what might lie behind the 
apparently unapproachable facade of this courtly and aristo- 
cratic art. I may be forgiven for saying that if the Hampton 
Court portrait did not exist, one would have had to invent 
it. All good mannerist or near-mannerist artists conceal 
under the more or less abstract appearance of their compo- 
sitions an extensive knowledge of inner and outward natu- 
ralism, but it is only rarely, especially in portraits, that they 
are prepared to give a consistent impression of their knowl- 
edge. The Hampton Court portrait, much more than Giro- 
lamo’s other likenesses, reveals a familiarity not only with 
the structure and surface of the face but also with its par- 
ticular characteristic expression. It is this that lends it such 


. . . 
interest within Girolamo’s oeuvre.'*” 


119. See Appendix. 

120. Among Moroni’s portraits which are, within northern Italy, 
perhaps the nearest historical parallel to those of Girolamo, it 
seems to be only the well-known Portrait of a Tailor (London, 
National Gallery) with its very personal, melancholy expression, 
that can be compared with the Hampton Court portrait. It is 
characteristic that, already in the years just following Girolamo’s 
activity, only those of low social rank were allowed to show some- 
thing of their feelings. 

121. Ecatommiti (begun in 1528, published in 1568), Vil, 1. 


122. Longhi’s (Ampliamenti) encomium of the portrait of 
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Girolamo da Carpi was perhaps the last Ferrarese court 
painter of importance.'®* But to complete the picture of 
him, I should like to review briefly the ways in which he 
differed stylistically from one of his fellow countrymen, 
eleven years his junior, Nicolo dell’ Abate (1512-1571), 
in whom some features of Ferrarese court art survive and 
who has sometimes been confused with our artist: Giro- 
lamo’s portrait of Renée of France has, for instance, been 
attributed to him.’** 

Abate began his career in Modena, the second largest 
town of the Duchy of Ferrara, which had, apparently, a 
somewhat freer and less rarefied atmosphere than the capi- 
tal.’*° He worked for the town itself, and particularly for 
castles and villas belonging to the nobility in the country- 
side (even in Ariosto’s former villa). Some of these frescoes 
may be described as a mannerist counterpart of those of 
the international courtly Gothic of the early fifteenth cen- 
tury. Abate’s principal work of this period, still close, if one 
may say so, to the spirit of the Orlando Furioso, are frescoes 
illustrating the Aeneid and the pastimes of the aristocracy, 
painted for one of the most powerful and celebrated families 
of the country, the Counts of Scandiano, descendants of 
Ariosto’s predecessor in chivalresque poetry, Boiardo. In 
these frescoes (now in the Gallery of Modena) Abate keeps 
much closer than Girolamo to Dosso’s flamboyant, fantastic 
style, however cooled down, however elegant and man- 
nerist it may have become.’** In Ferrara itself, not only 
is much of Dosso’s spirit dead by now, but even Ariosto’s 


name no longer seems to shine with its previous luster, at 


Giulia Muzzarelli, as donor in a large altarpiece, characterizing it 
as one of the most amazing likenesses of the sixteenth century and 
attributing to it a directness already foreshadowing Velazquez, 
could be even more aptly applied to the Hampton Court portrait. 
It is more natural for a praying figure, within a votive picture, to 
express sentiment than for an independent portrait to do so. 


123. The restriction is necessary for we know very little at the 
moment about the interesting painter, Bastianino (1532-1602), 
who worked for the last Duke, Tasso’s patron, Alfonso II (1559- 
1597). 

124. After it had first been assigned to Parmigianino, the portrait 
was attributed by A. Venturi to Nicolo dell’ Abate (Storia dell’ 
arte italiana, 1X, 6, Milan, 1939, p. 604); previously it had been 
ascribed by Burckhardt (tentatively) to Dosso Dossi, by Bode to 
Scorel, by Berenson to Sodoma. 


125. Protestantism was more widespread in Modena, both in 
the town itself and at the university, than in Ferrara. It was in 
order to meet this danger that Morone, one of the great figures of 
the “early” Counter Reformation, was appointed Bishop of Modena. 
Later, however, when the real Counter Reformation was victorious, 
Morone was imprisoned by Paul IV and only just escaped death 
for his too great indulgence towards the Protestants of Modena. 

126. For the similar pattern, compare, for instance, Abate’s 
Descent of Aeneas and the Cumaean Sibyl into Avernus with Dosso’s 
Departure of the Argonauts, in the National Gallery in Washington. 
On the style of the Scandiano frescoes, see, “A Drawing by Nicolo 
dell’ Abate in Windsor,” Burlington Magazine, LXXXI, 1942, 
pp. 226 ff. 


least among the erudite.’*’ It is significant that when Abate 
left Modena in 1548 he did not go to Ferrara but quitted 
the Duchy altogether for nearby Bologna, the second most 
important town of the Papal State.’** Perhaps he felt that 
the bubbling lightness of his style was not quite suited to 
the intellectual Ferrarese court, where Girolamo was the 
well-established representant, and which may have ap- 
peared to offer slender chances for secular art. At any rate, 
there could not have been much of a future for him in the 
capital, which was slowly becoming impoverished. The in- 
creasingly disproportionate luxury of the court was sucking 
up the wealth of the whole country’” to such an extent 
that few other individual artistic commissions, even from 
the great aristocratic families, were any longer possible.’*° 
Bologna, on the other hand (though its political independ- 


127. We know that Ercole II esteemed Ariosto and that the 
Orlando Furioso remained very popular with the Ferrarese aristoc- 
racy. But, on the whole, intellectuals and lovers of antiquity now 
fundamentally believed that the Orlando Furioso, just as all chival- 
resque poetry, was suitable only for the ignorant and vulgar. If 
Giovanni Battista Giraldi tried, in his theoretical writings, to 
save something of chivalresque poetry at its “best” (that is, when 
it was dignified and subjected to rules), it only shows what he was 
up against among Italian scholars. 

As for Giraldi’s friend, Girolamo, it is scarcely thinkable . 
that he or anyone of his generation and mentality was any longer 
a consistent Ariosto illustrator. Though it is not impossible to sup- 
pose, in theory, that he occasionally painted an episode of the Or- 
lando Furioso, it certainly could not have been the very fantastic 
picture of Roger and Angelica in the Kress Collection, New York, 
which Longhi (of. cit.), with a query, ascribes to him. Although, 
as we have amply seen, Girolamo was Ferrarese enough to reveal, 
occasionally, a somewhat bizarre streak, it would never have been 
strong enough to produce the Kress picture. (For the character- 
istics and limitations of the fanciful, within Ferrarese art, see the 
extremely different “Flemish” landscape in the Borghese Gallery, 
mentioned in note 35.) Contrary to Longhi, who emphatically 
asserts that the painting is Ferrarese, I believe that this particular 
variety of the fantastic, occurring about and after the middle of 
the century, was not possible in Ferrara but only within Florentine 
mannerism. Insofar as one can judge a picture the original of which 
one has not seen and the texture of which, therefore, one does not 
know, I think it is by Maso da San Friano. 


128. For a long time it had been the natural trend of the Fer- 
rarese artists to go to the more prosperous Bologna. When Ercole 
II built a citadel in Modena and destroyed some suburbs for the 
purpose, the homeless inhabitants also went to Bologna. 


129. The process by which the court drained away the riches 
of the country in the interests of pomp and amusement was already 
going on in the fifteenth century. In the sixteenth century the 
economic decline of Italy, and in particular of the Duchy of Fer- 
rara, was such that the ostentatious luxury of the court (the only 
means of self-advertisement at the disposal of an ambitious but 
politically increasingly unimportant ruler, like Alfonso Il) stands 
out all the more blatantly. On the other hand, the cultural life of 
the court retained its intensity, in many fields, up to the time of 
its extinction in 1597. 


130. It seems to me — though this needs more careful examina- 
tion — that beginning already in the thirties and forties, the main 
artistic commissions in Ferrara very largely derived from the Duke 
and that those for large altarpieces previously given by wealthy 
individuals were far less frequent. 
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ence had been lost for ever), was a kind of aristocratic 
republic, ruled by the large families under the Papal Legate, 
and was on the way to becoming one of the great Italian 
art centers. Abate received numerous large orders to deco- 
rate the palaces of cardinals of some literary taste, and of 
the aristocracy, who preferred pleasant subjects to ponder- 
ous erudition. It is in these Bolognese frescoes, among the 
themes of which the Aeneid and the Orlando Furioso again 
take prominence, that the spirit of Ariosto and Dosso still 
lives on, even if once again somewhat chilled. Here one is 
conscious not only of the pleasure taken in the fanciful, 
“romantic” episodes of Virgil and Ariosto but one feels 
again something of the free, magic touch of Dosso, which 
is particularly noticeable in Abate’s charming renderings 
in the Palazzo Poggi of fashionable society amusements. 
The frescoes for this palace were ordered by Cardinal 
Poggi, a member of the local aristocracy, the most influ- 
ential man in Bologna after the Papal Legate. I reproduce 
here a broad, lively brush drawing by Abate in Windsor, 
representing a Concert (Fig. 22), in which the Dosso 
touch is still very much in evidence and which constitutes 
perhaps one of Abate’s early thoughts for the two frescoes 
with musical entertainments.**' In the frescoes of the Pa- 
lazzo Poggi Abate also continues Dosso’s tradition of pure 
landscapes, and retains some of the “Flemish” fantasies of 
Battista Dosso.’** In some ways he is near, in others very 
far from Girolamo; he lived in a different world, bolder, 
less sophisticated, more imaginative, and more facile; *** 
his mannerism is nearer to baroque,‘** Girolamo’s nearer 
to classicism. The difference is clearly apparent in Abate’s 
portraits, such as the strikingly fashionable Man with a 
Parrot, in Vienna, and the chic Portrait of a Lady which I 
have discovered in the storeroom of the National Gallery, 


London (Fig. 23),’** the first probably, the second cer- 


131. At the same time, the drawing seems to elaborate a more 
improvised sketch by Abate in Modena, with theme and figures 
much alike. 

132. A. Venturi (0%. cit., p. 609) even wrongly attributed to 
Abate the landscape imitating Patinir and Bosch, in the Borghese 
Gallery, which has been just as incorrectly ascribed to Girolamo 
(see note 35). 

133. This perhaps explains why the Bolognese Primaticcio — 
who probably arranged the matter — chose him to go to the French 
court. And that is why Abate, when in France, became, in his 
approximation to Primaticcio’s style, even more Parmigianinesque 
and mundane than he was before. 

134. Mannerism, when consistently carried through, is probably 
too sophisticated and abstract a style for the illustration of Ariosto. 
His picturesque episodes lend themselves rather to expression in 
baroque, especially the very early sixteenth-century and very late 
eighteenth-century baroque (though he was taken up also in seven- 
teenth-century painting in particular, and precisely in Bologna). 
It is not surprising that few baroque works anticipate so many of 
the neo-baroque pictorial features of nineteenth-century romantic 
painting, as do Fragonard’s drawings for the Orlando Furioso. 

135. See “A Portrait in the National Gallery Identified,” Bur- 
lington Magazine, LIX, 1931, pp. 226 ff. 
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tainly, painted after he reached France. Parmigianinesque 
though they are (compare, for instance, the type of the 
London portrait with Parmigianino’s Amor in Vienna), 
they are elegant in a more worldly and gay sense than the 
portraits of his model, and than those of Girolamo. There 
is nothing sad or resigned, nothing hard or severe in them, 
just as they retain, again unlike those of Girolamo, a free, 
painterly, Venetian technique. It is characteristic that 
Abate’s early Portrait of a Woman in Madrid already 
demonstrates these same fundamental differences, near 
though it is, in other respects, to Girclamo’s portrait of the 
Duchess. 

Of Girolamo’s portraits, the one in Hampton Court, I 
believe, will henceforth serve us as the most human docu- 
ment of Girolamo’s portrait painting, indeed, as one of the 
most human documents of Italian portrait painting of the 
sixteenth century. And perhaps the fact also emerges that 
Girolamo’s works really are precious records which deserve 
to be sought out, understood, and assembled. One cannot 
claim that Girolamo is one of the very great, original, cre- 
ative artists of his century. But his exquisite, intellectual, 
and refined art represents an important shade even within 
the vast wealth of this century, especially as it is a true re- 
flection of one of the most cultured of Italian courts,’*® 
our knowledge of which, unfortunately, is greatly ham- 
pered by the fact that its treasures have been destroyed and 
dispersed, probably to an extent unequalled in any other 
artistic center of Italy. Though many problems around 
Girolamo da Carpi still remain unsolved — it is not possible 
at present to make exhaustive comparative studies in scat- 
tered places — perhaps we can hope to have advanced, in 


some points, the understanding of his art and of its milieu. 
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APPENDIX 


THE SocrAL BACKGROUND OF ITALIAN MANNERISM 


The Counter Reformation was not alone responsible for man- 
nerist art in Italy as is constantly stated in art-historical literature. 
It was not yet in being during the early part of the century, that is, 
precisely during the most intense phase of mannerism. The Counter 
Reformation was obviously one of the principal spiritual forces in 
sixteenth-century Italy, but the deeper reason why, from the middle 
of the century, it was so increasingly successful and able to permeate 
every sphere (quite apart, of course, from the traditional loyalty 
of the average Italian to his church), was the economic decline of 
Italy and, in particular, that of the previously wealthy and powerful 
Italian middle class. The decay of the Italian bourgeoisie, already 


136. I should like to mention an example to show how seriously 
artistic problems were taken at the Ferrarese court. Cardinal Salvi- 
ati and the Cardinal of Ravenna, when present at the second per- 
formance of Giovanni Battista Giraldi’s Egle (with Girolamo’s 
stage decorations), expressed dissatisfaction with the “Greek man- 
ner” of dispensing with separate acts and requested to see a further 
presentation in the “Roman manner,” with division into acts. 
Giraldi reports this in a letter to the Duke. 
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foreshadowed in the second half of the fifteenth century was, as 
is well known, consequent upon the economic advance of other 
European countries, the changing of the sea routes and the resulting 
loss to Italy of her trade with the Orient. Hence, we find an in- 
creasing importance of the aristocracy, even revitalized feudalism, 
as the dominating tendency of Italian social life in the sixteenth 
century, most noticeable perhaps in Tuscany since the establishment 
of the Duchy. It is this retrogression of social process which is the 
real, wider background of the revival of mediaeval tendencies in 
Italian intellectual life, including the courtly and aristocratic, ir- 
rational and unrealistic mannerist art itself. (I cannot here go into 
the question of how, on the other hand, a rational Protestantism, 
followed later by a rational and realistic art, only became possible 
in countries where a strong middle class, particularly an upper 
middle class, existed whose interests, in every sphere, differed from 
the Roman Curia. And only to avoid misunderstanding do I mention 
that the economic and social retrogression in Italy by no means 
implies that in the intellectual life of the second half of the six- 
teenth century a great deal was not produced that would become 
of importance for the whole of Europe in the seventeenth century ; 
still, modern tendencies were then often persecuted in Italy, and 
moreover, she had to share the role of forerunner with other 
countries far more than before.) 

In the early sixteenth century there was as yet no Counter Ref- 
ormation in Italy, but a general, very sincere, deeply religious 
ferment was evident among the masses and part of the clergy, a 
parallel to the social and religious movement of the German Ref- 
ormation (which itself had quite a strong influence throughout 
Italy, particularly among the intellectuals; most of the Italian 
reformists were really protestants, though only unconsciously). In 
Italy the very men who were later to become the dominant per- 
sonalities of the Counter Reformation participated, at first, in this 
reform movement. It was some time (after the reconciliation with 
the German Protestants had failed) before a definite borderline 
between Reformation and the reaction to it, the Counter Reforma- 
tion, could be drawn (then, indeed, the distinction became so clear- 
cut that those same personalities imprisoned their former, reform- 
minded colleagues). In fact, only when the general religious ardor 
slowly vanished toward the middle of the century, did the organized 
Counter Reformation hold the field. The phenomenon, so often 
recurring in Italian history, of a religious agitation with social and 
political features cannot, of course, be said “to begin” in the early 


sixteenth century. But here I can only revert, chronologically, in 
passing, to the religio-political upheaval in Florence of the twenties 
which consciously harked back, in its tenets, to the Savonarola 
movement of the nineties; in both movements, the middle and 
lower sections of the bourgeoisie, more zealous than the topmost 
stratum, had a large share, while the upper middle class was weak 
and divided. I give this short, primitive analysis merely to indicate 
that the intense mannerism of the early sixteenth century had, as its 
background, not the Counter Reformation, as yet non-existent, but 
the general religious, partly also social and political, agitation of 
those years, just as the excited late Quattrocento Gothic, the fore- 
runner of mannerism, corresponded to the Savonarola movement 
in Florence. (In other parts of Italy it corresponded to similar 
phenomena which, even if not so explosive, were yet expressive of 
the economic decline of Italy and of the lack of a genuine upper 
middle-class rule.) And just as both these upheavals contained 
strongly popular elements, so did the corresponding movements in 
art: early mannerism and late Quattrocento Gothic. And again, 
just as both movements possessed certain aristocratic features, so 
also did these styles: for popular and aristocratic art, both irrational, 
always show a certain kinship with each other, in contrast to 
rational upper middle-class art. (For detailed proof of this latter 
assertion, with respect to the fourteenth and early fifteenth cen- 
turies, see my book, Florentine Painting and Its Social Background, 
London, 1948.) After the democratic potentialities of the early 
sixteenth century were definitely snuffed out and the aristocratic 
tendencies reappeared, the popular traits, still to be found in early 
mannerism, largely disappeared, yielding place to the courtly and 
refined (also the scholarly). It is revealing that the mannerism 
of this sophisticated courtly art of the later part of the century 
is usually far more extreme than that of the contemporary, severe, 
puritan, accurate, uncomplicated religious painting which keeps 
close to the spirit of the official Counter Reformation, of the Council 
of Trent. 

Apart from these general hints about Italian mannerism, I can- 
not here examine the particular social background of Girolamo da 
Carpi’s style. At the present stage of research on Italian social 
history of the sixteenth century this would demand extensive study 
outside the framework and scope of this article. But for a complete 
understanding of Girolamo’s style, one must, of course, penetrate 
beyond the mere outline of the cultural background I have given 
in the text. 
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THE INDIAN CONTRIBUTION TO 
ARCHITECTURAL DECORATION IN 


SPANISH COLONIAL AMERICA’ 


ALFRED NEUMEYER 


I 


CLEAR insight into the widely dispersed notices on 

the organization and execution of building activities 

in the New World is difficult to gain. Yet such a 
knowledge is prerequisite for an understanding of Spanish 
architecture in the overseas colonies where Spain initiated 
the most extensive building program ever undertaken by a 
colonial power. In fact, this program transformed the archi- 
tectural character of an entire continent to a much greater 
extent than did the similar process at the beginning of the 
Christian epoch in the Oriental-Mediterranean area. Were 
the early Spanish builders professionals? From what part 
of Spain did they come? Were they provided with instruc- 
tions from Spain? Did the different orders take varying 
attitudes towards architecture? The answers to all of these 
questions would contribute to our understanding of the 
“style” of ecclesiastic and secular building in the colonies.” 

1. This study has been made possible by the understanding and 
the kindness of Mr. Edward Hohfeld, who donated funds from the 
May T. Morrison Trust Estate which permitted the author to travel 
in Mexico, Central, and South America. A special fund for the 
purchase of books and photographs was made available by Mrs. 
Hugh Dobbins. 

Mr. George Kubler and Mr. Harold Wethey kindly read the 
manuscript and made productive suggestions. Mr. Kubler has, in 
addition, permitted me to read in manuscript a chapter from his 
forthcoming book on Mexican architecture of the sixteenth century 
(see note 2). Mrs. Dorothy A. Evans, Mr. Emilio Harth-Terré, 
Mr. Pal Kelemen, Mr. Erwin Palm, Miss Ariel Reynolds, Mr. 
Lesley Simpson, and Miss Elizabeth Wilder have given valuable 
information and help. 

The Avery Library of Columbia University, Miss Elizabeth 


' Wilder, and Seftor Manuel Toussaint have kindly supplied photo- 


graphs. 
To all these colleagues and friends my thanks are due. 


2. The answer to these questions is for the first time supplied by 
George Kubler, Mexican Architecture of the Sixteenth Century, 2 
vols., New Haven, Yale University Press, 1948. The chapter I read 
has provided me with some much needed dates in the often uncer- 
tain chronology and has given me a clearer picture of the socio- 
economic basis of artistic activities in Mexico during the sixteenth 
century. 


Of equal difficulty is the problem of clarifying the part 
which Indian craftsmen played in the erection of the new 
structures. It is evident that the natives would have had to 
provide at least part of the necessary labor, and we know 
that entire cities like Coyoacan and Oaxtepec furnished 
labor in the quarries for the construction of Mexico City.® 
Organization of the arts and trades in the manner of Euro- 
pean guilds was traditional with the Indians.* Since George 
Kubler has presented his material in the fundamental article 
“Architects and Builders in Mexico: 1521-1550,” a 
rational basis for discussion of these preliminaries exists.” 
As to the Indian contribution under the Spanish rule, we 
learn that the Augustinian missionaries either trained the 
natives in the locality where a new structure was to be built 
or sent them for training to Mexico City. Their teachers 
were Spanish craftsmen, who watched carefully that they 
did not learn too much.® Letters of Indian chieftains to 
King Philip II of Spain between 1570 and 1580 throw 
further light upon the conditions. One of these letters is so 
expressive that a passage deserves to be quoted: “les vemos 
que todos son de una mesma suerte y condici6n, y todos son 
caballeros, porque ni los vemos cavar ni arar ni hacer paredes 
ni otras cosas con la mano, porque ninguno dellos entendid 
en hacer las iglesias y casas reales de V. M., sino que todas 
las iglesias que se edificaron y hicieron en la ciudad y pueblos 
puestos en vuestra Real Corona y encomenderos, Indios las 
edificaron y hicieron, y ninguno de los Espafioles hemos 


997 


visto trabajar en las dichas obras . In this letter pride 

3. George Kubler, “Mexican Urbanism in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury,” ART BULLETIN, XXIV, 1942, p. 162, especially the interesting 
passage from Motilinia’s letter about the construction of Mexico 
City, in footnote 27. 

4. Francis Augustus MacNutt, Fernando Cortes and the Conquest 
of Mexico, New York, 1909, p. 57. 

5. Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, vil, 1944, 
Nos. 1-2, pp. 7 ff. 

6. Kubler, of. cit., pp. 8 and 11. 


7. Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta, Nueva coleccién de documentos 
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and the feeling of outrage seem to be mingled. Indian 
execution of the new structures is explicitly mentioned on 
various occasions in Fray Jerénimo Mendicta’s Historia 
eclestastica indiana.* According to the Ordenanza de Pobla- 
dores, from 1563, one-third of the means necessary for the 
construction of every church had to be contributed by the 
natives. Since such contribution surpassed the economic re- 
sources of the Indian, his share was transformed into labor.° 
From the cutting of the stone to the gilding of the altar, the 
largest share of the activities was executed by Indian 
workers,’’ and when the Christian structure was finished, 
the drafted laborer joined in the spirit which filled these 
alien halls with foreign tongues and quaint imagery. Thus, 
from the laying of the first cornerstone to the participation 
in the ritual of the Catholic Church, the Indian was, and 
still is, an active participant. Where, then, is the stamp which 
he has, or could have, impressed upon the colonial art of 
Latin America? ™ 

Looking out of a window at the plaza in Cuzco and 
facing the baroque contours of the cathedral and the Jesuit 
church, it would be difficult to determine the country. In 
contradistinction to Indian building, the very principles 
of Christian architecture are demonstrated here in the 
vaulted and composed space of the interior, the clear re- 
lationship of interior and exterior. The decorative designs 
applied to facades and portals, in consonance with the in- 
terior walls and arcaded pillars, tend to rounded and curved 
vegetative forms, such as European art had developed since 
the days of the Renaissance. At its purest, this European 
spirit is expressed in the cathedral churches of the main city 
and the provincial capitals: Guadalajara, Morelia, Mexico, 


para la historia de México, Mexico, 1892, IV, p. 130. See also 
Kubler, of. cit., p. 10. 


8. Quotations in Diego Angulo Ifiguez, Historia del arte his- 
pano americano, Barcelona, 1945, pp. 136-139. 

g. Herbert I. Priestley, The Coming of the White Man, New 
York, 1929, p. 113. 

10. See letter of Cortes to Charles V, written in 1524, reprinted 
in Lesley Byrd Simpson, Many Mexicos, New York, 1941, p. 26, 
and the extensive letter of Archbishop Alonso De Monttfar to the 
Council of the Indies, Simpson, of. cit., p. 82, reprinted in extenso 
in D. Luis Torres De Mendoza, Coleccién de documentos ineditos 
. Madrid, 1865, IV, pp. 491-530. 

11. This question was asked first, and with consistency, by Angel 
Guido in a number of valuable contributions, the first of them being 
Fusion hispano-indigena en la arquitectura colonial, Rosario, 1925. 
For his further writings, see Arqueologia y estética de la arqui- 
tectura criolla, Buenos Aires, 1932, and his last book, a collection of 
splendidly illustrated essays which, chiefly, reiterate the thesis of 
the 1925 book, Redescubrimiento de America en el arte, Buenos 
Aires, 1944. Method and conclusion of this writer differ so widely 
from my own approach that there will be occasion, within the text 
of this essay, to refer to them. The unawareness of the problems 
envisaged by Guido may be seen in the utterly vague treatment of 
the problems of indigenous art in the colonial period in Sylvester 
Baxter, La arquitectura hispano colonial en México, Mexico D.F., 
1934, pp. 19-23 (written in 1go1). 


Puebla, and Oaxaca, in Mexico; Cartagena, Quito, and 
Lima, in South America. 

This unquestioned application of European architectural 
forms in the colonies has its firm foundation in the royal 
ordinances promulgated by the Consejo de las Indias (since 
1511) in Madrid. The layout of cities with their plazas, 
houses, and courtyards is specifically prescribed and it re- 
flects the rational and reasonable approach to city planning 
in the Renaissance era.’* These ordinances bespeak not only 
the endeavor of the first modern centralized monarchy to 
keep the colonies under strict surveillance, but also a very 
definite religious philosophy. Only by obliteration of any 
vestiges of paganism could the triumph of the Catholic 
Church be assured. Aesthetic or ethnological considerations 
such as the preservation of valuable monuments or respect 
for native traditions were, of course, completely absent and 
did not in general enter the mind of the white man.** 

Must we then conclude from this that the Indian was 
deprived by the Spanish of any right and possibility of ex- 
pressing his own sense of forms in the service of his new 
master? The case is more complicated than that, for we 
must not even take it for granted that the Indians wanted, 
or were able, to do so. In the cathedral of Cuzco there are 
extant nine of an original series of twelve paintings repre- 
senting the Twelve Months of the Year. The subject 
matter of these seventeenth-century pictures is most un- 
usual since colonial painting is nearly exclusively religious. 
The well-painted canvases, therefore, aroused the atten- 
tion of local historians in the 1930’s. Every evidence sup- 
ported the professional verdict which declared the pictures 
Flemish. Indeed, the expanded and detailed rendering of 
the landscape, together with the blue-green coloration sup- 
ported such an opinion. Recently, however, a signature was 
discovered which reads: ““Ttito Quispe, 1631.”** This is 
a purely Indian name and one which occurs on another 
canvas in the monastery of Santo Domingo in Cuzco, a 
painting in the most Italianate manner. Being an outstand- 
ing master (he is one of the few Indian artists who broke 


12. See N. Andrew N. Cleven, Readings in Hispanic American 
History, Boston, 1927, pp. 331-336 (Royal Ordinance of 1573). 
For an excellent discussion see the article on “Mexican Urbanism,” 
by George Kubler, ART BULLETIN, XXIV, 1942, pp. 160 ff. 


13. The very understanding attitude of many of the early Fran- 
ciscan missionaries like Fray Bernardino de Sahagin, Bartolomeo 
de las Casas, and others, is due to their Christian missionary ethics. 
Their spirit is to be found later again with the Jesuits of Paraguay. 
See Fernando de Los Rios, “The Action of Spain in America,” in 
Concerning Latin American Culture, New York, 1940, pp. 49 ff., 
and Eberhard Gothein, Reformation und Gegenreformation, 
Munich, 1924, Vol. 111: Der christlich-soziale Staat der Jesuiten in 
Paraguay, pp. 207 ff. For the destruction of temples and idols, see 
Robert Ricard, La conquéte spirituelle du Mexique, Paris, 1933, 
p. 52. 

14. El Comercio, Lima, Nov. 6, 1943. Kindly supplied by Sefior 
Adolpho Winternitz, Lima. 
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through the usual anonymity of religious painting), he 
succeeded in reaching the highest place imaginable — that 
of being mistaken for a European painter.’* We conclude 
from this and other evidences, such as the case of the 
Quitefian Indian sculptor, Caspicara,*® who worked under 
the inspiration of Della Robbia, that the elevated native 
artist and craftsman must usually have been unaware of, 
or unwilling to share in, the heritage of his own artistic 
patrimony. Both sides then, as far as a deliberate effort is 
concerned, failed to work on an active fusion of the two 
cultures in the arts. Yet the history of the arts has sufficient 
examples of the instinctive or non-deliberate fusion of the 
arts of two different civilizations. ‘The most extensive field 
for observation of the merging of alien civilizations can be 
found in the later centuries of the Roman Empire. Fusion 
with oriental elements in the frescoes of Dura-Europos or 
the Coptic textiles of Egypt, fusion with Germanic elements 
in the mosaic pavements of England, fusion with oriental 
and Germanic elements in the crosses of Ireland — all 
demonstrate this strange phenomenon during the difficult 
period of cultural assimilation. Substitution of new mean- 
ings for old images (Christ — Orpheus) or the choice of 
ambiguous images (shepherd with lamb — Christ) pertains 
to meaning or subject matter. Such exchange of meanings, 
however, is always accompanied by similar conditions in 
the realm of form. With the transformation of ideology the 
forms must alter necessarily. Many examples are known of 
only half-understood perspective designs in late antique and 
Early Christian mosaics and miniatures, with their charac- 
teristics of disappearing ground lines, of hovering feet above 
the soil, of irrational juxtapositions, of dissolution of the 
relation of the whole to its subservient parts.’ If similar 
characteristics of representation can appear in such widely 
separated regions and cultures as Asia, Africa, and Europe, 
then certain physio-psychological compulsions must be op- 
erative in cultural-visual adaptations. And if such com- 
pulsions exist, they should help us to understand similar 
traits in Latin American art.**® Indeed, the situation on the 


15. This is not only the painter’s point of view but also that of 
the first book ever written on the painting of Cuzco: F. Cossio 
del Pomar, Pintura Colonial (Escuela Cuzquefa), new ed., Cuzco, 
1928. While this book has the merit of compiling some of the 
material, it judges the aesthetic quality exclusively from the Euro- 
pean academic point of view and thus fails to grasp the peculiar 
aesthetics of Indian or Criollo folk art. 

16. José Gabriel Navarro, Arts plasticas ecuatorianas, Mexico, 
1945, pp. 199 ff. Idem, La escultura en el Ecuador, Madrid, 1929. 

17. For a general discussion in brief form, see Ernst Kitzinger, 
Early Medieval Art in the British Museum, London, 1940, pp. 4 ff. 
For basic discussions see: Alois Riegl, Stilfragen, Vienna, 1893; 
F. Wickhoff, Die Wiener Genesis, Vienna, 1895; A. Riegl, Spat- 
rémische Kunstindustrie, 1901 (new ed., Vienna, 1927). 

18. Angulo Ifiguez of. cit., has noticed such parallelism. See 
p. 140 and p. 332. 
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American continent is comparable: a new religion, a sup- 
planted aesthetic tradition, and a people alien to both of 
them and charged with the task of executing the colonial 
structures. If this situation is similar throughout the Ameri- 
can continent we must not wonder if the results are also 
similar all over Spanish America. 

Material is scattered over a continent and. occasionally 
difficult of access. It is not possible, therefore, to survey it 
without preliminary studies, but it is possible to outline the 
problem, to explain the operative forces and to establish, 
within the limitation of our knowledge, geographical and 
historical continuity between the individual phenomena. 
Only then can we consider architectural forms as belonging 
to an evolutionary process which we describe under the 
term “style,” escaping the “isolationism” frequent in Latin 
American art-history which has impeded the understanding 
of many of its essential features. It will be necessary to 
provide detailed descriptions of ornamental forms in order 
to lead the analysis beyond generalizations. Ordinary terms 
of evaluation will have to be shelved because the under- 
standing of colonial art has suffered from an undue com- 
parison with the monuments of the Spanish motherland, a 
method which has blocked an insight into the “folk art” 
characteristics of Spanish American art. In calling it a 
“folk art,” it will also be necessary to examine the design 
styles of the “folk,” i.e. of the Indians who executed archi- 
tectural and sculptural monuments, an analysis which the 
work of archaeologists will have to supplement. As we 
recognize the idiomatic use of European motifs, a specific 
mestizo art will appear, which, by the varying degree of 
its Indian admixture, can bring forth similar stylistic fea- 
tures in places as far apart from each other as Puebla in 
Mexico and Arequipa in southern Peru. However, obser- 
vation seems to point to the fact that a true Mestizo style 
appears only where the Indians had attained a high aesthetic 
culture of their own at the time of the Spanish conquest. 

Mestizo art, representing a folk idiom of classical Medi- 
terranean art (except where it is Gothic or Arabic in deri- 
vation ), does partake of those general features of the hybrid 
fringe civilizations of the Mediterranean which in antiquity 
reached from Gandhara to Scotland. By occasional com- 
parison with them a clearer insight into the constituting 
factors of Spanish colonial art will be gained. Being a 
colonial art, it has, like the monuments of the Near and 
Middle East during the Hellenistic-Roman period, the 
same wide range from purely European importations to 
monuments in which the local traditions of form overpower 
the foreign elements and force them into their own custom- 
ary patterns. For that reason a colonial art can never be 
stylistically as homogeneous nor can it be as clearly defined 
in its genesis as that of the conquering motherland from 


which the forms are introduced. On the other hand, by its 
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modifications and “‘misunderstandings,” colonial art casts 
light upon its own aesthetic structure. 


II 


In front of the churchyard of Acolman (Mexico D.F., 
1539-1560), in the axis of the main portal, stands a stone 
cross dating from the period of the construction of the 
church, that is from about 1550 (Fig. 1).’* It is a cross of 
peculiar design, consisting of two rounded beams, the head 
of Christ emerging from the center between the horizontal 
and vertical beams. The only anthropomorphic form, the 
head, thus suggests that we interpret the vertical log as the 
body of Christ and the horizontal beam as the arms of the 
crucified. The unusual rounded form of the beams makes 
them appear more three-dimensional and semiorganic; the 
convex forms are covered with ornamental designs, like 
the patterns on a printed fabric, representing the symbols of 
Christ’s martyrdom: the ladder, the sponge, the column of 
the flagellation, the rooster of Peter’s denial, and floral 
designs, which altogether transform the beam into an ani- 
mated body. At the ends of the horizontal beam, where the 
hands of Christ would be expected, the crossarm ends in a 
carved semiabstract Indian floral design with spreading 
petals, which, through the power of association, reminds 
one of the fingers of Christ.*° The features of the Lord, 
crowned with the crown of thorns, are untraditional: with 
long hair, high cheekbones, and narrow eyes, he is an 
Indian Christ who has suffered martyrdom. He has not 
yet emerged to classical corporality but remains a half-sym- 
bolical sign. The treatment is that of architectural sculp- 
ture on Aztec temples on which the anthropomorphic or 
zoomorphic forms grow from the building stone, and em- 
bossed decorations cover the surface with intricate design. 

A similar example, found at the church of Santiago in 
Atzacoalco (Mexico),”* is made still more important by 
the unusual headgear bestowed upon it by the native crafts- 
man. On top of a capital-like ending above Christ’s head 
rests a Gothic decorative carving in the form of four di- 


19. George Kubler suggests that, because of its similarity to the 
pictorial style of Indian manuscripts of that period, the cross may 
date from the second construction period, 1580-1600. 


20. Foliated crosses are, of course, well known in Europe, es- 
pecially during the Gothic period; always, however, the limbs of 
Christ are affixed to the cross, while here the floral design replaces 
the limbs. 

The symbols of Christ’s martyrdom appear often in the Mass 
of St. Gregory. On the rooftops of Indian houses on the Andean 
plateau of Peru one also finds crosses enriched by ladder, spear, and 
sponge. 

21. Reproduced in Angel Guido, Redescubrimiento, p. 247. The 
date, according to letter from G. Kubler, is probably about 1600. 
For this and several other exampics see also José Moreno Villa, 
La escultura colonial mexicana, Mexico, 1942, pls. 1-7a, pp. 16-17. 
The preform to its headgear is found in a cross in the Colegio de 
Guadalupe Hidalgo (illus. André Michel, Histoire de Part, vi11, 3, 
Paris, 1929, p. 1025). 


agonally spreading finials, probably taken from the building 
grounds of the church. But such a decoration remains 
obscure unless interpreted from the point of view of the 
Indian. Seen as a feathered headgear, it bestows upon Christ 
the dignity of a royal person who, according to native cus- 
tom, wears elaborate feather decorations. This is also the 
interpretation which Moreno Villa has given it.** The same 
author has briefly discussed a number of these crosses, sug- 
gesting for them the name ““Tequitqui crosses,” teqguitqui 
being an Aztec word for “tributary.” This term is suggested 
as a parallel to the Islamic mudéjar, which has the same 
connotation and refers to the style of the Islamic tributaries 
who executed Christian churches. The word seems well 
chosen because it refers to a parallel cultural phenomenon 
with a similar result of a hybrid stylistic expression. Fray 
Toribio de Benavente proudly claims that it is said “que 
en ninguna parte de la cristiandad esta mas ensalzada, ni 
adonde tantas ni tales ni tan altas cruzes haya.”** 

A more simplified type of a cross is found at Tepoztlan 
(Prov. Morelos, Mexico) and at Patzcuaro (Prov. Mi- 
choacan, Mexico).** The cross in Tepoztlan (church built 
in 1560-1588 )** has carved in the center, where the others 
showed the head of Christ, the symbol of the sun, not, 
presumably, without deeper significance.*® Might not the 
Indian worshipper find in this familiar sign an understand- 
able symbol of divine power? These crosses are apparently 
the most important group of sculptural monuments which 
have preserved, in form and meaning, the Indian character 
in sixteenth-century ecclesiastical art. They are architec- 
tural and representational at the same time, they are deco- 
rative and symbolic, animate and inanimate, they stand for 
a meaning and they are the meaning, they banish a spell 
and they are a spell. 

This characterization implies that it is in the interaction 
of differing religious concepts that we must look for one of 


22. Moreno Villa, of. cit., p. 18. 

23. Angulo Ifiguez, of. cit., p. 195. 

24. These crosses represent a varying degree of “Indianization.” 
Some of them, like the one on top of the pyramid of Cholula (Prov. 
Puebla, ca. 1550, reproduced in Trent Elwood Sanford, The Story 
of Architecture in Mexico, New York, 1947, pl. xx111) show only 
vague reminiscences of the Indian flower motif used at the end of 
the vertical beam. [t would be necessary to investigate whether the 
type of the Cholula cross represents a later variant or simply a more 
Spanish one. 

25. For the church, see Dr. Atl and M. Toussaint, Jglesias de 
México, Mexico, 1927, V1, pp. 45-46. For reproduction showing 
the cross with the church behind it, see Sanford, of. cit., pl. xx. 
The substructure of the cross to which the inscription refers is 
from 1871. 


26. Instead of the symbol of the sun, the crosses of Tepeapulco 
(Moreno Villa, of. cét., fig. 7) and San Felipe de los Alzates have 
in the center an obsidian disk. For its interpretation, see Rafael 
Garcia Granados, “Reminiscencias idolatricas en monumentos 
coloniales,” Anales del Instituto de Investigaciones Estéticas, 
Mexico, 1940, II, no. 5, pp. 54-56. 
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the motivating powers in the creation of the new style. We 
then should be able to parallel the style of the Tequitqui 
crosses with similar appearances where a comparable histori- 
cal situation exists. This is the case with the early stone 
crosses of Ireland, England, and Scotland, where Germanic 
paganism and oriental or European Christianity met during 
the fifth century and where gradually a cross form de- 
veloped in which either abstract designs or story-telling 
details are inscribed into the cross, without affixing an image 
to the cross. T. D. Kendrick describes these early North- 
umbrian crosses as follows: “as a type of monument these 
crosses represent insular, probably Irish invention; indeed, 
it is not impossible that they are to be connected with the 
ancient menhir cult of the Celtic world and first appear as 
the result of a deliberate policy whereby the public and 
easily comprehended testimony of the native menhir-like 
memorial, or of the wooden idol, became a part of the mis- 
sionary apparatus of the Church itself.””** 

A similar fusion must be imagined in our Mexican 
crosses. While the demand of the Church was for a cross 
with the figure of the Lord which would be customary for 
a crucifix in the sixteenth century, the Indian craftsman 
withdrew as much as possible from the alien task and re- 
placed the image, in part or completely, by symbolical signs 
which could express much better the magic propensities of 
a cult figure.”* In both instances the abstract symbols cut 
more or less flatly in the stone tend to become ornaments. 
Symbolism and a decorative style belong inextricably to- 
gether. 

Our parallel may then suggest that the roots of this 
“style” are not to be sought primarily in an adaptation of 
Islamic-Spanish Mudéjar or any other art style but in that 
psychological situation created by the meeting of European 
Christianity with Indian paganism which must lead to 
specific visual concepts. The native traditions as well as 
those of the Mudéjar only provided the techniques and 
patterns, while the final form was caused by new ideological 
configurations. These new concepts could only become ex- 
pressive by the application of either Indian or Spanish de- 


27. T. D. Kendrick, Anglo Saxon Art to A.D. 900, London, 
1938, p. 126. See also, Fraicois Henry, Irish Art in the Early 
Christian Period, London, 1940, pp. 28 and 57; L. Curle and 
Francois Henry, “Early Christian Art in Scotland,” Gazette des 
Beaux Aris, 1943, p. 263; for illustrations see, especially, Arthur 
Kingsley Porter, The Crosses and Culture of Ireland, New Haven, 
1931, and 2nd ed., 1935. 


28. An interesting sixteenth-century letter is reprinted in Icaz- 
balceta’s collection in which the writer complains that idolatry is 
not yet extinguished amongst Misteca, Zapoteca, and Chontules. 
The clergy is blamed as being much too negligent about these 
things; Icazbalceta, of. cit., 1 (1886), pp. 178-179. The situation 
has not changed much since this letter was written. For the seven- 
teenth century, see Thomas Gage, The English American. A New 
Survey of the West Indies, 1648, ed. A. P. Newton, Guatemala 
City, 1946, p. 253. 
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signs and working methods. Since the Spanish colonizers 
provided these designs either in the form of work drawings 
or of prints, we have to examine their contribution first. 

Spanish art at the period of the conquest was the ripe 
product of a centuries-old development of orient and occi- 
dent expressed in highly ornate architectural styles: Mudé- 
jar, flamboyant Gothic, and Plateresque.”* Born in different 
civilizations, each of them showed in its decorative designs 
a different aesthetic slant: the Gothic ornament seems to 
grow out of the stone and to express its inner life, its rise or 
fall, its thickness or thinness, its compactness or pliability, 
by gradual emergence from the underlying material; the 
Plateresque, as it were, shows the flowering forms cut from 
their ground and distributed symmetrically on the surface. 
It is not concerned with the matter underneath but with 
the interpretation of the flat areas on the outer plane. By 
orderly arrangement it animates the surface with propor- 
tioned and rhythmical relationships. It invites the eye to 
enjoy the rich dress for elegant structure. It is an outlandish 
costume, though, and worn mostly in the Italianate man- 
ner. The Mudéjar treats the surface as a pliable and mal- 
leable material. In reversal of the Gothic principle of mani- 
fest growth, it disguises the invisible structural tendencies 
and neutralizes the wall in its architectural function. The 
Gothic grows from inward, the Plateresque (being half 
Renaissance ) attaches its design to the surface, the Mudé jar 
presses it into the wall. It treats every material as if it were 
stucco, and stucco is its favorite material. First is the mould 
and then, like an afterthought, the matter on which to 
impress it. The decoration resembles a filigree on which to 
admire the conquest of the material by human skill, and 
inventiveness. The designs are elaborate, intricate, often 
transforming the vegetal derivation of the patterns into 
stylized abstractions. Stressing the incessant sequence of 
patterns, it obliterates the individual part. 

Each of these styles remained alive for two hundred 
years, in the end blending with the latest arrival from 
Europe, the baroque. Each of them established itself with 
local variations from Santo Domingo to Arequipa (Peru), 
and in most instances Indian workmen were the executors. 
Which of the three manners of Spanish ornamentation 
would be instinctively the most congenial to the Indian’s 
own experiences in form and technical treatment! His 
attitude towards these art forms must be understood as a 
subconscious attraction to those features in the complexity 
of Spanish art which were conceivable to him and accord- 
ingly adaptable to his own vocabulary. To select and to 
express himself freely was in many instances not possible 
where trained architects and supervising friars guided the 


29. Bernard Bevan, History of Spanish Architecture, New York, 
1939. Arthur Byne and Mildred Shapley, Spanish Architecture of 
the Sixteenth Century, New York, 1917. Diego Angulo Ifiguez, 
Architectura mudéjar, Seville, 1932. 
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Fic. 2. Acolman, Mexico D.F.: S. Agustin. Fic. 3. Oaxaca (Oax.), Mexico: Museum. 
Crest stone. Middle sixteenth century. (Photo: Gold jewelry from Monte Alban 

Archivo de la Direccién de Monumentos Colo- 

niales) ‘ 


Fic. 1. Acolman, Mexico D.F.: Ex-convent of 
S. Agustin. Cross in front of atrium. Second half 
of sixteenth century. (Photo: Archivo de la Direccion 
de Monumentos Coloniales) 


Fic. 4. Huejotzingo (Puebla), Mexico: Ex-convent S. Francisco. Entrance ar- 
cade. 1550. (Photo: Archivo de la Direccién de Monumentos Coloniales) 


Fic. 6. Cholula (Puebla), Mexico: Capital with mythological eagle figure. 
Late sixteenth century. (Photo: Direccién de Monumentos Coloniales) 


Fic. 5. Valladolid: S. Gregorio. Courtyard. 1492 


Fic. 7. Huejotzingo (Puebla), Mexico: S. Francisco. Courtyard posa. 


Middle sixteenth century. (Photo: Instituto Nacional de Antropologia 1588 
e Historia) 
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Fic. 9. Tlalnepantla, Mexico D.F.: Parochial church. Entrance. ca. 
Shi] 1590. (Photo: Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia) 


Fic. 8. Tepoztlan (Mor.), Mexico: Church 


Fic. 10. Xochimilco, Mexico D.F.: 


Church. Main 


entrance. 
1590. (Photo: Instituto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia) 
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hand of the Indian; but farther away from the centers of 
Spanish contact this process of adaptation and transforma- 
tion was immediately taking place. 

It is therefore not sufficient to look for Jndian motifs or 
subject matter in sixteenth-century architecture. Very little 
freedom was left for their introduction. It is in the execution 
and interpretation of European forms that the native in- 
fluence must be discovered. Seen from such a point of view, 
so-called provincialisms may become the most interesting 
field of observation, and the statement of Angulo “that 
one cannot help being surprised by the superficiality and the 


sporadic nature of that influence”®° 


can no longer be ac- 
cepted. His complaint that the Spaniards did not avail them- 
selves of the greatness of Aztec and Inca forms would 
have called this meritorious historian before the chair of 
the Inquisition, and his surprise about the lack of spiritual 
force “‘on the part of the dominated” asks from an unfree 
people that it act like the free masters. Our method of in- 
quiry is, then, to examine a number of monuments which 
differ in their appearance from their European models and 
to isolate those elements which lend them their “colonial” 
character. Whether we evaluate these characteristics as a 
positive factor in the culture of Latin America or see in 
them merely a deterioration of European art depends on 
our point of view. At least we should have learned from the 
discussion of late Roman art to judge cultural phenomena 
by their own patterns and not by standards beyond their 
own Kunstwollen.* 

A crest stone from Acolman (Fig. 2), ** executed prob- 
ably at the time of its foundation about 1540, shows the 
native treatment of the stone clearly: the forms receive 
their character by being grooved. This technique of groov- 
ing is peculiarly Indian. It is found in a very large number 
of stone monuments and may have its origin in the stone 
tools used by the local artisans as well as in the soft material 
with which they had to work. Yet the technical character- 
istics gradually became a manner of the conception of forms 
which compelled the Indian to apply this technique beyond 
any practical necessity. The importance of this method of 
stone carving has been recognized by Angulo in its far- 
reaching implications: “Aunque sea logico atribuir a mano 
india esa técnica [sc. of beveling] que, en realidad, es ana- 
loga a la bizantina o barbara, y que vuelve a florecer prin- 
cipalmente en el valle de Méjico en el siglo xvi, es de 
todos modos un problema atin no estudiado.”** Yet Angulo 
has not only recognized the significance of the beveling 


30. Diego Angulo, “The Mudéjar Style in Mexican Architec- 
ture,” Ars Islamica, 11, 2, 1935, Pp. 225. 


31. For an excellent discussion of this fallacy, see Ruth Benedict, 
Patterns of Culture, New York, 1934. 


32. P. Calders, Acolman, Mexico, 1945; Atl and Toussaint, 
Iglésias de Mexico, Vi, pp. 34 ff.; Sanford, of. cit., pp. 149-153. 
33. Angulo, of. cit., p. 140. 


technique for the native expression but has also envisaged 
its similarity to features in Byzantine and barbaric art and 
he has furthermore shown the connection between the 
sixteenth-century and the eighteenth-century formulations 
of this style. Our analysis will proceed parallel to the sug- 
gestions of Angulo.** Further, it is evident that the Indian 
would find the Mudéjar technique, which likewise cuts 
negative space out of the stone or stucco, most sympathetic 
to his own experiences, and it will accordingly not always 
be possible to determine whether a certain design originated 
in the Islamic or in the Indian field or in both. To call this 
technique “primitive” or “barbaric” does not help much. 
While incision and cutting-out are indeed primitive tech- 
niques, they can take on the same high degree of elaboration 
as any other more “developed” approach, as the case of 
oriental art on its long road from Babylon to the Alhambra 
indicates. The same is true for the grooving and beveling 
technique of the Indians. What remains unchanged during 
the evolution of technique is a way of seeing things which 
forces the native craftsman to adopt subconsciously his own 
manner to the alien design and to modify this alien design 
until the two have merged into a new entity. Where the 
stone under the hands of the European carver would have 
been rounded, with the Indian the edges remain flat. All 
forms tend to be on the same plane, and flow into each 
other without accentuated points, as the treatment of the 
leaves and the chain below indicate. The grooves cut in 
equal depth create a shadow band of equal darkness which 
accompanies the lighted surface of the stone with the cor- 
responding dark design. The flowers are not conceived as 
belonging to botanical reality but are adjusted to a design 
which is pre-Spanish. While the eye was looking at the 
European sample (presumably there was one), the mind 
conducted the artisan’s hand into the traditional calligraphy. 
This may become more evident by a comparison with a 
piece of gold jewelry from Monte Alban (Museum 
Oaxaca; Fig. 3), although we must realize that we are 
comparing stone with metal. In the center part we find 
the typical Indian grooving technique, the same flatness, 
the same lack of accents, the same flow of one form into 
another, the same prevalence of the form total over the 
individual parts. But especially one notes the forcing of 
originally organic forms, such as the volute, or the bending 
of leaves into a more rigid abstract design. Indian decorative 
form, while it may be derived from nature, does not refer 
to nature. Seen from such a point of view, the transforma- 
tion of the crest becomes understandable as being more 
than just primitive. 

The Franciscan church and monastery of Huejotzingo 


34. The insight into these problems came to the author, how- 
ever, on his journey to Mexico, Ecuador, and Peru in 1947 before 
he had read Angulo’s book. The latter merely served as a welcome 
verification and encouragement. 
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(Prov. Puebla, Mexico)*° belongs likewise to the early 
and to the most interesting group of monuments. It not 
only preserves its character as a Gothic fortress church in 
its architecture, but it also is one of the few existing struc- 
tures in which fresco painting and stone carving demon- 
strate the transition from mediaeval traditions to the con- 
temporary Plateresque Renaissance. While all decorative 
motifs of the facade are treated in the flat manner, one of 
them strikes the attention as quite unusual; it is found at 
the first arch to the left on the entrance arcade of the 
porteria (Fig. 4) and can be described best as a chain 
pattern. The motif derives from Franciscan symbolism, 
the chain probably symbolizing the breaking of the Arabic 
bondage, the rope symbolizing humility. The rope design 
appears at the Island of Santo Domingo in San Francisco 
and the Casa del Cordon,** while the chain appears first 
— as far as I know — at Huejotzingo. Yet one must com- 
pare it with the chain design in the motherland in order to 
see the striking transformation. Under the upper story of 
the courtyard of San Gregorio in Valladolid (Fig. 5) one 
finds a good example. The design consists of two parts, a 
larger link with straight parts and a smaller link with 
curved parts. By this variation an exact imitation of a metal 
chain is given. The rendering, besides, is so fully three- 
dimensional that the illusion of a real object stretched over 
a straight surface is achieved. Where the chain meets the 
corner a curved hook ends (or begins), thus starting out 
the design where the wall begins. In Huejotzingo the chain 
disappears with one link cut off, as it were, into the wall, 
making clear that the relation of the ornament to the wall 
is a different one. It is not conceived as belonging to a limited 
surface zone which it subdivides geometrically. ‘The links 
are of equal size and completely flattened out. The effect 
is that of a continuous, wavy band which hardly suggests 
the rendition of a real object. Besides, the end of the hook 
is strangely blunted and recalls immediately the design of 
the Indian volute as it appears, for example, on the temple 
walls of Xochicalco (Prov. Morelos), whereas the wavy 
band reminds one of the design for the feathered serpent’s 
body on the Toltec temple of Quétzalcoatl at Teotihuacan 
(Mexico D.F.).*” 

These examples can demonstrate what is meant by the 
term “form adaptation,” a process which must be traced 
back to the very beginning of colonial art. So essential is 


35. Angulo, of. cit., pp. 203 ff.; Garcia Granados and Mac- 
Gregor, Huejotzingo, Mexico, 1934; Sanford, op. cit., pp. 143-144. 
G. Kubler informs me that the impost voussoirs of the porteria are 
recut and the porteria has been rebuilt. 


36. Reproduced in Angulo, of. cit., pp. 95-110, and Erwin 
Walter Palm, “Plateresque and Renaissance Monuments of the 
Island of Hispaniola,” Journal of the Society of Architectural 
Historians, v, 1945-46, figs. 5, 6. 

37. Details of these temples are reproduced next to each other 
in Sanford, of. cit., pls. 111 and Iv. 


this phenomenon in the history of art that for its better 
understanding we will have to go back to a similar occur- 
rence in the transformation of the classical ornament into 
the Byzantine. In the words of Adolph Goldschmidt, who 
has so well analyzed this factor: “Der Vorgang besteht 
darin, dass eine Form, sei es in der Natur, sei es in einem 
Kunstwerk, von dem Betrachter nicht in ihrem organischen 
Zusammenhang, sondern nur als eine Summe von Einzel- 
heiten erfasst wird.”** This is exactly our case: the chain 
is but a stimulus for the creation of a traditional pattern 
with only a secondary reference to the real object. Deprived 
of its original meaning, it breaks up in its formal elements. 
It loses much of its European character and in the beginning 
it is therefore not always easy to tell whether a work is co- 
lonial or pre-colonial. In Cholula (Prov. Puebla, Mexico) 
we find in a private house two capitals with the representa- 
tion of a human-headed eagle, undoubtedly a mythological 
subject (Fig. 6).°° The one side ends in a classical volute 
executed in the technique previously described and repeated 
on the left lower side of the inner capital. The first im- 
pression is that of an Indian work, but the degree of detailed 
naturalism (such as the treatment of the bird’s leg) ex- 
cludes the piece from the pre-colonial epoch. It is rather 
characterized by a roughness and sturdiness of execution 
which we find occasionally during the early decades of the 
Spanish occupation. One thinks of Romanesque animal 
sculpture, and, indeed, occasional Romanesque motifs can 
be observed in architectural and sculptural details.*° 

Again half-Romanesque (that is, “archaic” in the Euro- 
pean sense) and half-Indian is the baptismal font of the 
church of Tlalnepantla (Mexico D.F.), a church whose 
facade also shows some purely Indian patterns (Fig. 9).** 
Between crudely carved horizontal and vertical rope pat- 
terns of European origin one finds the sun disk. In the outer 
circle the beams are elaborated by wavelike crests, a typical 
Aztec ornament, while the «enter consists of an intertwined 
pattern in “H”’ design with a central cross which may be 
meant as the monogram of Christ, but which is purely 
Indian in its mazelike intertwining of forms. This font is 


one of the rarest documents of the transitional period.*? 


38. Adolph Goldschmidt, Die Bedeutung der Formenspaltung in | 
der Kunstentwicklung, Harvard Tercentenary Publication, Cam- 
bridge, 1937, p. 1. 

39. Reproduced and briefly mentioned in Angulo, of. cit., fig. 
159 and p. 142. According to G. Kubler, the volute may help to 
date the console ca. 1580. 

40. So-called “Romanesque” features are only a more primitive 
treatment of forms such as the animals on the staircase of the Casa 
del Almirante in Cuzco, which set the object a few hundred years 
back in the history of styles. “Archaic,” in our opinion, seems a 
better term than “Romanesque.” 

41. Angulo, of. cit., figs. 157-158. Probably ca. 1590 accord- 
ing to G. Kubler. See also our text, p. 111. 


42. For other examples see Angulo, of. cit., p. 313. 
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All the monuments heretofore discussed show more or 
less the technique of flat, grooved, or embossed designs. In 
this respect they are in conformity with most of the pre- 
colonial monuments. While such an approach to decorative 
design may have had its original reason in the technical 
limitations of the implements used — Fray Jerénimo Men- 
dicta mentions that especially** — it had become in time a 
tradition and an aesthetic notion. 


III 


It is from works of minor size that the new Indian- 
Spanish manner gradually proceeds to more and more am- 
bitious tasks. On the fronts of the small chapels in the four 
corners of the courtyards of sixteenth-century churches, 
the so-called posas,** such as those at Calpan (1548) and 
Huejotzingo (1550) (Fig. 7), one finds angels flying 
toward a heraldic device in the center. These angels may 
well be compared to the flying “Victoria” holding a wreath 
on late Roman sarcophagi and triumphal arches. They 
both renounce foreshortening of any kind and spread their 
limbs on a plane, expressing their function in decorative 
terms. This comparison indicates that, as in the case of the 
oriental craftsman who executed the traditional Roman 
designs, so here in the case of the Indian artisan who exe- 
cuted the Renaissance samples, a reduction of the spatial 
concepts and a readaptation of these reduced motifs to an 
ornamental unit was taking place. How this flat style is 
used shortly after on a larger scale may be studied on the 
facade of the church of Tepoztlan (Prov. Morelos) erected 
between 1559 and 1580 (Fig. 8). Tepoztlan is today still 
an Indian community of a rather unspoiled character.** 
Here the Dominicans, far away from the centers of archi- 
tectural activity and behind the other orders in architectural 
experience,*® had to rely entirely on the understanding of 
the native stonecutter. A Renaissance portal crowned by a 
triangular gable,** over it two angels holding an inscription 
tablet, and on top of this an arched window — this is the 
adornment of the otherwise bare facade. The execution of 


the designs is flat to an unparalleled degree. In fact, the 


43. Ibid., pp. 138-139. 

44. These chapels are purely Mexican in character. They appear 
around 1530 and cease after 1575, according to G. Kubler. They 
were used for religious ceremonies for the Indians. See Angulo, 
op. cit., pp. 181 ff. and 192 ff. 

45. It has therefore been chosen by Redfield for his analysis of 
an Indian community. Robert Redfield, Tepoztlén. A Mexican 
Village, New York, 1930. See also Sanford, of. cit., p. 155; Atl 
and Toussaint, I glésias de Mexico, Vi, pp. 45-46. 

46. Kubler, “Architects and Builders,” Journal of the Warburg 
Institute, V1, 1944, pp. 12-13. 

47. The iconography of Mary with Two Saints in the gable 
field follows precisely the post-Tridentine point of view as given 
in Carlo Borromeo’s Instructiones Fabricae (see G. Kubler, 
Mexican Architecture of the Sixteenth Century). 


figures look as if they were cut from a mould and enlivened 
by incised lines which indicate the folds of the garments. 
In obvious contrast to the primitive character of the tech- 
nique stands the advanced character of the figures, especially 
of the angels with their foreshortened bodies, their energetic 
contours, and their well-drawn folds. This discrepancy may 
provide us with a clue to the way in which these figures 
were executed. A draughtsman must have traced the de- 
signs taken from drawings which were copies from previous 
executions of the same motif, or directly from woodcuts. 
We are fortunately in the position to follow this genesis 
of the flying angel design from its original Manueline, and 
accordingly three-dimensional, form to its final, flattened, 
and Indian interpretation. Completely freed from the wall 
and hovering in front of the archway, we find two angels 
holding a crown at the entrance of the convent of Tex- 
coco.** This design represents the closest approach to the 
European-Spanish manner. The next step gives the angels 
affixed to the wall and in profile as seen at the entrance 
facade of the convent of St. Andrés in Calpan, executed 
about forty years before Tepoztlan.*® Even closer than 
Calpan seems the low relief over the doorway of Tlalne- 
pantla (Mexico D.F.). (Fig. 9). This church, rich in 
Indian reminiscences inside and outside, was built in the 
second part of the sixteenth century. It shows the flying 
angels in low relief holding up a square tablet with the 
symbol of the sun inscribed with the monogram of Jesus. 
So great is the similarity in many details, such as the wind- 
blown folds of the angels’ gowns, that probably either Cal- 
pan or Tlalnepantla provided the sample drawings or both 
of them hark back to a third example. In both works the 
folds are still grooved and varying in depth; in Tepoztlan 
they are merely incised (as in the modern sgraffito tech- 
nique), following the copyist’s traced lines on the flat 
surface. Since the mechanical features of tracing determine 
the execution, Tepoztlan exemplifies rather the mechanics 
in the creation of the new style than the aesthetics. But 
some awareness of this native interpretation must have 
been present; otherwise sun, moon, and stars over the 
rounded archway never would have been admitted. They 
are to be found wherever the Indian has some liberty to 
take a hand in the design of a facade.°° The facade of 
Tepoztlan was executed towards 1580, while the doorway 
of the parochial church of Xochimilco (Mexico D.F.) 
(Fig. 10) bears the date 1590. Here angels are seated on 
the slanting curve of volute-shaped tendrils, each holding, 


48. Angulo, of. cit., p. 319. 

49. Ibid., p. 219. The motif appears also on the posas of the 
church. 

so. Sun and moon are present at the crucifixion in Byzantine 
ivories and occasionally in mediaeval painting. They appear in the 


crucifixion fresco of the monastery of Acolman. Its symbolism, 
therefore, belongs to both traditions. 
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in the far hand, a cornucopia. Their primitive stiffness, the 
utter flatness of the bodies, with the folds incised as in the 
previous example, stands in a curious contrast to the classical 
order of the doorway and the Roman treatment of the 
window. Whether the flat style with incisions emerged at 
a certain place and at a definite date in the second part of 
the sixteenth century, or whether it emerged spontaneously 
wherever Indian workmen had a free hand in the execu- 
tion, must still be determined. 

The angel as the bearer of escutcheons can be replaced 
by other allegorical figures, but what remains unalterably 
the same as a basic concept of the native interpretation is 
the flat half-profile, half-en face treatment. We can extend 
the radius of our observation to the seventeenth century and 
to other countries with genuine native building traditions 
and yet the aesthetic situation will not differ. 

Thus a doorway in San Jerénimo (Cuzco, Peru) may 
serve as a typical example (Fig. 12). The framework is 
done with Plateresque-Renaissance designs but the orna- 
ment does not come out farther than the edge of the block, 
which is treated in the manner of a frame. Angel Guido 
has derived this containing of the ornament within the edges 
of a frame, as well as the repetitive identity of the design, 
from the planiform and hieratic monotony of the Indian 
style on the Andean highlands, as we find it in the Puerta 
del Sol on Lake Titicaca.** Although this framework dec- 
oration shows in the sirens (a favorite subject in Peru) 
the adaptation of classical mythology to the customary mode 
of rendition, it is clearly derived from Italian Renaissance 
motifs. 

The same principle is applicable to the design of animals 
in a heraldic pattern which, in its semi-profile, semi-frontal 
form, is as old as the history of the representation of an up- 
right animal in oriental art. The portal of the “House of 
the Lions” in Antigua (Guatemala), from the seventeenth 
century, shows a classical doorway with thin and flat orna- 
ment framed by twisted columns and flanked by Castillian 
lions (Fig. 11). Here the native mode of perception forces 
the execution of a classical-baroque portal back into an early 
mediaeval status.” The final result is aesthetically incon- 
gruous but artistically the genuine expression of a unique 
historical situation. 

It is the opinion of the few scholars who have dealt with 


s1. Angel Guido, Fusién hispano-indigena, p. 57; idem, Re- 
descubrimiento, pp. 89 ff. For a discussion of his hypothesis see 
our text, p. 116 below. Especially interesting is the application of 
the sirens holding a coat-of-arms directly against an Inca wall in 
the Casa de las Sierpes in Cuzco (illus. Hector Velarde, Arquitectura 
Peruana, Mexico, 1946, pl. 23). 

52. The “mediaeval” form is further supported in this specific 
instance by the oriental type which the Castillian coat-of-arms with 
the paired lions has taken on in the Mudéjar style; for example, 
Mezquita, Cordova, reproduced in Ernst Kuehnel, Maurische 
Kunst, Berlin, 1924, p. 84. 


this problem (Angel Guido, Buschiazzo, Angulo) that the 
fusion of the indigenous trends with the European imported 
styles had a modest beginning during the sixteenth century 
and came to its flowering in the eighteenth-century baroque. 
We have tried to show, however, that wherever the native 
element is admitted there, of necessity, a genuine art form 
appears which is comparable to similar ones in Europe, and 
the outskirts of Europe in the Asiatic and African world at 
the beginning of the Christian era. It is therefore not an 
isolated phenomenon, but a typical one which was expressed 
frequently but to a varying degree during the sixteenth 
century. Recognition of this process in its unity and neces- 
sity has been prevented by failure to see in it a universal 
stylistic phenomenon. It is likewise improbable that such a 
style should appear during the sixteenth century and then 
after an interval of a whole century reassert itself again. 
While it is true that the academic character of the Herreran 
classicism and the early baroque eliminated the native in- 
terpretation to a large extent, some continuity must have 
prevailed if the forms of the sixteenth century are truly 
related to those of the eighteenth century. To establish such 
a stylistic continuity between the two centuries will be our 
next task. 


IV 


Angulo has discussed and reproduced a whole group of 
sixteenth-century monuments which pertain more or less 
to the characteristics of the Mestizo style.** He also hinted 
at the new flowering of this manner during the eighteenth 
century in the valley of Mexico and in certain regions of 
South America.” To bring order into these various docu- 
mentations of the native spirit one will do well to differen- 
tiate between those monuments with a flattened decoration 
and those which achieved their effect by a real undercutting 
of the stone. From both types, examples can be adduced in 
each century. For the time being we limit ourselves to the 
type which achieves its design by the flattening of forms, 
by grooving, or by incision. 

The two side portals of the church of Santa Monica in 
Guadalajara (Prov. Jalisco, Mexico) from the early eight- 
eenth century — in spite of their seemingly baroque ex- 
uberance — point, on closer examination, to their Plater- 
esque-Renaissance origin and thus form the best example 
for illustrating the continuity of our tradition (Fig. 14).*° 
The composition is that of a Renaissance frame with a 


balance of horizontals and verticals. But the diagonal bands, 


53. Angulo, of. cit., figs. 449-465; pp. 332-344. 


54. Ibid., p. 333, and the quotation on p. 109 of our text. 


55. Atl and Toussaint, Iglesias de Mexico, vi, pp. 103-104. For 
a parallel case related to our discussion of the “House of the 
Lions” in Antigua, see Tres siglos de arquitectura colonial mexi- 
cana, New York, 1933, p. 81. 
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composed of grapes, vines, and tendrils around the columns, 
indicate a twisted column in the Borromini manner. The 
individual motifs, however, are those of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and the treatment of the angels holding the escutcheon 
has not changed since the period of its inception. As in many 
other examples all over Latin America the native craftsman 
betrays his racial ideals in his rendering of heads such as 
the ones on the bases of the columns on both sides of the 
windows, which are of a purely Indian type. The small 
volutes above are used for a hornshaped headgear. The 
details are drowned in the net of ornament which covers 
the surface. This density of decoration is further increased 
by the intricacy of the chosen designs, such as the inter- 
twined ribbon or the combination of ribbon and tendril. 
But even this horror vacut has its antecedents in the Spanish 
Plateresque and in the Arabic Mudéjar. Most disparate 
European systems were combined for a total effect which 
is both baroque and indigenous. The farther we proceed 
into eighteenth century, the more luxurious the patterns 
grow until they finally have covered interiors and exteriors. 

The ideal motif for such a vegetative and luxurious ex- 
pansion of the decorative pattern arrived with the Renais- 
sance — the volute. It was used widely and more or less 
classically. It had to undergo, however, the kind of in- 
versions found in mannerism and in the Flemish “strap 
work,” where the late Morisque became interpreted three- 
dimensionally. Sample books must have come from Ant- 
werp and helped to lay the ground for the increasingly 
Flemish character of colonial art. Volutes were reversed 
in their direction or hooked together with other designs as 
if made from metal. One of the earliest examples of this 
type must be that at the museum in Guadalajara (Prov. 
Jalisco, Mexico), a doorway probably from the last quarter 
of the sixteenth century. But this hooking and reversing of 
volutes, which became more and more customary in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, has at the same time 
an antecedent in the decoration of the different Indian 
races. A detail of the temple in Xochicalco (Prov. Morelos, 
°° can exemplify this. The end pieces of these 
grooved-band ornaments can best be compared to ear- 


Mexico), 


shaped forms, to hooks and tongues; accordingly the ex- 
perience of these forms endowed the native craftsman with 
an ability to adopt the design to that of Flemish “strap 
work” and its intricate patterns. 

An exceptionally lavish use of quatrefoils, tendrils, and 
volutes, preparing the way for the spread of decoration 
over ceilings and walls of the interiors in the seventeenth 
century, appears first on the facade of Yuririapindaro 
(Prov. Guanajuato, Mexico), executed ca. 1570." Tous- 
saint has recognized indigenous traces in its abundant use 


56. Sanford, of. cit., pp. 58 ff. and pl. 111. 
57. Angulo, of. cit., figs. 472-473 and pp. 353 ff. 


of ornaments.** Otherwise the decoration shows the fur- 
ther development of the facade of Acolman. For us it is 
of importance insofar as it inserts a link in the evolutionary 
chain from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century. It shows 
the increasing expansion of ornament over larger and larger 
areas and the peculiar combination to which the volute was 
put. Especially in the cornucopias of the Caryatide Indians, 
one can observe offshoots of spirals without any feeling for 
their organic emergence from the stem, rendered with a 
stiffness and geometrization which is closer to Indian design 
than to European. One will find a similar typical stretching 
of the stem of the volute and a similar inorganic growing 
of a second volute out of the head of the first one on facades 
of the seventeenth century,” such as the decoration of La 
Soledad in Oaxaca (Prov. Oaxaca, Mexico) from 1682/ 
go. In these forms the material for the ultra-baroque is 
prepared which preserves, under the European garment, 
the native body and structure. 

The large manneristic volute ornamentation in the in- 
terior of churches begins with the ceiling of Santo Domingo 
in Puebla (Prov. Puebla, Mexico), built after 1659, exert- 
ing a strong influence on Mexican architecture.” In its 
pure European form, the Flemish late Renaissance design 
spreads over the ceiling. It still leaves enough open ground 
space to create an interaction between the undecorated and 
the decorated area (Fig. 13). In Santo Domingo in Oaxaca 
(Prov. Oaxaca, Mexico), one of the most lavish of the 
baroque churches of Mexico, this free space is completely 
swallowed up by painted and gilded stucco decoration (Fig. 
15 ).°* It is formed on the entrance wall beneath the singing 
choir by a “Tree of Jesse,” from the intricate branches of 
which the ancestry of Christ issues in its blossoms. The 
material is painted stucco. In the church proper, side walls 
as well as ceiling are overspun with gilded decoration 
achieving that effect of representative worldliness which 
is utterly absent in the interiors of the sixteenth century, but 
which forms the antecedent for such interiors as Tlaxcala 
or Tepozotlan. 

The Flemish “strap work” again is the basis for the 
decorative system; yet the volutes grow out from shapes 
which defy geometrical description. One notices, amongst 


58. Atl and Toussaint, Iglesias de Mexico, vi, p. 42 and fig. 34. 
The design of the volutes on a smaller scale appears similar at the 
entrance of the parochial church of Xochimilco (Mexico D.F.) 
(Fig. 10). 

59. See the discussion of the same phenomenon as “anti-natu- 
ralistic” in late antiquity in Riegl, Sti/fragen, p. 270. 

60. Sanford, of. cit., pp. 204-205; illus. Tres siglos de arquitec- 
tura colonial, New York, 1933, p. 66. 

61. Genaro Garcia, La arquitectura en México. Iglesias, Mexico, 
1914, pls. 70-83. 

62. A total view of the interior is given in Sanford, of. cit., 
pl. xxxv. See also sbid., pp. 202-203, and Garcia, of. cit., pls. 1-33. 
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others, one with a stepped pattern, as shown in figure 1. In 
richer combination the design takes the form of figure 2. 


2. 


FY 


3. 3a. 
6 la 
5. 
In the near-by Zapotec ruins of Monte Alban, figure 1 


can be found repeatedly. It is the hieroglyph for tepec=hill. 
Other modifications combine a volute with a curve which 


4. 
6. 7 


looks like the ending of a cursive Latin T. Figure 3 and 
figure 3a are characterized by a steplike design or double 
volute endings. Figure 4 shows a flat curve in the volutes 
on both ends. Crestlike forms are used in figure 5. The 
combination of volute and band appear in figure 6; and 
finally, the clasp or ear design is seen in figure 7. 

All motifs are well known in Mexican Indian decoration. 
Nobody looking at this decorative spiderweb would at first 
notice these features. They are submerged in the flow of 
design, the total impression of which is of an extremely 
intricate baroque decoration. Yet differing from European 
baroque, the ornament lies completely flat on the surface 
and nowhere makes use of the spatial energies which the 
spiral pattern would develop in Europe. Like spun sugar 
on a cake, the design seems to be pressed from a tube onto 
the walls. Once aware of this fact, one begins to see that 
what in the beginning looked like Flemish “strap work” 
and Italian mannerist ornament has an underlying Indian 
concept of forms. What had commenced as a merely Euro- 
pean-inspired style in Puebla, reverted in Oaxaca, so deeply 
imbued with Indian tradition, to the old forms and spread 
from there to the country churches of southern Mexico, of 
which the purest example may be studied in Tlacoluca 
(Prov. Oaxaca, Mexico).** The same style of baroque 


63. Garcia, op. cit., pls. 34-44. 


stucco decoration, however, can be executed in the pure 
European fashion, as in the Capilla del Rosario of Santo 
Domingo in Puebla.** Here the fluency and vegetative 
quality of volutes and tendrils is nowhere interfered with 
by Indian reminiscences. It all depends.on how much is left 
to the initiative of the native craftsman. The closer to the 
centers of the European influence, the more European is 
the form. But in Oaxaca, until recently one of the most 
inaccessible provincial capitals, rich with native traditions 
of a great indigenous art, the craftsmen expressed the same 
forms as those of Puebla but in a manner of their own. 
Finally, in a village church like that of Tlacoluca, they 
imitated the designs of the district capital and further rusti- 
cated — that is, Indianized — them. This does not neces- 
sarily imply a lowering of quality, but rather an increasing 
of the native spirit together with an unavoidably greater 
primitive quality. 

One of the most typical features of this native inter- 
ference is, as we have seen, the flattening of the ornament. 
From this flattening of forms results gradually a reversal 
of the principles of European ornamental styles. The forms 
no longer appear as carved out from the stone but as pressed 
into a soft doughlike surface. As a result of this the designs 
are flush with the stone, uniform to the point of monotony, 
and coactive with the shadow pattern of the removed parts. 
It is in this type of ornament that the colonial style reaches 
its greatest affinity to the Mudéjar. However, the Arab 
traditions have only influenced, not created, the new dec- 
oration. 

The second group, characterized by the undercutting 
technique, has its origin in the first one. It is the necessary 
result of the flattening of all forms, a device which auto- 
matically raises the surrounding negative space to the same 
level, thus making it an active factor of design. Exactly the 
same development occurred in late Roman and Early 
Christian art. The meaning of this has been discussed by 
Adolph Goldschmidt, who points out that this principle of 
the equal value of positive and negative space finds its most 
advanced expression in Islamic art.°° These observations of 
Goldschmidt were preceded by those of Alois Riegl, in his 
Stilfragen and Spatromische Kunstindustrie.© Rieg] notices 
that the deep-cut ornament, with its shadow pattern, can 
be understood only if seen from a certain distance. It is an 
“optical” ornament as contrasted with the “haptical” or 
“tactile” ornament of the classical epoch. 

Such an ornament had been the Mudéjar decoration — 
in itself a branch of Islamic art — which made its appear- 
ance very early in the colonial period, showing a natural 

64. Atl and Toussaint, Iglesias de Mexico, iv, pls. 51-63; 
Garcia, op. cit., pls. 70-83. 

65. Adolph Goldschmidt, of. cit., pp. 6-7. 


66. Spatromische Kunstindustrie, (new ed.) pp. 136 and 167- 
169. 
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tendency to merge with the flat body of the Indian grooved 
design. It appears in a most brilliant example at the Capilla 
de Indios at Tlalmanalco (Mexico D.F.) (Fig. 16).°° A 
comparison of a pillar from this chapel with a marble slab 
from the Lateran in Rome™ displays the remarkable 
stylistic similarity caused by the fleshy forms of the orna- 
ment, the contours of which are emphasized by the black 
shadows of the undercutting. In both instances the examples 
are early types within the evolution to which they belong. 
In the one instance there is still evident a connection with 
Hadrian classicism, in the other instance with the Italian 
Renaissance. Therefore to the relative fullness of forms is 
added a new feature, the “optical” treatment, achieved 
through deep shadow accompaniment. The motifs on the 
pillars of Tlalmanalco are a rare and curious blend of Italian 
groteschi with Mexican motifs: Indians with horn-shaped 
headgears and skulls. Closely related but more robust in 
execution is the entrance to the courtyard of the church of 
Coyoacan (Mexico D.F.).® But here there breaks through 
that new quality of the “anti-classical” manner which we 
notice so dramatically in the orientalization of Hellenistic 
and Roman art: juxtaposition instead of coordination, isola- 
tion of each part instead of organic growth. 

The facade of the Dominican house in Puebla (Fig. 17) 
from the end of the seventeenth century, which forms the 
right side of the atrium of Santo Domingo, shows this 
manner fully matured — that is, deprived of the classical 
reminiscences which still cling to it during the sixteenth 
century. The material is clay and a mixture of lime, sand, 
and water, carved with knives and modeled with sticks.”° 


67. Angulo, of. cit., figs. 462-464, and pp. 341 ff. One should 
also notice the relation to such Manueline works as certain pillars 
and doorjambs at the monastery and the parochial church of Batalha 
in Portugal executed about 1520 (illus. in Juan De Contreras, 
Marques de Lozoya, Historia del arte hispanico, 11, Barcelona, 
1934, figs. 581-583, 585). 

68. Riegl, op. cit., p. 137. 

69. Angulo, of. cit., fig. 465 and p. 344. To the same group 
belongs the facade of Angahua (1570) and of the Hospital Chapel 
at Uruapan, recently discussed by Manuel Toussaint in Journal of 
the Society of Architectural Historians, V, 1945-46, pp. 24-26. 
Toussaint groups it under Mudéjar architecture and compares its 
technique to the Islamic foliated ornament impressed on carved 
plaster, the atawrique. Our point of view differs from his insofar 
as we see in it something different from the Mudéjar — a fusion 
of the indigenous with the Mudéjar and the Plateresque. As such 
it should, in our opinion, be considered as a genuine style with its 
own history. We do not, of course, deny that without the Mudéjar 
the Mestizo style would have had a very different character. 


70. Daniel Duran, La Capilla del Rosario, Puebla, 1938, 
pp. to-11. The style appears also at the facade of La Compaiia 
(before 1890 polychrome) reproduced in Atl and Toussaint, 
Iglesias de Mexico, 1V, 1925, pl. 43; Los Remedios, ibid., pl. 41 
(“furiosamente polycromada”) ; Capilla de la Iglesia de Guada- 
lupe, ibid., pl. 49 (the stucco work is described, p. 48, as of Italian 
origin “‘y su transformacién se debe al sentimiento y la técnica de 
los indigenas que la ornamentaron”). Outside of Puebla: Santa 


The rosettes, spirals, tendrils, and shells are of Plateresque 
derivation. They seem to be jig-sawed and strangely de- 
natured. In the half shells on both sides of the windows, 
for example, the flutings have lost their shell walls alto- 
gether and appear as hollowed out blacknesses, creating 
a ninefold shadow accent in a semicircle. The total effect 
may be unpleasant to an eye trained to European art, but 
this is no longer a European facade. If we speak of a colonial 
art in the sense of an inclusion of the Indian element, then 
this is eminently “colonial.” 

The most radical departure from the European original 
we find in such provincial creations as the cathedrals of 
Zacatecas (Prov. Zacatecas) 1612-1752 (Fig. 22) and 
Aguascalientes (Prov. Aguascalientes), the latter geo- 
graphically, and therefore stylistically, related to the for- 
mer.” Here the organic context of the decoration has ceased 
altogether. The facade is covered with square-shaped stone 
slabs of the most variegated designs. Several of these slabs 
can form one pattern, but the units as such remain unre- 
lated to the neighboring ones. Figures of angels and saints 
are treated like the birds in Gothic tapestries, that is, as a 
part of the intentionally mazelike all-over texture of the 
surface. Forms are absolutely flat and strangely punctured 
by stitchlike patterns of drill-like holes. The negative 
shadow-forms have ceased to obtain the reverse pattern of 
the positive parts but form irrational openings. The prin- 
ciple of horror vacut has vanquished the Renaissance-ba- 
roque principle of organized surface and of design in depth 
and has returned Mexican art to such formalized designs 
as we have seen on the Pyramid of Xochicalco™ or the 
stelae of the Maya.”* Aguascalientes is more moderate. On 
its fagade exists more open space and less ornament and 
accordingly more clarity, but the disintegration of once 
organic form is the same. In the third story the tendril con- 
nection is broken up and a pattern of scattered foliage creates 
an effect of incrustation. This isolation from part to part — 
again so much like that during the dissolution of antiquity 
in fifth-century floor mosaics or in Coptic textiles — would 
be the very contrary of the stylistic principles of the baroque. 
It is therefore not sufficient to describe the churches of 
Puebla, Zacatecas, and Aguascalientes as baroque or ultra- 
Maria Tonantzintla, ibid., pls. 60-73; S. Francesco Acatepec, 
interior, #bid., pls. 81-83. 

71. Sanford, of. cit., p. 20; Toussaint and Atl, Iglesias de 
Mexico, Vi, pp. 89-91, 135-136. 

72. Sanford, of. cit., pl. 111. 


73. Dr. Atl in Iglesias de Mexico, vi, p. 92, rightly complains 
about the lack of understanding by foreign art-historians who judge 
such creations from the point of view of Spanish art. In context 
with our own point of view I quote his conclusion: “y las estudiamos 
estableciendo una serie de comparaciones con arquitecturas de otros 
paises, es facil comprender y determinar que nos encontramos frente 
a manifestaciones nuevas, surgidas de un enérgico, barbaro, fan- 


tastico espiritu ornamental, que solo ha sido superado por el arte 
Hindi.” 
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baroque. They are that to a certain extent because they 
have obtained details from this style and have found en- 
couragement for their exuberant decoration in its abun- 
dance, but structurally, as we have shown in Sta. Monica 
in Guadalajara, these facades are dependent on the Plater- 
esque-Renaissance. Here is the origin of their compositional 
design and from here accordingly flows its decorative tradi- 
tion. It is one stream of indigenous handling of Renaissance 
ornament that connects Tlalmanalco with Zacatecas and 
Aguascalientes.” 

The question arises whether similar trends appear in 
other parts of Latin America where the native artistic level 
had been high enough in the pre-colonial epoch to contribute 
actively during the Spanish period. A coherent evolutionary 
stream is not recognizable in Central America, in Colombia, 
and Ecuador. Undoubtedly the creative power of the In- 
dian was not strong enough here to break through the 
mould of Spanish art. The eighteenth century shows, for 
example, in Guatemala and in Honduras, a rustification of 
European ornament, yet rustification is not necessarily In- 
dianization. Of the latter not much is visible. The same 
applies for parts of Peru, especially for Lima.*® As soon as 
we come into the Inca-Quechua territory, however, the 
situation changes. A new and fascinating chapter can be 
added to the history of the Mestizo style. 


V 


The monuments of this Mestizo style, different from 
anything produced in Europe but also different from the 
monuments of the Indian past, are to be found in one geo- 
graphical area of vast extent which has its center in the 
Lake Titicaca region of the Andean high plateau. It spreads 
from there eastward and southward to La Paz and the 
great mining center of Potosi and westward to the foothills 
of the mountains, to Arequipa. Thus it circumscribes the 
same area which has produced the great architectural monu- 
ments of the Inca epoch.”* The singularity of the decorative 


74. Angulo makes the same connection, of. cit., pp. 342-243. 
Silvester Baxter (La arquitectura hispano-colonial, Mexico, 1934, 
p. 199) compares it with St. Monica in Guadalajara. 


75. It is one of the strangest negative checks on the cultural en- 
durance of the Indian inhabitants of these regions that they should 
give up altogether their own modes of design. While in Ecuador, 
for example, the participation of the Indians amongst the decorators 
and sculptcrs is an essential factor, there is no tendency observable 
to maintain consciously or subconsciously traditional techniques or 
patterns. The case is somewhat different with painting. This the 
author will discuss in another paper. 

76. Of the Cuzco before the earthquake of 1650, little is left 
and nothing that would form an analogy to the active fusion we 
observed in Mexico. Cuzco was rebuilt within one generation by 
academically trained architects who gave to the city its coherent 
but strictly Europeanized architectural appearance. Only the use 
of Inca walls for substructures and the highly developed capacity 
for the cutting of building stones lend a trace of the superseded 
traditions to the otherwise strongly baroque city. It stil! remains a 
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style of Arequipa and the Andean plateau has been noticed 
by recent writers and three different — unreconcilable — 
explanations have been brought forward. The first to ap- 
proach the phenomenon from a methodological point of 
view was Angel Guido. To him goes the honor of over- 
coming the “Spanish approach,” which previously had 
judged every monument on the basis of its closeness to the 
forms of the Spanish motherland. In his understanding of 
the indigenous and genuine character of Andean colonial 
art he claimed it to be the continuation of the “lineal” Incaic 
style fused with the art of Europe. Since 1925 he has reiter- 
ated his thesis untiringly”’ and has exerted a great influence 
on subsequent writers, especially on Mario Buschiazzo and 
Hector Velarde.’* But Guido has also impeded progress 
toward a more precise grasp of the historical problems by 
introducing the terminology of W6lfflin, thus replacing the 
evolutionary concept of historical analysis with a dialectical 
system deduced, after all, from a limited period of European 
art. Even disregarding the theoretical part of his contri- 
butions, his comparisons are much too generalized to have 
real validity. Nevertheless, he is responsible for a more 
appropriate evaluation of these monuments in terms of their 
own historical background. 

The second explanation is that of Alfredo Benavides 
Rodriguez, who introduced the term “xylomorphic” 
style.** It has recently been reiterated in Manuel Cuadro’s 
doctoral dissertation.*° According to this theory, the pe- 
culiar style of the Andean ornament must be explained by 
the fact that woodworkers were the designers of archi- 
tectural decoration, and that thus the gouging and grooving 
technique of wood carving became applied to architecture 
disconcerting fact, not fully explained, that Cuzco does not partici- 
pate in the Mestizo revival. The case is different with Lima where 
there never was an important Indian civilization and where the 


influence of the Viceroyal administration was too strong to admit 
the resurgence of native life. 


77. Angel Guido has received inspiration from Martin S. Noel. 
This author calls Arequipa’s churches “la contribuci6n arcaista del 
Troquel Quechua en las composiciénes arequipefias” (Espana vista 
otra vez, Madrid, 1929, p. 221) ; also “y es que aquel mudejarismo 
que inspirara las mas bellas paginas de la arquitectura granadina, 
es en Arequipa, el indianismo que determina la eclosion de las 
formas hispano-andinas” (of. cit., p. 222). For Angel Guido see 
note 11. 

78. Buschiazzo’s latest contribution, Estudios de arquitectura 
colonial hispano-americana, Buenos Aires, 1944, pp. 113 ff. See 
also this author’s “Indigenous Influences on the Colonial Archi- 
tecture of Latin America,” The Art of Latin America, Pan American 
Union, Washington, 1942, pp. 6 ff. Hector Velarde, of. cit., 
pp. 129-132. See also Emilio Harth-Terré, “Tesoros de arqui- 
tectura virreinal en Puno,” Mercurio Peruano, XX111, 1941, no. 176, 
pp. 617 ff., and idem, “La obra de la Compajia de Jesus en la 
arquitectura virreinal peruana,” Mercurio Peruano, XXIV, 1942, 
no. 179, pp. 47 ff. 

79. La arquitectura en el virreinato del Pert y en la capitania 
general de Chile, Santiago, Chile, 1941, pp. 17 ff. 


80. Historia y arquitectura de los templos de Cuzco, Puno, 1946, 
pp. 15 ff. 
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Fic. 21. Puebla (Pue.), Mexico: House Avenida 5 Poniente. Fic. 22. Zacatecas (Zac.), Mexico: Cathedral. Upper part of the facade. 1612-1752. 
1687 (Photo: Archivo de la Direccién de Monumentos Coloniales) 
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Fic, 23. Pomata (Puno), Peru: Santiago. Middle eighteenth Fic. 24. Caima (near Arequipa), Peru: Church. ca. 1730-1750 
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at large. While there may be an element of truth in this 
observation, it must always arouse suspicion if a style is ex- 
plained by exclusively material or technical factors. Since 
the days when Gottfried Semper had made this the basis of 
his architectural theories,** we have — thanks to Rieg] and 
Wickhoff — gained a much more comprehensive interpre- 
tation of the meaning and genesis of styles. If this ex- 
planation were really valid, then the similar phenomena 
which we found in sixteenth-century Mexico would also 
be “‘xylomorphic” and yet we know that there was no wood 
carving to hark back to.*? It also would leave the relation 
to the previous Inca decoration completely unconsidered. 
Andean decoration does not derive primarily from wood 
carving, but both techniques express the same approach to 
form — the native one. They have therefore much in com- 
mon, and a certain likeness can erroneously be translated 
into a causal dependence of the one upon the other. 

The last explanation, limited to Arequipa, sees the origin 
in Hindu art imported by Jesuit missionaries via the Philip- 
pines.** It is, of course, a well-known fact that the Manila 
trade brought with it oriental objets dart which, on their 
part, introduced new skills such as lacquer work and 
mother-of-pearl inlay as well as chinotserie designs. At first 
glance the facade of La Compajiia in Arequipa indeed re- 
calls Hindu architecture. But not all churches of this town 
are Jesuit; and what about the similar creations of the Lake 
Titicaca and the Potosi region? Are they also Hindu? Is it 
probable that the native craftsmen over such a vast area 
would all have learned to carve ina Hindu manner? What 
sort of samples did the Jesuit supervisors bring with them? 
There is not a single instance, as far as is known, in which 
a Far Eastern work of architecture can actually be deter- 
mined as the model for a Peruvian one. The strongest 
argument against such a hypothesis, however, is the relation 
of the Andean monuments to a purely Latin American, 
that is Spanish Indian, tradition which began long before 
the Manila trade ever could exert its influence. In deriving 


Arequipa’s architectural style from Hindu art, one deprives 


81. Der Stil in den technischen und tektonischen K iinsten, 2 vols., 
1860-63. Riegl (Stilfragen, p. 6) has rightly pointed out that 
Semper formulated his theories much more cautiously than the 
followers of his theory in the field of classical archaeology. 


82. It would be comparable to deriving the style of certain Early 
Christian sarcophagi from the manner of such Syrian woodcutters 
as were active in the carving of the door of Sta. Sabina in Rome. 
Yet it is the Syrian-oriental element and not the wood technique 
which both have in common. Besides, any soft material can be cut 
in the beveling technique, as the slate carvings of the Northwest 
Pacific Coast Indians prove. 

83. Benavides Rodriguez, La arquitectura en el virreinato del 
Pert. . ., p. 99. See also the brief discussion in Mario Buschiazzo, 
“Exotic Influences in American Colonial Art,” Journal of the 
Society of Architectural Historians, Vv, 1945-46, pp. 21 ff. Velarde, 
op. cit., p. 131, accepts the Hindu influence for other instances but 
stresses the native element for Arequipa. 


it of its larger context with the Americas and degrades it 
to an architectural curiosity.** 

Opposed then to an explanation of the Andean baroque 
decoration as derived from: (a) the Inca traditions, as 
basically differing in their monumental linearism from the 
“painterly” intimacy of the Maya traditions (which again 
would explain the Mexican “painterly” Mestizo style) ; 
(b) from the technique of wood carving; (c) from Hindu 
architecture; we will endeavor to show the basic unity of the 
Mestizo decoration all over the Americas and to explain the 
Peruvian-Bolivian colonial baroque decoration as the his- 
torical parallel to the Mexican one. With the inclusion of 
the word “historical” we mean that only the fusion of the 
Plateresque and the Mudéjar,®*° primarily, and the baroque, 
secondarily, with the native traditions could have brought 
about such designs and such techniques at a given time and 
in a given area. The problem of such an analysis has been 
envisaged by Angulo.*® This Andean baroque decoration 
appears toward the end of the seventeenth century and 
spreads over a wide area during the eighteenth century. It 
apparently centered first around the southern Peruvian city 
of Arequipa, which, like Cuzco after the earthquake of 
1650, was rebuilt after the earthquake of 1687.°" 

The earliest monument, the facade of La Compaiiia, 
bears the date 1698.°* From there the manner spreads 
during the following century to nearly all the church fronts 
and to several of the noble houses. The white chalkstone of 
the region, called silar, is especially conducive to the deep 
and flat cutting which characterizes the new decoration. 
La Compaifiia, and following it the other churches, has the 
entire surface covered with design which regularly spreads 
beyond the framing side-columns.”* The interstices between 


84. The Hindu influence in colonial art becomes active wherever 
the native population has, of its own, relation to Hindu civilization. 
This is the case in the Philippines and in Portuguese Goa. From 
Goa some influence may have radiated to Brazil; from the Philip- 
pines, to Panama. 

85. See also Martin S. Noel’s improbable hypothesis in Con- 
tribucion ala historia de la arquitectura hispano-americana, Buenos 
Aires, 1921, pp. 109 ff. 

86. Speaking about the decoration of Calpan, he points out the 
analogy to the foliage of Zacatecas (Mexico). In the way heads 
are hidden between the abundant foliage he recognizes “un drama- 
tismo que hace pensar en un pequefio Juni [probably Juli, church 
on Lake Titicaca, see infra, p. 120] por cuyas venas corriese sangre 
azteca” (op. cit., p. 343) 3 also, “Los que se citan, sin embargo, 
creo que son las principales creaciones de esa modalidad estilistica 
que habia de tener en el siglo XVIII un nuevo periodo de floreci- 
miento, no solo en el valle de Méjico, sino en el algunas comarcas 
de América del Sur” (p. 333). 

87. Benavides Rodriguez, of. cit., p. 98. 


88. Reproduced in Angel Guido, Redescubrimiento, pp. 112 and 
126-128. Benavides Rodriguez, of. cit., p. 100; Velarde, of. cit., 
pl. 56; Robert C. Smith in The New World Guides through the 
Latin American Republics, vol. 11, 1945, section on Peru, p. 23. 

89. The latter feature is to be observed in many of the carved 
wooden baroque altars of Peru. This is an instance where indeed 
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the designs are deeply hollowed out, and form, together 
with the white stone, a tapestry-like effect enhanced by the 
sharp sunlight of the cloudless atmosphere. ‘The designs are 
symmetrical, and the projection of three-dimensional form 
on the plane spreads out the depth dimension in a flat pat- 
tern. The executing artisan goes behind the inception of 
European art to earlier types. The side entrance of the 
Jesuit church, with the low relief of Saint Iago (Fig. 19), 
illustrates this procedure well.°° The saint is rendered 
frontally, the horse in profile, the feet en face again. Com- 
pared with later examples, the design still preserves a cer- 
tain continuity which permits the observer to see the entirety 
of the image at once. The preservation of an organic con- 
text can also be noted in the pillars of the monastery of the 
same church.” The tendrils are continuous, and interpret 
the given area of the ornate pillars between a marked frame. 
The deeper we move into the eighteenth century and the 
farther away from the town to the adjacent rural com- 
munities, the more these features disappear in favor of com- 
plete flatness of design and an increasing disintegration of 
organic contexts. The statement sounds negative as long 
as the result is judged from the point of view of European 
naturalistic art. The evaluation changes if one approaches 
the décor on its own terms. Then one must recognize in it 
not, as in Europe, a progression from two-dimensional con- 
cepts to greater and greater plasticity and life-likeness, but, 
on the contrary, a return from an alien representational 
three-dimensional style to the native two-dimensional, in- 
tricately decorative, and symbolically abstract manner of 
representation. This “reverse” evolution comes to its cli- 
max in the tympana of the entrance portals of such houses 
as the Casa del Moral, the Casa Ugarteche, today called 
Ricketts,°* which bears in the courtyard the date 1738 
(Fig. 20). Architectural form and architectural design 
both have carried the disintegration of the traditional Euro- 
pean motifs to the extreme. While this procedure remains 
primarily a negative element in architectural structure be- 
cause the fragmentized units are not recomposed into a new 
entity, the procedure in the decorative system is from disin- 
tegration to integration. The curved gable which nowhere 
meets an architrave or a lintel, and the split cornice of the 
architrave are features which make no sense as European, 


the decorative design of carved wooden objects — frames and altars 
— may have been transferred to architecture. It is the composition 
and not the technique, however, which has been transferred. 

go. H. Wethey has informed the writer that he thinks the side 
portal is earlier than the main facade, dated 1698. 

91. Reproduced in Angel Guido, Redescubrimiento, p. 128; 
Velarde, of. cit., pl. 57. There is an inscription over the entrance 
with the date 1738. 


92. Reproduced in Angel Guido, of. cit., pp. 106-107; Bena- 
vides, op. cit., pp..104-106; Velarde, of. cit., pls. 53, 54. A brief 
and precise compilation of the historical material in Buschiazzo, 
Estudios, p. 116. 


Indian, or Mestizo art; yet in the decoration a unified con- 
cept exists. The general impression is that of an intermittent 
design of tapestry-like quality. A projection beyond the 
plane would be unthinkable because the artist has conceived 
his decoration as a design which is the flat interpretation of 
a flat surface. Colonial art has here returned to the original 
principles of native decoration. That this return must have 
been made with a certain awareness on the part of the 
builders becomes evident through the extensive use of native 
motifs: the floral design is that of the sacred flower of the 
Incas, the “Kantukta” (Spanish: cantuta), and the water- 
spouts show puma heads. Composed into the knotted design 
of the tendrils are the monograms of Jesus, Mary, and the 
Company of Jesus, assimilated in their hieroglyphic form 
to the floral design. The rectangular architectural frame 
seems to modify to some extent the interior patterns with 
the result of a greater angularity than any European design 
would show.** The shadow grooves not only separate form 
from form but also appear within the foliage and the ten- 
drils, breaking up the continuous flow and replacing it by a 
staccato pattern of repetitive light and dark motifs. Again 
the parallel to similar phenomena at the outskirts of the 
antique world — Gandhara, Mesopotamia, Egypt — is 
striking. Compare, for example, the tendril ornament 
growing from a flower vase (a favorite motif of colonial 
decoration) carved on both sides of the entrance with the 
same subject on a capital of San Vitale in Ravenna. In both 
instances the classical-naturalistic source is, on the one hand, 
reduced to its linear potentialities, on the other hand, en- 
riched by new technical inventions which relate the sculp- 
tured form to the modeling forces of light. In flattening the 
ornament, the contour becomes as much defined by its 
own plastic circumference as by the surrounding cut-out 
space; and in grooving the stone, the form is made much 
more the result of visual than of tactual experience. Finally, 
the same rhythm of black and white which modulates the 
pattern at large rules in each individual detail, and thus 
forms a new type of repetitive consistency which replaces 
the aesthetic principle of organic completeness of classical 
art. This new entity is endowed with emotional values 
attached exclusively to the decorative element. Gradually 
the aesthetic dictatorship of a conquering nation is absorbed 
into the anonymous democracy of the indigenous traditions. 

Such a process takes place in both areas and periods only 
if under the surface of imported classical styles a lingering 


of older modes, especially of stylization in flat patterns, 


93. Such a return from curved forms, abstracted from organic 
nature, to angular designs, abstracted from geometry or from man- 
made art forms (basket and textile patterns), is to be observed like- 
wise during the process of reorientalization of Roman-Hellenistic 
art. See, for example, some of the capitals in San Vitale in Ravenna, 
reproduced in Heinrich Glueck, Die christliche Kunst des Ostens, 
Berlin, 1923, pl. 15. 
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occurred,”* It is wrong, in our opinion, to see in it, as Angel 
Guido has done, a specifically Peruvian “lineal” manner 
which has its origin in pre-Columbian monuments of the 
Lake Titicaca region.** The same manner can be observed 
contemporaneously, though to less of an extreme, in 
Mexico. The entrance toa house on the Avenida 5 Poniente 
in Puebla (Fig. 21) carries the date 1687. The pattern 
used here indicates that the edge design of foliage set into 
a rectangular frame is not — as Guido claims — a feature 
derived from the rectangular repetitive design as used on 
the Puerta del Sol on Lake Titicaca, but purely Spanish 
Plateresque. In both instances, in Puebla and in Arequipa, 
the frame stones set, as it were, the tone for the treatment 
of the inner design: the flattening of forms, the spreading 
out of originally deep space into the plane. We notice in both 
instances the heraldic design, the incorporation of the mono- 
gram into the total pattern, the use of drill holes to achieve 
an abstract stitchlike effect on the surface of plastic forms. 

We conclude from this that the Arequipa style is neither 
an isolated phenomenon nor even typically Peruvian,”® but 
rather the most radical, or genuine, expression of the fusion 
of the Mudéjar-Plateresque-baroque with the underlying 
Indian approach to design. It is “Indio-Spanish” and part 
of a universal process on the American continent. 

Finally, by the middle of the eighteenth century the 
notion of the ornament as being the outgrowth of an or- 
ganic and vegetative form limited to a given space has com- 
pletely disappeared. The ornament covers the facade of 
the country churches of Caima, Parucarpata, and Yana- 
huara (1750), all close to Arequipa and executed after 
1730, like spun sugar or cut-paper lace. We reproduce as 
an example the facade of Caima from 1730-1750 (Fig. 
24).°7 
the country churches of the Peruvian-Bolivian highlands, 
they do not differ basically from the eighteenth-century 


While these churches have their closest relatives in 


churches of La Merced in Antigua (Guatemala) or the: 


church of the third order in Cuernavaca (Prov. Morelos, 
Mexico). 

The treatment of decoration of the churches of the Lake 
Titicaca region and of Potosi is basically the same, but 


94. Alois Riegl, Stilfragen, 2nd ed., Berlin, 1923, p. 290. This 
late antique manner blended with orientalism comes to its climax in 
Arabic Mudéjar decoration and leads to nearly identical treatment 
as in Arequipa. See, for example, capital in Toledo, Sta. Maria 
La Blanca, Kuehnel, of. cit., p. 70. 


95. Angel Guido, op. cit., pp. 93-94 and the contrasting “linear” 
and “painterly” examples in the reproduction, pp. 62—86. 

96. Benavides Rodriguez, of. cit., p. 98. 

97. Buschiazzo, op. cit., p. 115; reproduction of Yanahuara, 
ibid., p. 114 and Angel Guido, of. cit., p. 109. According to 
H. Wethey, the date 1783 on the left tower of the church of Caima 
refers to the enlargement of the church and not to the date of the 
erection. 
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dryer in form, as Marco Dorta has rightly observed.** Since 
their floral and animal motifs do not exist in the geographi- 
cal areas of Juli, Puno, and Pomata, the most important 
churches on Lake Titicaca, they must have been introduced 
by workmen from the lower and more tropical regions, 
probably, as Marco thinks, from the Jesuit missions of Para- 
guay or from Arequipa.*® The same author has recognized 
that the most original element is, however, to be found in 
the technique and in the stylization of the decoration. ‘That 
its motifs abound in native flowers, animals, and human 
figures only verifies that we are here on fertile soil for the 
resurgence of the indigenous element. Marco is reminded 
of “anti-naturalistic Syrian or Byzantine examples.”*°° 
Since we have made this comparison the key for an under- 
standing of the stylistic processes which take place in colonial 
art, we must examine still more closely the decoration of this 
region. In its general aspect Marco has described it well 
but he has not mentioned that its most peculiar element is 
the beveling of the grooves. By the slanting of the concave 
planes, one side usually stands out in sharp light, while the 
other is bathed in shadow. The highlights glide along the 
sharp edges and outline the forms in a fishbone manner. 
We find such technique preeminent on the facade of the 
church of Betlem (Belem) in Potosi (Bolivia) (Fig. 
18),’* the most important mining town of the Andes. It 
is of the same “dry anti-naturalistic” type as that on the 
facade of Sta. Cruz in Juli (Prov. Puno) or in the interior 
of Santiago de Pomata (Prov. Puno) (Fig. 23),’” a 
church begun in the late seventeenth century and com- 
pleted in the middle of the eighteenth century.’ 

Here, indeed, one is reminded of the beveling technique 
as used in wood carving. Benavides Rodriguez reproduces 
side by side therefore a doorway of the church of Pomata 
and a sacristy cupboard from Cuzco.*** Such lineness ad- 


98. Enrique Marco Dorta, “Andean Baroque Decoration,” 
Journal of Architectural Historians, Vv, 1945-46, pp. 33-34- 


99. For a suggested transmission of the style and chronology, 
see Marco, op. cit., p. 33. 


100. Dorta, of. cit., p. 34. 


101. For excellent reproductions, see Documentos de arte 
colonial sud americano. La villa imperial de Potosi, Buenos Aires, 
1943. Marco believes that the church is by the architect of the old 
Dominican church at Pomata; of. cit., p. 33. According to 
H. Wethey, the portal has the dates 1728 and 1744 carved over the 
top center. Juli, reproduced by Velarde, of. cit., pl. 64. There is 
a good discussion by Robert C. Smith in New World Guides, vol. 11, 
section on Bolivia, pp. 15-16. 

102. Ricardo Mariategui Oliva, Una joya arquitecténica peruana 
de los siglos XVII, XVIII: el templo de Santiago o de Nuestra 
Senora del Rosario de Pomata, Lima, 1942. See also the articles by 
Harth-Terré quoted in footnote 78. 

103. The Dominican friars left Pomata in 1754, the towers 
still unfinished. According to Mariategui (of. cit., p. 46; pls. v1, 
x111), the facade was the first part of the church to be decorated — 
probably at the end of the seventeenth century. 


104. Benavides Rodriguez, of. cit., pp. 110-111. 
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mitted, we can see in it a parallel rather than a relation 
of cause and effect. The forms are “xylomorphic,” but 
their “morphe” does not originate in “xylos.” Again it is 
late antiquity in its transition to oriental art (or better in its 
reorientalization ) which helps us to understand the techni- 
cal phenomenon. The beveling technique appears first at 
the end of the age of antiquity in Coptic stone reliefs of the 
fifth and sixth centuries.*°° The material is a soft limestone 
just as in the Andean region, conducive to cutting in an in- 
ward slanting diagonal. The beveling method remained a 
favorite with the orient until it became a constituent factor 
in the making of Islamic art. With the Mudeéjar it was 
introduced to the Americas and proved to be the ideal 
method for “geometrizing” and “linearizing”’ the organic 
and three-dimensional classical forms. As in late antiquity, 
the same technique was used in Bolivia to “denature” natu- 
ralistic designs and to reincorporate a foreign idiom into the 
traditional language.’°* Angulo has pointed out the in- 
digenous character of this technique (it is therefore Indian 
and not xylomorphic ), analogous to Byzantine or barbaric 
use, and has asked for a study of this problem.**’ 

In the church of Pomata the most consistent decorative 
scheme for this new style has been carried out, one in which 
interior and exterior share, using the decorative motifs and 
achieving the effect of an Indian “peasant art.’’ Its cupola 
may therefore serve to illustrate for the last time our prob- 
lem in its entirety. We have observed that the general 
trend of the morphology of Mestizo decoration was reverse 
to the cycle of classical art and to the cycle of European art 
between 1150 and 1750. It shifted from the convex to the 
concave, from the organic to the inorganic stylization, from 
articulation to the inarticulate, from subordination to co- 
ordination, from variation to repetition, from the indi- 
vidualized to the stereotyped. This last morphological trend 
has not yet been demonstrated in our previous examples. 
It can be dramatically shown in the evolution of the cupola 
decoration. 

All over Latin America one finds frequently, under the 
central lantern or rosette, a circular arrangement of 


saints,*°* such as the female saints in the Capilla del Rosario 


105. For reproductions, Heinrich Glueck, of. cit., pls. 27-28; 
catalogue, The Dark Ages, Worcester Art Museum, February— 
March 1937, figs. 48-49. 

106. Beyond this it is not impossible that a Mudéjar-Plateresque 
design may have directly influenced the native craftsmen. A certain 
“Arabic” quality may be found in the central decoration around 


the keystone of the cupola — but I am doubtful about it. Reproduced 
in Mariategui, of. cit., pl. XVIII. 


107. Angulo, of. cit., pp. 139-140. It is hoped that such a study 
will be undertaken for the pre-Spanish period in order to establish 
the continuity between Mestizo and pre-Columbian art. 

108. This arrangement ultimately derives from the frescoed 
evangelists or apostles grouped symmetrically on the cupolas of 
Italian churches since the Renaissance. For example, in Masolino’s 
composition in S, Clemente in Rome and in Castiglione D’Olona; 


of Santo Domingo in Puebla or the apostles and saints in 
the Camarino of the Sanctuary of Ocotlan near Tlaxcala 
(Prov. Puebla, Mexico). 

In the exuberantly decorated Camarino of San Martin 
in Tepozotlan (Mexico D.F.), dating from the middle of 
the eighteenth century, we find four angels, as caryatides, 
holding the crossbeams of the rib-vaulted Hispano-Arabic 
cupola (Fig. 25). In robust three-dimensional reality they 
balance freely on their pedestals, rural relatives of Bernini’s 
angelic army. In the Belen church in Cajamarca (northern 
Peru) (Fig. 26)** caryatidic putts have been drawn 
toward the wall, tied into the decorative system, and stereo- 
typed in their expression. They are nevertheless recogniz- 
able as European: haunted members of the family of Raf- 
ael’s putti in the Sistine Madonna. At any moment, 
however, their frozen gesture may turn, like an Andean 
Daphne, into a floral design. 

This step has been reached in the cupola of the church of 
Chiguata near Arequipa (Fig. 27).’*° The angels seem to 
be propelled from their empty pedestals towards the central 
cupola. They hover in the air with the gestures of Early 
Christian “orantes.” Or are they feigning to hold up the 
monogram of Mary which, in the manner of the hiero- 
glyphic use of monograms on eighteenth-century Mestizo 
facades, is half-hidden among the floral designs? The 
favorite motif of the flower vase from which plants emerge 
is not missing, but the stem (or tendril) does not continue 
upward, and the vegetative designs only hold on to the 
geometrical axis; they do not grow from anywhere. They 
belong to nature as little as the rosebuds on Coptic textiles 
can claim to be part of a rosebush. The ornaments are cut 
as individual pieces and are conceived as affixed to an in- 
visible square field underneath in the manner of a Plater- 
esque ornamental stone slab. Figures and ornaments negate 
completely the vaulted structure and maintain their design 
as seen on a flat plane. This element increases considerably 
the “primitive” character of the decoration. 

The final step is reached in the cupola of Santiago in 
Pomata (Fig. 28).""* Here the beginning and the end of 
our problem meet. As in the Tequitqui crosses,’** the total 
concept is that of an abstract symbol made semianthropho- 
morphic by insertion of a human head. Is this a flower design 


or a garland of angels holding hands? Body and arms — 


later Melozzo Da Forli in Loreto, and others. One may consider as 
a pre-form for this, the frescoed segments in Gothic vaults such as 
those in the lower church in Assisi. 

109. Harold Wethey, “Iglesias de Cajamarca,” Cultura Peruana, 
Lima, 1945. Gonzalo Obregén has compared the cathedral of 
Cajamarca with that of Zacatecas, Cuadernos Americanos, XXXIV, 
1947, Pp. 279. 

110. No dates or literature available. 

111. See discussion, above, of the same church. 


112. See pp. 107 ff. 
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if they are to be interpreted as such — are composed of 
flowers and leaves executed in beveled technique. Gradually 
an image emerges (or withdraws) and the decoration vacil- 
lates in a playful manner between the ornamental and the 
symbolical. Melozzo’s angels from Loreto in Indian meta- 
morphosis! Aesthetically the most radical solution is the 
most satisfactory. The native element has freed itself of the 
alien concept of three-dimensionality and naturalistic cor- 
porality and has proceeded to a highly original composition. 
Because of the curved design of the garland-like arms, even 
the contact with the structural part is reestablished. The 
“primitive” technique and the embroidering ornamentalism 
of a true “folk art”*** have digested the “high art” materials 
of the colonial importation. 

As a folk art this style is not any longer an Indian art, 
because it consists of two constituent elements, the Euro- 
pean and the Indian, of which the European had originally 
been overwhelmingly the stronger. For this reason the 
Mestizo or Criollo or Indio-Hispanic style is, in a way, 
closer to the folk art of Europe than to the pre-colonial art 
of the American continent. 

The adjustment to the native heritage is paralleled by a 
reduction of such motifs as are inconceivable for a “primi- 
tive” mentality. Representation of three-dimensional space 
and full-round corporality are a foreign element to the 
folk decorator of any country.*’* They are the product 
of urban civilizations and demand a power of perception 
which goes beyond what a rural people can and want to 


113. Applicable to this specific historical situation is the general 
definition of “folk art” given by W. S. Rusk: “Basically folk art 
is an aspect of folklore which characterizes the change of a group 
from a primitive to a rural or cultural status . . . It is comparable 
to primitive art only if survival elements predominate; it is peasant 
art only if unsophisticated and strongly traditional elements are 
patent; it is popular art only if at the chronological level under 
consideration widespread employment of the forms is clear . . .” 
(Encyclopedia of the Arts, New York, 1946, p. 353)- 

114. About this trend in primitive art, see the happy formulation 
of Franz Boas: “a realistic pictograph gradually breaking up under 
the stress of aesthetic motives” (The Mind of Primitive Man, New 
York, 1913, p. 1793; ibid., Primitive Art, Oslo, 1927, pp. 69 and 
82). 


perform. The angels of Pomata are therefore not only an 
Indianism but at the same time a folklorism of European 
art and of any art. They appear in similar arrangements on 
a Bulgarian peasant embroidery and on the baskets of the 
Yakut Indians of Tulare County in California (Fig. 29). 
They perform the universal interplay between geometrical 
and representational form, the superimposition of two layers 
of meaning which may cover the whole range from magic 
to mere playfulness, while their garland design is called 
forth wherever an ovoid background exists. 

Without the Indian craftsman this style would never 
have appeared on American soil, but it is expressive more 
of a universal process than of a specific feature of Indian 
art. The fusion of the Indian heritage with the Spanish im- 
portation created a genuine style, but one which genuinely 
appears wherever the mature concepts of a civilization, 
created in the cultural centers, are reinterpreted by a rural 
population. Then the three-dimensional fades out and a 
more abstract readjustment to the proprieties of the plane 
sets in. Individual likeness yields to generalized and stereo- 
typed form, and the execution of a work of art resembles 
more the variation of a preordained theme than an indi- 
vidual act of creation. Motifs spread out from one central 
workshop over an entire continent and lose themselves in 
anonymity. While the history of styles developed after its 
own inner laws in Europe, in America it remained more 
static just as any folk art remains static."*° It sank down to 
the deeper layers of the populace and created the folk art 
of Latin America. Its widest field was in architectural deco- 
ration and in religious sculpture and painting. Since the 
separation between “major” and “minor” art did not exist, 
one manner of creation, one style, flows through the vast 
decorative program of churches and through the gilded 
frame of a painting. Gradually the art of the Indians be- 
came transformed into an Hispanic-Indian folk art. 


MILLS COLLEGE 


115. See the article, “Volkskunst” in Johannes Jahn, Wérter- 
buch der Kunst, Stuttgart, 1940, pp. 586-587. 
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AN UNKNOWN GROUP OF DRAWINGS 


BY GIOVANNI BATTISTA PIRANESI’ 


FELICE STAMPFLE 


Iscussions of the drawings of Giovanni Battista 

Piranesi have invariably been prefaced by a state- 

ment of their rarity, a rarity that has always 
appeared paradoxical in view of the enormous graphic pro- 
ductivity of the great eighteenth-century etcher. Consider- 
ing that the artist etched more than a thousand plates, many 
of them oversize, and that in numerous instances the plates 
must have entailed more than a single preparatory sketch, 
the number of his surviving drawings has appeared curiously 
out of proportion even when allowance was made for the 
scrapping of working drawings and the inevitable toll of 
the passing centuries. Consequently, there has always been 
speculation that eventually more of the drawings might 
come to light. Giesecke, Focillon, and Hind, the foremost 
authorities on Piranesi, have all at various times prophesied 
the discovery of additional material in private collections. 
Their prophecies have been spectacularly borne out in the 
group of drawings that has recently come to the Pierpont 
Morgan Library. From the collection of the late Mrs. J. P. 
Morgan, the Library has received through her sons Mr. 
Junius S. Morgan and Mr. Henry S. Morgan one hundred 
and thirty-three drawings which, with the exception of 


possibly nine or ten, are all unquestionably from the hand 


* For helpful suggestions and advice, I wish to thank Dr. Jakob 
Rosenberg and Miss Agnes Mongan of the Fogg Museum of Art, 
and Dr. Richard Krautheimer of Vassar College. I am also in- 
debted to Mr. Hylton A. Thomas of Harvard University, especially 
for the privilege of examining the extensive collection of photo- 
graphs he has assembled for the catalogue of Piranesi drawings 
which he is preparing. Without access to these photographs, it would 
have been impossible to make a number of statements regarding the 
relation of the Morgan collection to the whole of Piranesi’s surviv- 
ing works. Photographs of Santa Maria Aventina were secured 
through the kind offices of Dr. Charles R. Morey, Cultural Re- 
lations Officer of the American Embassy in Rome. For the transcrip- 
tion of the inscriptions on the drawings, I am indebted to my col- 
leagues, Dr. George K. Boyce and Miss Meta Harrsen, and to Miss 
Mirella d’Ancona of New York University. 


1. Albert Giesecke, Giovanni Battista Piranesi (Meister der 
Graphik, v1), Leipzig, 1911. Henri Focillon, Giowanni Battista 
Piranesi: Essai de catalogue raisonné de son oeuvre, Paris, 1918, 
and Giovanni Battista Piranesi, 1720-1778, Paris, 1918 (Nouvelle 
edition, 1928). Arthur M. Hind, Giovanni Battista Piranesi, Lon- 
don, 1922. 


of Giovanni Battista Piranesi.” Executed in many cases on 
the verso of impressions of the artist’s own etchings, in some 
instances carrying notes in his autograph, in others easily 
identifiable as preparatory studies for his etched works and 
his architectural projects, the drawings constitute an 
authentic group of the greatest significance and interest 
for the further study and appreciation of Piranesi both as a 
draughtsman and as an architect. 

The collection as a whole is in excellent condition and 
gives evidence of having been well cared for over a long 
period. The variety and number of the drawings suggest 
that they may have been gathered as a unit directly from 
the artist’s studio and preserved by a member of the family 
or by an early collector. This surmise also seems to be sup- 
ported by the fact that so many of the drawings fall into 
definite groups, each connected with a specific project. 
There is, for example, a block of over forty sketches relating 
to one of the volumes of etched works. It has not been pos- 
sible as yet to trace the provenance of the drawings prior 
to their entry into Mrs. Morgan’s collection although it 
seems likely that they were acquired in England sometime 
during the first or second decade of this century. There are 
no titles nor labels of any kind on the drawings or the mats, 
and they bear no collectors’ marks. The minute numerals 
penciled in a modern hand on many of the drawings were 
probably used in connection with the mounting of the col- 
lection. As currently mounted, the drawings are loosely 
hinged, allowing for an examination of both obverse and 
reverse, and scrutiny of the watermarks, if any. Judging 
from the age and style of the mats, the collection must have 
been mounted at the time it entered Mrs. Morgan’s posses- 
sion or just before. 

The drawings vary widely in size, in medium, and in 
style of execution. Some are impressive compositions exe- 


cuted on paper of imperial measurements; some are the 


2. Previously, the largest single collection known appears to 
have been the group of fifty-two drawings in the British Museum. 
Mr. Thomas informs me that, exclusive of the Morgan collection, 
he has located a total of about three hundred and fifty drawings 
attributed to Piranesi, of which possibly fifty to sixty are not ac- 
ceptable. 
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most fleeting of graphic notations set down on scraps of old 
letters, memoranda, even a laundry list. Some are finished 
drawings painstakingly set off by carefully ruled borders. 
There are numerous free pensteri, sketches supplemented 
by inscriptions, academic studies of details, elevations and 
ground plans, working drawings with measurements, 
drawings squared for enlargement, a tracing. Many are 
executed on the laid papers with the encircled fleur-de-lis 
watermark of the stocks upon which Piranesi’s etchings 
were printed.® In a great many instances the drawings are 
placed on the verso of waste impressions of the etchings, 
the publication dates of which handily provide a reasonable 
terminus post quem for the execution of the drawing. 

Piranesi’s characteristic mixed technique which con- 
tributes so richly to the colorful brilliance of his style is in 
evidence in the many drawings executed in pen and ink over 
a preliminary red- and/or black-chalk sketch and fre- 
quently accompanied by brown or gray washes. In some 
drawings, the red chalk comes into further play to correct 
and supplement the pen work. There are examples of draw- 
ings in which the artist works directly with pen, particularly 
as he records the first ideas for the designs for decoration. 
Ordinarily, however, there are traces of an initial sketch in 
black chalk or pencil, although they may consist of no more 
than the most summary of outlines. The inks generally 
appear to be of the iron gall variety, and several of the 
drawings exhibit corroded passages where the ink has eaten 
through the paper as is its destructive tendency. Within the 
browns of the ink and washes, there is a very considerable 
fluctuation from those passages where the ink retains the 
depth of its original color to those where it assumes the 
yellow-browns of bister and again to those where the 
browns are of a cooler gray cast. From time to time, bister 
also appears to have been employed and occasional use is 
made of gray washes of India ink. Red and black chalks, 
in addition to serting as media for the light sketch underly- 
ing a pen drawing, are also used with effectiveness both 
singly and in combination. They seem to be the favored 
media for drawings preparing details, being used especially 
for studies from the antique and for studies of architectural 
detail. 

The collection is well stocked with drawings charac- 
terized by the swift brilliance and boldness commonly as- 
sociated with Piranesi’s draughtsmanship but there is also 
ample representation of his equally characteristic though 
less usual manners. A choicely beautiful example of his 
typical handling of pen and wash is to be found in the draw- 
ing for a wall monument (No. 110) which is marked by 
the virile, outspoken accents of the rapid slashing pen line 
and the dramatic brushing of the washes. A more disciplined 
treatment distinguishes the architectural designs where an 


3- Hind, of. cit., p. 34. 


architect’s precision and finished formality of draughtsman- 
ship prevail. In this connection, a meticulously rendered 
plan and section of the Farnese Palace (Nos. 48, 49), 
probably an early work, perhaps reflects Piranesi’s asso- 
ciation with the French academicians in Rome for whom 
such projects were prescribed as a part of their training 
program. Drawings such as that of the villa and garden, 
and the fragmentary wash drawing on the verso (No. 1), 
or the court of No. 3 show the artist working in a gentler 
mood with a finely sharpened pen that produces a more 
subdued and regular linear pattern which he varies with 
soft gray washes. The sparkling style of such drawings as 
that of the gondola (No. 10, Fig. 3), of the wall panels 
(Nos. 11; 12, Fig. 7; 13) and of the detail of the pulpit 
(No. 8, Fig. 4) has a distinctive quality all its own and 
these drawings are set apart as the best of what might be 
termed Piranesi’s Venetian rococo manner. The fantastic 
and decorative delicacy of the pen work in the last-men- 
tioned drawing is an amazing contrast to the harsh boldness 
one finds in the sketch for a mantelpiece (No. 84), where 
Piranesi in some passages spreads the flexible pen to the 
width of almost a quarter of an inch. 

Although the drawings span the range of Piranesi’s 
activity with the exception of his very last years, which are 
represented by only one example, the greater part of them 
appear to date from the 1760's, the years when he was 
active in the service of Pope Clement XIII and other mem- 
bers of the Rezzonico family, and at the height of his promi- 
nence both in Rome and in Europe generally. Among the 
most interesting and beautiful drawings of the collection, 
however, are those which originate from the period of the 
forties when the influences of Bibiena and of ‘Tiepolo are 
paramount in Piranesi’s style. The earliest which can be 
definitely dated (No. 3) is a preparatory study, in pen and 
brown ink with gray wash, of the left corner of the etching 
“Prospetto d’un regio Cortile . . .,” Plate 12 of the Prima 
parte di architetture published in 1743. The drawing, 
which is in the reverse of the etching and on the same scale, 
is carried out with delicate precision and shows the solicitude 
with which, on occasion at least, the young artist prepared 
the designs for his etchings. It is true that among the early 
drawings in various collections there are a number of rapid 
pen sketches which can be identified in many instances as 
studies for the etchings,* but this is one of the few instances 
of the survival of such a carefully prepared drawing for one 
of the early etched works, and it, of course, survives only 
as a fragment. The design is of interest in its reflection of 
the youthful Piranesi’s contact with the Bibiena style. Also 
in the spirit of the imaginative architectural inventions of 
the Prima parte di architetture and the Opere varie di archi- 


tettura, 1750, are two other drawings in pen and wash 


4. [bid., p. 21. 
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(Nos. 2, 4) and a third in black chalk (No. 6). Freer and 
more spirited in their handling, they cannot be linked with 
any of the etched plates. The chalk drawing is a large 
(16 9/16 x 21 13/16 inches) rhythmic sketch of con- 
siderable power and breadth, and shows the artist experi- 
menting with an idea for one of the great architectural com- 
plexes on the grand scale of the larger prints of the Opere 
varie. 

The half-dozen or so Tiepolesque drawings form a unit 
of signal beauty and distinction. They include two large 
designs for title pages or frontispieces (Nos. 7, 8) of the 
lavish nature that adorn the volumes of the etched works, 
displaying the customary rich paraphernalia of scrolls, tab- 
lets, crowns, palms, lanterns, fragments of ancient monu- 
ments, et cetera. One of the designs (No. 8, Fig. 4) is 
almost deceptively close to Tiepolo in the facile flow of the 
warm golden-brown washes against the creamy surfaces 
of a paper that appropriately and significantly carries a 
Venetian watermark.” Of additional interest in this draw- 
ing is the use of a pale red watercolor wash on the ground 
plan at the left, the only occurrence of color in the col- 
lection.® With the sketch for the title page is combined 
another, apparently unrelated, drawing depicting with a 
line of rococo delicacy a design for a pulpit addorsed to a 
column. It has been painstakingly pricked for transfer. The 
second drawing for a title page (No. 7), which presents a 
vigorous pattern of bold accents created by a rapidly work- 
ing pen, is the more complete of the two, but neither ap- 
parently was ever executed. One of the most unusual and 
beautiful drawings in the entire collection is the fantastic 
design for a festal gondola (No. 10, Fig. 3), to be dated 
probably in the middle forties (ca. 1744) at the time Pira- 
nesi returned from Rome to Venice because of lack of funds 
and is said to have worked in the studio of Tiepolo.’ In this 
instance, both the style and the subject of the drawing are 
emphatically Venetian, the style acknowledging Tiepolo, 
the subject recalling Guardi’s bissona sketches, and the 
quality and beauty of the draughtsmanship ranking Pira- 
nesi with both his great contemporaries. With such a subject 
to stir him, Piranesi’s pen creates with a lyric lightness of 
touch and conjures up an enchanted barge dripping with 
the foam of a magic sea and sparkling in the brilliance of 


5. C. M. Briquet, Les filigranes, Genéve, 1907, No. 738. 

6. Piranesi’s biographer Legrand (Notice historique sur la vie 
et les ouvrages de G. B. Piranesi, Manuscrits, Nouvelles Acquisi- 
tions Francaises 5968, Paris, Bibl. Nationale) in the passage quoted 
by Henri Focillon, G. B. Piranesi, Paris, 1928, p. 197, makes a 
reference to color: “La vérité et la vigueur de ses effets, la juste 
projection de ses ombres et leur transparence, ou d’heureuses licenses 
a cet égard, Vindication méme des tons de couleur sont dues a 
Vobservation exacte qu’il allait en faire sur nature, soit au soleil 
brilant, soit au clair de la lune. . .” It may be, however, that 
the reference here is to tonal values in the etchings rather than to 
the use of watercolor in the drawings. 


7. Focillon, of. cit., p. 47. 
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Venetian sunlight. The same light and airy execution and 
the same fanciful manner are reflected in three drawings 
which appear to be designs for wall panels (Nos. 11; 12, 
Fig. 7; 13). Iwo of the drawings are obviously for the 
same project, but the third (No. 13), which is drawn in 
perspective, exhibits quite a different ornamentation. Con- 
templating the ornate escutcheons and the flanking sconces 
of the panels, one recalls the conjectures of various writers 
that Piranesi may have been employed in the decoration of 
the Venetian palaces during his periods of activity in his 
native city, of which so little is known.* Yet another draw- 
ing probably dating from the period of the forties is the 
Capriccio (No. 9, Fig. 2) which, with its fountain, its 
jumble of fallen columns, and its mourning satyrs, is re- 
lated in subject matter to the four Groteschi of the Opere 
varie. The Groteschi are the etchings in which the influence 
of ‘Tiepolo is most obvious in the graphic work of Piranesi, 
and, likewise, his influence is traceable in this drawing. Con- 
ceived on a scale comparable to that of the etchings (14 1/2 
x 20 3/16 inches), the drawing is strikingly effective in its 
execution and hauntingly evocative in its romantic mood. 
The subject matter of the famous Carcert series is sug- 
gested in only two of the drawings. Most nearly related to 
the style of the powerful etchings is a small brusque sketch 
(No. 15), in red chalk splashed with a brown wash, which 
depicts shadowy figures mounting a stairway in a great hall. 
It seems likely that this drawing dates from the later forties 
when Piranesi was preparing the etchings. The other (No. 
16, Fig. 1), which is perhaps somewhat earlier, has little 
connection with the Carceri beyond the fact that it depicts a 
prison. A less hastily executed drawing, it portrays in con- 
trasting browns and grays an interior of monumental vast- 
ness laced with massive piers and heavy vaults pierced by 
grated oculi. The tiny figures clustering protectively in 
groups of twos and threes within the vast spaces are brushed 
in with an authority and suggestiveness akin to Rembrandt. 
Perhaps also to be grouped with the early period are the 
two pages of delightful calligraphic pen sketches (Nos. 17, 
Fig. 5; 18) crisply depicting a bizarre array of temples, 
plazas, fanciful monuments and fantastic vases, conceivably 
first ideas for the imaginative architectural complexes of 
the Prima parte and of the later Opere varie. In the 
numerous explanatory notations jotted at the side of cer- 
tain of the sketches, these sheets provide an interesting com- 
ment on Piranesi’s working methods. The fragment of a 
temple plan carries the note statua/di Gtove. Beside a 
hastily sketched column he reminds himself, dorico/senza 
imvoltar. Below an idea for a marine arena he scribbles at 


some length, Naumachia/ornata con principalt/ palazzi alle 


8. Giesecke, of. cit., p. 14; Focillon, of. cét., p. 47; Werner 
Kérte, “Giovanni Battista Piranesi als praktischer Architekt,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Kunst geschichte, 1933, p. 17. 
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parti/e nel mezo e sopra frontispici li soliti ornamen/ti di 
trofei statue, e cavalt, cocht tirati da caval, For future nu- 
merical reference he provides the stenographic indication of 
a car drawn by two elephants with the memorandum, 
cochio/con Pimperatore dentro e fama sopra che Pinco- 
rona/a sei elefanti. On the verso he makes the interesting 
note, colonna Trajana/serve per campanile, and apropos of 
bulbous ornamental forms on a wall, he descriptively com- 
ments, Bale a fetta di/melon. These appear to be pages 
from a sketchbook, and on the +~ * sach page there are 
related sketches of a villa and gara.. 

Although Piranesi’s custom of repeatedly coupling the 
title Architetto Veneziano with his name on the title pages 
of his etched works is indicative of his pride in the profession 
for which he was trained, his work as a practicing archi- 
tect was limited. Beyond the restoration of Santa Maria 
Aventina and the Priory of the Order of Malta, and pos- 
sibly the designing of a palace in the Via de’ Prefetti in 
Rome,’ the only other traces of his architectural activity 
are literary references. It is, therefore, of considerable in- 
terest that nine of the drawings in the present collection 
should prove to be designs and sketches relating to Piranesi’s 
few architectural undertakings. Five of the drawings are 
to be identified with the restoration of Santa Maria Aven- 
tina and the Maltese Priory, the project undertaken in 
1764-1765 at the commission of Cardinal Giovanni Bat- 
tista Rezzonico, Grand Prior of the Order of Malta, who 
was Piranesi’s friend, patron, and fellow Venetian. They 
are all designs for elements of the decoration’® and are 
more or less similarly presented in. pen and ink over pre- 
liminary outlines of black chalk, and in two instances com- 
pleted with a soft gray wash. The most finished of the 
drawings relate to the interior decoration of the church. 
They are the designs for the vault (No. 50, Fig. 8) and 
for the high altar (No. 51). The design for the elaborate 
vault decoration, which is conceived as one continuous 
panel running the length of the church, prominently dis- 
plays the emblems of the Order of Malta framed by a 
border of laurel. It is a careful and complete rendering of 
the lavish decorative scheme even to the indication of the 
system of adjoining panels, and its highly finished nature 
suggests that it may have been one of a series of drawings 
outlining the program of decoration in its entirety and in- 
tended for submission to the patron cardinal for his approval. 
It is not identical in every respect with the actual decoration 
as finally carried out by Tommaso Righi, the sculptor who 
translated Piranesi’s ideas into stucco (Fig. 9). The most 
obvious differences are noted in such details as the disposi- 


g. KGrte, of. cit., pp. 30-32. 


10. It has been shown, however, that Piranesi’s restoration was 
not limited to the decoration but also involved such practical techni- 
cal tasks as the shoring up of the foundations and a certain amount 
of rebuilding and repairs of the walls and vaulting. Jdid., pp. 17-20. 
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tion of the small angels, the pose of the figure of St. John, 
and the style of the coat-of-mail. 

The study for the lower part of the high altar is likewise 
a carefully prepared drawing set within a ruled border. At 
the bottom, a scale has been marked off, and scattered over 
the face of the drawing are various computations. There 
are also indications that after the drawing was more or 
less completed by the application of the gray wash, the artist 
worked over it again with black chalk in an effort to 
heighten the three-dimensional effect. Consequently, the 
drawing lacks the finished appearance of the previous de- 
sign. It is interesting that Piranesi apparently conceived of 
the high altar, at least for practical working purposes of its 
execution in stucco and gypsum, as made up of two distinct 
parts: the imposing lower structure with an antique-sar- 
cophagus form as a base (the subject of the drawing) and 
the plastic cloud of baroque figures which overlies the sphere 
rising from a second sarcophagus above the mensa. One 
surmises that such a drawing as this, designed to convey the 
general configuration and proportions of the lower part of 
the altar, would be supplemented by detailed studies of the 
ornament, which the fluttering ink strokes of the drawing 
never actually define but only suggest as a swag of laurel, 
a rinceau, or a rosette. 

Two of the three drawings connected with the exterior 
decoration are designs for the ornamental stele which Pira- 
nesi placed along the wall of the Piazzale. Both of them 
carry measurements and are quite clearly working draw- 
ings. In the case of the design for the panel set between 
two obelisks to the right of the central stele (No. 53), only 
one-half of the symmetrical black-chalk design has been 
inked into sharp focus after the manner of a typical working 
drawing for which transfer or duplication of some sort is 
contemplated. The design itself, with its medley of musical 
trophies combined with the Maltese cross and tomponents 
of the Rezzonico arms, i.e. the tower, the double-headed 
eagle, and the crescent moon, is identical with the panel as 
it was executed. The second drawing (No. 54) is a design 
for the base of the central stele and it, too, coincides exactly 
with the finished decoration. The third drawing (No. 52) 
is a free sketch for the ornament, again displaying elements 
of the Rezzonico arms, which is set into the outer pilasters 
of the facade of Santa Maria Aventina. The companion 
sketch for the decoration of the inner pilasters is in the 
British Museum. 

It has always been known that Piranesi, at the commis- 
sion of Pope Clement XIII, drew up designs for the com- 
pletion of San Giovanni in Laterano. This information 
Piranesi himself made of record in the dedication of his 
work Diverse maniere d’adornare i cammini ed ogni altra 
parte degli edifizj, 1769, addressed to Cardinal Giovanni 
Battista Rezzonico, who was a nephew of the Pope. Here 
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he wrote: “E da chi potrei io sperare un pil’ favorevole 
accoglimento, che da voi, O Signore, il quale tanto mi avete 
infuso e di coraggio per intraprenderla, e di ardore per 
condurla a compimento? L’approvazione, di cui avete 
onorato, e i disegni impostimi dal Santissimo Padre pel 
compimento della Basilica Lateranense; e quei che ho 
lavorati per ornamento delle vostre stanze, e pel Senatore 
vostro fratello, Signore . . . ma sopratutto l’approvazione 
data a quanto ho fatto su |’Aventino in quel vostro gran 
Priorato da voi con magnificenza degna del vostro nobil 
animo rinovato, anziché ristorato, questa approvazione dico, 
mi ha fatto ben conoscere, e il vostro genio per le belle arti, 
e il vostro impegno per l’avanzamento delle medesime.”’ 
Four of the drawings which have come to the Pierpont 
Morgan Library are concerned with this project for San 
Giovanni in Laterano. There is no way of knowing whether 


or not they were among the designs which were finally 


submitted to Clement XIII and were accorded a “favorable 
reception” by the young Cardinal Rezzonico, but they do 
give some idea of the scope and nature of Piranesi’s plans 
for the rebuilding of the west end of the church. As Clement 
XIII died in February 1769, the year in which Piranesi 
published the above statement, the designs were probably 
never acted upon.” 

The largest of the drawings (No. 55, Fig. 10), which 
unfolds to a length of almost five feet, is a longitudinal 
section through the full length of the nave looking toward 
the south wall. Two-thirds of this drawing is given over 
to a sober transcription of the wall scheme of Borromini, 
who restored the church in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, but the proposed changes and innovations at the 
west end of the church are indicated in a free, dashing man- 
ner with a liberal use of washes. The difference in the 
handling of the two sections of the drawing is marked 
enough to suggest that Piranesi may have given over to an 
assistant the task of reproducing Borromini’s nave, he him- 
self taking over at the point of the transept, which is shown 
as it exists today with the fresco of the Ascension by Cava- 
liere d’Arpino. A second drawing (No. 56), which is more 
finished, begins with the transept and continues through 
an ambulatory, which is not included in the scheme of the 
previous drawing. No. 55 (Fig. 10), possibly the first of 
the series, presents the more daring scheme. Here Piranesi 
boldly projected raising the roof and beginning the half- 
dome at the point where it leaves off in the second drawing, 
and here he also showed, in section, a great baldachino 
rising almost to the height of the nave ceiling. The second 
drawing would seem to indicate that such a scheme, despite 
its appeal to the artist’s taste for effects of spatial grandeur, 


11. The west end of the church, i.e. the apse end, as San Giovanni 
follows the primitive basilican orientation, was eventually rebuilt 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century under Leo XIII. 


might present practical difficulties,’* and he develops a less 
ambitious design, maintaining the transept, choir, and apse 
at more or less uniform heights. Both drawings suggest a 
decorative system of alternating stars and medallions for 
the ornamentation of the half-dome. The somewhat Bor- 
rominesque flavor of the decoration was no doubt inten- 
tional on the part of Piranesi who was probably mindful of 
the problem of keeping the proposed new construction in 
harmony with the baroque nave.** Less detailed in charac- 
ter, the other two drawings connected with San Giovanni 
in Laterano (Nos. 57, 58) are effective in the combination 
of the deep browns of the bold pen work and a contrasting 
gray wash. They offer somewhat different solutions for 
the system of the choir wall. The smaller of the two (No. 
58, Fig. 11) is also interesting in the inclusion of a sketch, 
in the opposite direction, of a putto and several winged 
putto heads, a rare subject for Piranesi. 

Attention might be drawn to the fact that the large 
Lateran drawing bears in the lower right corner in an 
eighteenth-century hand the inscription, [Origi]nale del 
Cav.' Giov. Batta. Piranesi. The ink of the inscription is 
indistinguishable from that of the section of the drawing 
immediately above, and the question arises as to whether or 
not this might be in Piranesi’s autograph. The style of the 
handwriting is deliberate and legible, and quite different 
from the hurried and frequently illegible scrawl in which 
Piranesi usually made his notations on various of his 
sketches. Such differences, however, are not unexpected 
between a formally inscribed signature and random notes 
made for purely personal use, but there are also discrepancies 
between the inscription and the only other example of Pira- 
nesi’s autograph available to the writer at this time, namely, 
a photostat of the letter dated March 29, 1744, which is 
preserved in the Biblioteca Corsiniana. These discrepancies, 
plus the questionability of the artist’s labeling his own draw- 
ing originale, work against the identification of the inscrip- 
tion as a signature, although final opinion awaits a more 
extended check of comparative autograph material. The 


fact remains that whether the artist or an eighteenth-cen- 


12. Dr. Richard Krautheimer pointed out to the writer that the 
difficult terrain would have made it exceedingly hard to carry out 
the construction of the lofty apse and choir indicated in No. 55. 
He also made the interesting observation that Piranesi’s idea of in- 
serting a forechoir seems to anticipate the project actually executed 
more than a hundred years later under Leo XIII, and that it would 
seem, therefore, that the complaint of the canons to the effect that 
they did not have enough space within the simple apse of the old 
plan dates back at least to the eighteenth century. 


13. An instance of Piranesi’s awareness of a similar problem is 
recorded in his memorandum addressed to Raphael Mengs as head 
of the Academy of St. Luke, which is cited by Focillon, of. cit., 
p. 104. Here the artist who was violently involved in a controversy 
over Tommaso Righi’s design for a tomb to be erected in the 
Academy’s Church of St. Luke, stresses the necessity of doing noth- 
ing that is not in accord with the art of Pietro da Cortona. 
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tury collector inscribed the words, the accuracy of the 
phrase is confirmed by the section of the drawing just above. 

The architectural projects connected with the restoration 
of Santa Maria Aventina and the proposed alteration of 
San Giovanni in Laterano witness the favor Piranesi en- 
joyed with the Rezzonico family, of whom it is known that 
in addition to Pope Clement XIII and Cardinal Giovanni 
Battista Rezzonico, he also served the Senator Abondio, 
brother of the Cardinal. His name is further linked by the 
biographer Legrand with the powerful Albani family, but 
there has been no evidence to substantiate the French 
writer’s statement: “II [Piranesi] fut encore dans ce temps 
puissamment secondé par un génie tutélaire auquel les arts 
et particuli¢rement la science de |’ Antiquité doit ses progrés 
et son illustration: le cardinal Alexandre Albani. Cet 
amateur passionné des belles choses dépensa des sommes 
énormes 4 faire ouvrir des fouilles aux lieux ou Vhistoire 
placait les monuments détruits . . .”** Two of the draw- 
ings in the present collection would appear to offer some 
proof of a connection with the Albani family. They are 
armorial designs (Nos. 126, 127), apparently for book- 
plates, both of which display the fess between the molet of 
eight points in chief and the triple mount in base of the 
Albani arms, surmounted by a cardinal’s hat. There are 
several cardinals of the Albani family contemporary with 
the artist but none could more fittingly commission a book- 
plate than Alessandro Albani, founder of the famous Albani 
Library. It was advisedly stated above that these drawings 
“would appear” to offer some proof of a connection with 
the Albani family because it must be noted that the style 
does not speak unhesitatingly for Piranesi’s execution. The 
nervous quality of the short, interrupted stroke lacks the 
fluency of his line, and the washes lack his customary free- 
dom of application. On the other hand, the assured black- 
chalk and wash drawing on the verso of No. 127, which 
likewise shows an armorial design, is more easily reconcila- 
ble. Regardless of authorship, the presence of the drawings 
with the Albani arms in a collection of the size of the present 
one may possibly be of some significance for Piranesi’s con- 
nection with that family. 

Some forty of the drawings are sketches and designs re- 
lating to Piranesi’s large decorative publication Diverse 
maniere d’adornare 1 cammini which appeared in 1769. 
Included among the drawings are designs for mantelpieces, 
sedan chairs, tables, chairs, candelabra, sconces, and a clock. 
They amply demonstrate the great fertility of the artist’s 
decorative invention and illustrate the considerable process 
of selection that preceded the choice of the designs finally 
to be etched. Only ten of the group are specifically prepara- 
tory for plates in the Diverse maniere d’adornare i cammini. 
Of these ten, six are studies for mantelpieces, three for sedan 


14. Ibid., p. 61, footnote. 


chairs, and one for a clock. These drawings are for the 
most part rapid and spontaneous sketches recording the 
germination of the design. Usually they are worked out in 
pen over a slight sketch in red or black chalk, but there are 
examples where the artist works directly with the pen. Oc- 
casionally, rudimentary forms which the artist has not taken 
the time to develop are interpolated by scribbled notations 
such as those on No. 81, where one reads opposite a caryatid 
form: baco [Bacco] che tien canestra cogliendo Puva, or 
on No. 67, where the summary suggestion of a border of 
portrait medallions is accompanied by the description, 
medaglie con Roma de Cesari, triumviri e ditatori. There 
is evidence in at least one of the drawings for mantelpieces 
(No. 63) that the rapid sketches in pen were probably 
only the first of several steps in the evolution of the final 
designs upon which the etchings were based. In this draw- 
ing, the main element of the decoration on either jamb of 
the mantelpiece, the lion paw terminating in a head, has 
been very carefully rendered in red chalk as if directly 
preparatory for translation into the graphic medium, and 
one can assume that it was preceded by other sketches, 
particularly since there is evidence of counterproofing. The 
ornament on the lintel, however, has not been so precisely 
indicated and the artist has worked over it again, this time 
in pen. Comparison with the etched design shows that still 
further changes were made before the final version and 
most probably this entailed the execution of yet another 
drawing. In passing, it might be mentioned that several of 
the sketches for the etched mantelpiece designs are executed 
on the verso of impressions of other plates from the Diverse 
maniere @’adornare t cammini, indicating the various levels 
at which the artist was working at one period. 

In the captions below the designs in the Diverse maniere 
d’adornare i cammini, Piranesi notes that two of the mantel- 
pieces and several of the ornamental objects were carried 
out as practical commissions, and it may well be that some 
of the drawings in the present collection were preparatory 
for actual execution. At least the fact that certain of the 
drawings carry notations such as marmo bianco, porfido 
nero and alabastro shows that the artist was thinking of his 
designs in terms of real materials and the finished effect. 
Similarly, two sheets of what appear to be sketches for the 
lower body of several sedan chairs carry numerous notes 
as to color, suggesting that Piranesi may have also designed 
and supervised the execution of such equipages for his 
patrons as well as etching the designs incorporated in the 
Diverse maniere d’adornare i cammini. 

Piranesi’s role as a decorator is further emphasized by 
three large designs (approximately 19 x 15 inches) for 
mirror frames (Nos. 107, Fig. 15; 108; 109). These 
again are drawings of a kind and character different from 
any previously known work of the artist, but the crisp 
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quality of the pen line and the sure handling of the washes 
speak authoritatively and unmistakably for his execution. 
Two of the drawings are light and rococo in spirit but ap- 
parently of a later period than the rococo designs for wall 
panels mentioned earlier as likely products of the Venetian 
period. The third is heavier in design. All three are finished 
drawings with similarly ruled borders that suggest a formal 
purpose, and it may well have been that the drawings were 
part of a decorative program prepared for a patron’s in- 
spection. 

An entirely different aspect of Piranesi’s activity is repre- 
sented in a small group of red- and black-chalk drawings 
of archaeological import. Some, like the sketches of ram 
heads and Victories (No. 34), are probably after antique 
models. Others, like the design for a trophy-laden lunette 
(No. 35) appear to be Piranesi’s adaptations of classical 
motifs. The drawing depicting a figure of Victory with 
trophies between two candelabra (No. 332) is also of the 
latter category. This is the only squared drawing in the 
collection. 

Three drawings of this group are strict studies of classi- 
cal-architectural detail. One is a black-chalk rendering of a 
Corinthian capital (No. 27) and the other two, in red 
chalk, represent a decisively modeled egg-and-dart molding 
(No. 25) and an acanthus leaf (No. 26). It may be re- 
called in connection with the measured academic quality of 
these studies, so different from the artist’s usual precipitate 
style, that it is reported by Legrand that “Piranesi, pour 
opérer avec tant de promptitude et d’effet, était fidéle a 
sa maxime de ne pendre sur la nature que le trait parfaite- 
ment exact. Ce qui pouvait demander plus de patience que 
de savoir, il le faisait dessiner par de jeunes artistes qu’il 
surveillait . These drawings of details are conceiv- 
ably of the character that might have been left to assistants 
for execution, and it is also true that the Corinthian capital 
bears a resemblance to those of the Pantheon etched by 
Piranesi’s son, Francesco, in the Seconda parte de’ tempj 
antichi, 1790. On the other hand, the drawings are not 
suspect from the point of view of quality and are not in- 
consistent with the disciplined draughtsmanship Piranesi 
displays in the etched plates of an exclusively architectural 
and constructional nature. If any distinction is to be made, it 
can perhaps be said that the black-chalk drawing of the 
capital is slightly less incisive than the red-chalk studies. 

Several sheets of studies (Nos. 43-45) are devoted to 
sketches of the classical masks which are liberally sprinkled 
through the etched works as decorative adjuncts, particu- 
larly of the designs for mantelpieces. They are boldly exe- 
cuted directly in pen, and one senses their appeal to the dra- 
matic nature of the artist, who portrays the grimacing 
countenances with obvious relish. 


15. Ibid., p. 199. 


In addition to the drawings of mantelpieces and sedan 
chairs which are preparatory for the etchings, there is an- 
other somewhat miscellaneous group of drawings which 
are preparatory for etchings and which, like the drawings 
just discussed, are of an archaeological nature. They are all 
more or less of a fragmentary character, either because they 
are studies only for small specific details or because the paper 
on which they occur has been cut down when the verso 
was used to accommodate another drawing, it being Pira- 
nesi’s economical custom to utilize not only the backs of 
waste impressions of the etchings but the reverse of discarded 
drawings as well. What appear to have been full-scale 
drawings for the etchings of the Temple of Castor, Plate 1 
of the Antichita di Cora [1764], and of the title page 
of the Antichita d’ Albano [1764] unfortunately survive 
only as mutilated inconsequential fragments (Nos. 66, 71), 
the backs of which Piranesi employed for sketching ideas 
for the Diverse maniere d’adornare i cammini. Significantly, 
all these drawings are executed in red chalk (occasionally 
supplemented by black chalk), and they appear to be numer- 
ous enough (eight) to warrant the conclusion that red 
chalk was favored for the studies immediately preceding the 
etchings. Four of the drawings prepare details of the plates 
in Della magnificenza ed architettura de’ Romani, 1761. 
Two studies for the capital with confronted sphinxes (Nos. 
19, 20), “In Villa Burghesiana,” Plate xm, are on the 
exact scale of the etching and correspond fairly closely. 
Each shows one-half of the capital. One exhibits a certain 
monotony of line that would seem to mark it as a tracing 
or a transfer drawing of some sort, the design being repeated 
on either side of the thin brown paper, that has the appear- 
ance of having been oiled. ‘The studies for the dolphin capital 
(No. 21), “In cavo aedium Farnesianarum,” Plate xv, 
and the bracket (No. 22), “Praeter Basilicam S. Petri 
in Vaticano,” Plate x1x, only approximate the size of the 
etchings and lack the exactness of scale of the design for the 
sphinx capital. They are also somewhat less precisely exe- 
cuted and have the aspect of drawings executed in the 
presence of the object. The same may be said of No. 24, a 
study for the base of the antique altar in the etching dedi- 
cated to Thomas Barrett in the work, Vast, candelabri, 
ctppt, sarcofagt, tripod, lucerne, ed ornamenti antichi, 1778. 
It is of interest that the etching carries an inscription that 
the altar was in the collection of Piranesi and that its base 
was designed after an antique monument in the facade of 
the Barberini Palace. Here again between the drawing and 
the etching one notes a sharpening and pointing up of detail. 
As a study preparatory for the Vast, candelabri . . ., which 
was published the year of Piranesi’s death, this drawing is 
the latest in the collection; it is, in fact, the only drawing 
which can be definitely assigned to the period of the 
seventies. 
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The Morgan collection adds several examples to the 
known group of figure drawings by Piranesi. The most 
unusual is a black-chalk sketch of a male nude which is 
executed on the verso of the title-page design of No. 7 
(Fig. 6). Dynamic and vigorous in concept, it shows a tall, 
powerful figure that thrusts itself to the outermost limits of 
the page. It is the counterpart on a large scale of the 
muscular iguudi which indolently grace the fantastic gon- 
dola design (No. 10). More typical is the pen sketch of a 
seated man which occurs on a page with one of the mantel- 
pieces (No. 62, Fig. 14) where the figure is poised as if 
ready to interpret and defend Piranesi’s design with the 
customary fervor of the intense ciceroni that people the 
etched plates. There might also be included in the category 
of figure drawings a study of the head and upper body of a 
bearded man, portrayed in slightly varying attitudes of 
gesticulation (No. 122), as well as the drawing of the putti 
mentioned above in connection with No. 58. 

In summary, it may be said that the Morgan collection 
reveals Piranesi in his overlapping roles as architect, deco- 
rator, archaeologist, and etcher, supplementing to a re- 
markable extent the known body of his work in its preser- 
vation of heretofore unknown or scantily represented 
categories of his drawings. It most notably enriches the 
picture of his early activity with the group of superb ex- 
amples reflecting his Venetian heritage. Had these drawings 
alone come to light, the discovery would have been one of 
some moment. The impact of the great Venetian tradition 
has always been noted here and there in the drawings of 
the man who became the most important Roman artist of 
his century, but nowhere does it find such direct and charm- 
ing expression as in these examples. The emergence in this 
collection of a sizable group of sketches and working draw- 
ings which are connected with Piranesi’s architectural com- 
missions is of especial interest since drawings of this order 
have been unknown with the exception of the British Mu- 
seum fragmentary sketch of a bit of decoration for Santa 
Maria Aventina. While these drawings definitely imple- 
ment our knowledge of Piranesi’s architectural activity, at 
the same time they confirm the fact that he who signed 
himself Architetto Veneziano was always first and fore- 
most the artist-etcher. It is apparent that the series of de- 
signs for San Giovanni in Laterano, beautiful and brilliant 
as graphic expressions, were not conceived with the concrete 
vision of the architect, and the working drawings for Santa 
Maria Aventina stress the decorative trend of his activity. 
The largest single group of drawings in the collection is 
that of the designs for decoration, and, in this instance again, 
it is a case of the conservation of an extensive assortment 
of material until now known in only a few examples. By 
reason of their very numbers, their varying stages of 
sketchiness, and their marginal jottings, the many drawings 


relating to the etched plates illustrating “Divers Manners 
of Ornamenting Chimneys and all other Parts of Houses” 
are of value as a most personal record of the evolution of 
the artist’s ideas. More unusual, however, are the separate 
designs for wall panels and for mirror frames which are 
types of Piranesi drawings utterly unfamiliar to collectors. 
Unique in the Morgan collection and apparently among all 
other surviving drawings are two related pages of imagina- 
tive pen sketches on paper of the long narrow proportions 
typical of certain eighteenth-century sketchbooks. As 
sketches and studies of an archaeological nature tend to be 
somewhat rare, it is noteworthy that the Morgan collection 
preserves a number of them. Principally, as has been men- 
tioned, they reproduce single objects or details, as, for in- 
stance, masks, lamps, a column, separate figures from a 
relief, a capital, a molding. Of a rather academic character 
on the whole, these studies are perhaps less interesting ar- 
tistically than some of the others. It might be added as a 
final word that in the inscription in Piranesi’s autograph 
on the back of one of the drawings, the collection offers an 
instance of specific documentation for his authorship of the 
text accompanying his volumes of etched plates, a fact 
which has sometimes been questioned by his biographers 
although it is now conclusively established.’® This inscrip- 
tion, which deals with Etruscan vases, appears on the verso 
of mantelpiece design No. 84, and is undoubtedly a page 
of the artist’s notes for the “apologetical essay” of the Di- 
verse maniere d’adornare i cammini. 

With the knowledge of the existence of the Morgan col- 
lection, the illusion of rarity that has long attended the 


drawings of Giovanni Battista Piranesi is in part dispelled, — 


but his position as one of the brilliant Italian draughtsmen 
of the eighteenth century gains rather than loses thereby. 
One is encouraged to speculate on the possibility of still fur- 
ther discoveries, perhaps the reappearance of the group of 
early drawings of beggars and still-life compositions re- 
ported by Bianconi, a contemporary biographer, to have 
been in the collection of Senator Abondio Rezzonico."* 


LIST OF DRAWINGS 


The listing of the drawings which follows is an attempt 
at a preliminary cataloguing of the collection. The draw- 
ings have been arranged on the basis of subject matter with 
the exception of the group of early drawings which appear 
to belong to the decade of the forties. There are, accord- 
ingly, in addition to the early works, a fair-sized group of 
drawings of more or less archaeological significance, a 
smaller group of architectural drawings, an extensive 
assembly of designs for decorative projects, and a miscel- 


16. See Rudolf Wittkower, “Piranesi’s Parere su l’architettura,” 
Journal of the Warburg Institute, 11, 1938-39, pp. 146-158. 


17. Focillon, of. cit., p. 74. 
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laneous assortment including the drawings of which the 
attribution to Piranesi is questioned. To a certain extent, 
such an arrangement of the drawings by subject has some 
chronological sequence: it so happens that the few datable 
archaeological drawings relate to the etched work of the 
early sixties; the architectural projects were executed in 
the middle and later sixties; and the designs for mantel- 
pieces and other decorative objects belong to the period 
preceding 1769. Measurements unless otherwise indicated 
have been taken along the left and lower margins. If not 
specifically designated as by another hand, inscriptions may 
be assumed to be in Piranesi’s autograph. In transcribing the 
inscriptions, . . . has been used to indicate illegible words; 
[. . .] to indicate lost words; and italics to indicate de- 
letion in the original. ‘The letter “F” followed by a number 
after the description of an etched plate refers to the number 
in Henri Focillon, G. B. Piranesi: Essai de catalogue rai- 
sonné de son oeuvre, Paris, 1918. 


Ear.y PERIop. 1740-1750. 


I. VILLA AND GARDEN. 
Verso: FRAGMENT OF PRISON SKETCH. 
Pen and gray-brown ink with gray-brown wash 
over black chalk. 4 7/8 x 7 9/16 inches (124 x 
190 mm.). 

2. ARCHITECTURAL COMPLEX: Section of court with 
Pantheon-like structure and triumphal column at 
right. 

Verso: FRAGMENTS OF PLANS. 

Pen and brown ink, wash, over black chalk. 
7. 1/2x 5 9/16 inches (192 x 142 mm.). Water- 
mark: Fleur-de-lis in double circle with letter v 
below. Inscribed at lower right: statua/a cavalo. 


3. CORNER OF COURT WITH FOUR FIGURES. 

Pen and brown ink with India-ink wash; faint 
traces of black chalk. 5 7/8 x 5 1/2 inches (149 
x 141 mm.). Inscribed on verso: camicetta/un 
farsetto/due paia calce/un paio manicotti/corralini 
[collarini? ] N°4,/fazletti N°1 /sugamano. 

Study (in reverse) for left corner of etching 
“Prospetto d’un regio Cortile nel cui mezzo vi sta 
una Loggia tra i cui intercolonnj si veggono Fon- 
tane, Statue, ed altri ornamenti,”’ Prima parte di 
architetture, 1743.F. 11. 


4. ARCHITECTURAL COMPLEX WITH ORNAMENTAL 
TROPHY AT LEFT. 
Verso: RUDE SKETCH OF COLONNADE. 


Pen and brown ink, wash, over black chalk. 
Verso, black chalk. 10 1/16 x 7 1/16 inches (256 
x 181mm.). 


5. INTERIOR WITH ARCHES AND PIERS. 


10. 


II. 


Verso: INTERIOR WITH CIRCULAR COLONNADE 
AND FOUNTAIN. 

Pen and brown ink, wash; traces of black chalk. 
Verso, pen and brown ink, wash, with additions in 
red chalk. 7 3/16 x 10 inches (184 x 255 mm.). 
Inscribed on verso: above, finestre; center, colone 
cadute/nell’ aqua/con altra fontana e/travio(? ) 
principale/le basi che mese/ne sia 0 mese non; 
below, scalini. 

ARCHITECTURAL COMPLEX OF GALLERIES AND 
ARCADES WITH NICHES, TROPHIES, OCULI, etc. 
Black chalk. 16 9/16 x 21 13/16 inches (421 


x 555 mm.). Watermark: Fleur-de-lis in circle 


A 
c cabove and letter F below. 
DESIGN FOR TITLE PAGE: Scroll surmounted by 


with letters 


crown and foliage; corner of sarcophagus, sistrum, 
lantern, portrait medallion, feather, fasces, etc. 
Verso: STANDING NUDE MALE FIGURE. Fig. 6 
Pen and brown ink, wash, over black chalk; 
smudges of red chalk. Verso, black chalk. 15 1/2 
x 20 7/16 inches (395 x 519 mm.). Watermark: 
Fleur-de-lis in circle with letters Ps above and 


letter F below. 


. DESIGN FOR TITLE PAGE: Scroll and tablet with 


dove(?) and chain of medallions; at center, design 
for pulpit addorsed to column with ground plan at 
left. Fig. 4 

Pen and golden-brown wash over black chalk; 
red watercolor wash in ground plan at left. 20 x 
29 3/8 inches (508 x 750 mm.). Watermark: 
Bow and arrow. Briquet 738. 


. CAPRICCIO: Ruins with fountain, fallen columns, 


satyrs, etc. Fig. 2 

Pen and brown ink, wash, over black chalk. 
14 1/2 x 20 3/16 (top margin) inches (368 x 
512 mm.). Watermark: Bow and arrow. Briquet 
738. Inscribed at lower left: tronco/grando [gi- 
rando? | /per terra/6 sia terrano. 


GONDOLA. Fig. 3 

Verso: SKETCHY SUGGESTIONS OF ORNAMENT 
WITH SUN AND STAR MOTIFS. DESIGN FOR DECO- 
RATIVE FRAMES. 

Pen and brown ink, wash, over black chalk. 
Verso: Ornament, black chalk; frames, pen and 
brown ink over black chalk; also red chalk. 11 5/8 
x 26 13/16 inches (296 x 683 mm.). Watermark: 
Bow and arrow. Briquet 738. 


DESIGN FOR WALL PANEL: Rococo shield with 
sconces at either side. 
Pen and brown ink, wash, over black chalk. 
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12. 


13. 


14. 
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11 9/16 x 9 5/16 inches (293 x 237 mm.). 
Watermark: Bow and arrow. Briquet 738. 

DESIGN FOR WALL PANEL: Rococo shield with 
smaller flanking shields; winged female figure at 
left of large shield. Fig. 7 

Verso: SKETCH FOR TABLE. 

Pen and brown ink, wash, over black chalk. 
12 13/16 x 14 3/4 inches (325 x 375 mm.). 
Watermark: Bow and arrow. Briquet 738. 

WALL PANEL: Ornamental moldings with medal- 
lion at bottom supported by seated winged figures. 

Pen and brown ink, wash, over black chalk. 
11 5/16 x 11 1/16 inches (288 x 282 mm.). 
DECORATIVE SHELL(? ) FORM. 

Pen and brown ink, wash, over black chalk. 
9 11/16x7 1/4 inches (246 x 184 mm.). Water- 
mark: Deer within a scalloped medallion. 


. PRISON INTERIOR: Figures mounting stairway. 


Red chalk with gray-brown wash; few lines in 
pen. 8 7/16 x 5 15/16 inches (215 x 152 mm.). 
Watermark (fragmentary): Tip of shield with 
double floral chains supporting medallions and Mal- 
tese cross. 


16. PRISON INTERIOR: Great hall with heavy piers and 


17. 


18. 


arches pierced by grated oculi; figures in fore- 
ground. Fig. 1 

Pen and brown ink with India-ink wash over 
black chalk. 7 3/16 x 9 11/16 inches (183 x 
246 mm.). 

SHEET OF SKETCHES: Temples, tombs, sarcophagi, 
circus, ground plans, vases, etc. Fig. 5 

Verso: LAYOUT OF FORMAL GARDEN. 

Pen and brown ink. 16 3/8 x 11 1/8 inches 
(418 x 283 mm.). Watermark: Fleur-de-lis in 
double circle. Inscribed: Above, statua/di Giove — 
cochio con cavali. — a buo(? ) — tempio; center, 
tempio — trofei — dorico/senza/involtar/lita(? ) 
— naumachia/naumachia/ornata con principali/ 
palazzi alle parti e nel mezo e sopra frontispici li 
soliti ornamen/ti di trofei statue, e cavali, cochi 
tirati da cavali — cochio/con l’imperatore dentro/e 
fama sopra che |’/incorona—a sei elefanti — 
Apoleo — rose — vaso con due rechie/per manico; 
below, trofei— arco/arco — elefanti/con cochio 
— arco e pure/nella fronte — soldato — animal/ 
egizio/virile/alla veta. Verso, colonna Trajana/ 
serve per campanile — per . . . taldo bale a fetta 
di/melon. 


SHEET OF SKETCHES: Forum with equestrian statue 
and fountain, and plan; vases. 


Verso: VILLA AND GARDEN: Perspective view 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


2% 


showing entrance with fountains, row of poplars, 
etc. Above, colonnade. 

Pen and brown ink. Verso, black chalk, and pen 
and brown ink. 16 5/16 x 11 1/16 inches (415 x 
282 mm.). Inscribed: cochio tirato da cavali/trofei 
E fama che incorona—. . . — trofei — trofei 
— cochio — due cavali/tenuti da un/soldato/ 


sopra — statua del/imperatore — arco. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL 


CAPITAL WITH CONFRONTED SPHINXES. 

Red chalk over black. 3 1/2 x § 7/16 inches 
(90x 139mm.). 

This drawing and No. 20 are preparatory designs 
for the etching of the capital labeled “In Villa 
Burghesiana, et penes D. Belisarium Amadei in 
Foro Navonio,” Pl. xm of Della magnificenza ed 
architettura de’ Romani, 1761. F. 945. The sphinx 
at the right is a red-chalk tracing. 


CAPITAL WITH CONFRONTED SPHINXEs: Right 
half. 

Verso: SAME SUBJECT IN REVERSE. 

Red chalk. 3 1/16 x 3 3/8 inches (78 x 91 
mm.). 

The designs on both the recto and the verso are 
tracings. The paper gives the appearance of having 
been oiled. 


DOLPHIN CAPITAL. 
Verso: ARCHITECTURAL FRAGMENT WITH 
SPHINX HEADS AND PUTTI. 
Red chalk with few outlines in black. Verso, red 
chalk over black. 4 x 9 inches (103 x 230 mm.). 
Preparatory study for etching of capital labeled 
“In cavo aedium Farnesianarum”’ at upper left of 
Pl. xvi, Della magnificenza ed architettura de’ 


Romani, 1761. Etching is not listed by Focillon. 


BRACKET. 

Verso: FRAGMENTS OF ORNAMENT. 

Red chalk. 9 5/16 x 2 1/2 (upper margin) 
inches (237 x64 mm.). 

Study for etching of bracket labeled “Praeter 
Basilicam S. Petri in Vaticano,” Pl. x1x, Della ma- 
gnificenza ed architettura de? Romani, 1761. The 
drawing is in the same direction and on the same 
scale as the etching. Etching is not listed by Focillon. 


DECORATIVE SHIELD: Ornament of shell, signs of 
Zodiac, garland, and acorn border. 

Verso: PLATFORM WITH STEPS. 

Red chalk over black; pen work at lower right. 
Verso, black chalk. 5 3/4 x 5 11/16 inches (147 x 
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26. 


28. 


29. 


30. 
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146 mm.). Watermark: Anchor in circle with 
letter m below. 

Study for a detail of the etched title page of La- 
pides Capitolini sive fasti consulares triumphalesque 
Romanorum, [1762]. F. 421. In the etching the 
acorn border has been discarded and the head of 
Medusa substituted for the shell motif used in the 
drawing. 

FRIEZE MOTIF: Standing putti with swag of fruit. 

Verso: FLYING PUTTI. 

Red and black chalk. Verso, red chalk. 4 2/4 x 
11 3/16 inches (121 x 285 mm.). 

Study for detail of etching dedicated to Thomas 
Barrett and inscribed “Altare antico di marmo 
ritrovato fra le macerie della Villa Adriana nel sito 
detto Pantanello,” Vasi, candelabri, cippi, sarcofagi, 
tripodt, lucerne, ed ornamenti antichi, 1778. Ac- 
cording to the rest of the inscription, the altar was 
in the collection of Piranesi, and its base, which is 
the subject of this drawing, was designed after an 
antique monument in the facade of the Barberini 
Palace. 


EGG-AND-DART MOLDING. 

Red chalk. 4 13/16 x 13 3/8 inches (123 x 
340 mm.). Watermark: Fleur-de-lis in circle with 
letters below. 

ACANTHUS LEAF. 


Red chalk. 7 5/16 x 11 15/16 inches (186 x 
302 mm.). 


CORINTHIAN CAPITAL. 


Black chalk. 15 7/16 x 10 1/2 inches (393 x 
267- mm.). Watermark: Fleur-de-lis in double 
circle. 


FUNERARY MONUMENT: Front view with dolphins 
and swag framing inscription reading DM/EUTY- 
CHIAE/NICOSTRATUS/CONIUX/BMF; detail of dol- 
phin (opposite direction ). 

Red chalk. 10 7/8 x 8 3/8 (top margin) inches 
(277 x 213 mm.). Watermark: Fleur-de-lis in 
circle with small modified fleur-de-lis above. 


CLASSICAL HEAD; TWO HEADS OF RAMS. 

Verso: PROOF IMPRESSION (before inscription, 
here lettered in ink) of etching, Pl. 4 of Le rovine 
del Castello del? Acqua Giulia, 1761. F. 405. 

Red chalk. Preliminary black-chalk outlines in 
classical head. 5 3/8 x 6 13/16 inches (137 x 173 
mm.). 

FOUR ANTIQUE LAMPs: Interior designs of chariot- 
eer, Eros as hunter, two animals on a vase, two 
dolphins. 

Red chalk. 9 3/4 x7 inches (248x178 mm.). 


31. 


32. 


33- 


34. 


35: 


36. 


37- 


38. 


39- 


40. 


Lamps with dolphin and Eros motifs appear on 
Pl. xvi of Vol. 11 of Le antichita romane, 1756. 


HEAD OF BEARDED MAN THREE-QUARTERS LEFT. 
Verso: DECORATIVE DESIGN (Fragment). 
Red chalk. Verso, black chalk. 6 1/2 x 4 5/16 
inches (166 x 110 mm.). 


HEAD OF BEARDED MAN THREE-QUARTERS RIGHT. 
Red chalk. 6 1/2 x 4 3/8 inches (165 x 112 
mm.). 
After sculpture. 


FRIEZE: Figure of Victory with palm, trophies, and 
candelabra. 

Red chalk; squared in black chalk. 8 1/2 x 
16 1/8 inches (216 x 410 mm.). Watermark: 
Fleur-de-lis in double circle with letters cs above. 


STUDIES FROM THE ANTIQUE: Two rams’ heads 
and nose of third; two single figures of Victory; 
warrior with Phrygian cap supporting nude youth 
holding double-headed ax; Victories with trophy. 

Red and black chalk. 18 5/16 x 13 3/4 inches 
(466 x 351 mm.). Watermark: Fleur-de-lis in 
double circle. 


LUNETTE WITH TROPHIES; WINGED SERPENTS 
AND DOLPHINS IN SPANDRELS. 

Red chalk over black; corrections in helmet in 
black chalk. 10 7/16 x 22 inches (266 x 560 mm.). 
Watermark: Fleur-de-lis in single circle with letter 
v below. 


FRIEZE MOTIF: Winged head supported by seated 
putto. 

Pen and brown ink over black chalk; smudges 
of red chalk. 2 15/16 x 9 1/4 inches (75 x 235 


mm.). 


SKETCH AFTER ANTIQUE RELIEF WITH FOUR 
HEADS, TORCHES, AND STARS. 

Black chalk; base line in red chalk. 7 x 5 3/4 
inches (179 x 145 mm.). 
PEDIMENTED NICHE WITH FRIEZE BELOW. 

Black chalk. 8 11/16 (right margin) x 5 1/4 
inches (206 x 134 mm.). Watermark: Fleur-de- 
lis in double circle with letters cg above. 


LION-CLAW PEDESTAL AND SHALLOW URN: Front 
and profile views. 

Black chalk. 6 13/16 x 8 1/2 inches (174 x 
217 mm.). Watermark: Fleur-de-lis in single 
circle. 


HORNED GROTESQUE WITH PROTUDING TONGUE. 
Red chalk. 2 5/16 x 2 13/16 inches (60 x 69 
mm.). 
Similar to head on capital in etching labeled “E 
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Fic. 9. Rome, Santa Maria Aventina: Central 


Panel of Vault 


The Pierpont Morgan Library: G. B. Piranesi, Design for Wall Panel. No. 12 
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Fic. 7. New York 


Fic. 8. New York, The Pierpont Morgan Library: G. B. Piranesi, 


Design for Central Panel of Vault of S. Maria Aventina. No. 50 
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Fic. 10. New York, The Pierpont Morgan Library: G. B. Piranesi, Longitudinal Section of San Giovanni in Laterano with Proposed Altera- 
tion (detail). No. 55 
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q Fic. 12. New York, The Pierpont Morgan Library: G. B. Piranesi, 
Design for Sedan Chair. No. 97 
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Fic. 11. New York, The Pierpont Morgan Library: G. B. Piranesi, 
Sketch for Choir Wall of San Giovanni in Laterano. No. 58 
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regione aedis ss. Nerei et Achillei,” Pl. x1x, Della 
magnificenza ed architettura de’ Romani, 1761. 
CLASSICAL WEAPONS: Scabbard, swords, ax, spear, 
etc. 

Black chalk. 10 3/4 x 13 5/16 inches (273 x 
339 mm.). Watermark: Fleur-de-lis in circle with 
small modified fleur-de-lis above, the letter B below. 
SKETCH OF CAPITAL WITH DOLPHIN AND ACAN- 
THUS. 
~ Verso: ANIMAL CLAW AND LEG (DETAIL OF 
FURNITURE ). PUTTO HEAD. ROCOCO PANEL. 

Pencil. Verso, black chalk. 5 x 9 9/16 inches 
(127 x244mm.). 

SIX MASKS. 

Verso: HORSE AND RIDER WITH SHIELD AND 
SPEAR. PEDIMENTED NICHE. 

Pen and brown ink. Verso, black chalk. 8 x 
13 7/16 inches (203 x 342 mm.). Inscribed at 
upper right: B.P. Verso, in niche, Mezzo. Not Pira- 
nesi’s hand. 

THREE MASKS: Executed over sketch of sandaled 
foot. 

Verso: SANDALED FOOT. 

Pen and brown ink; sketch of foot in black chalk. 
Verso, black chalk. 7 7/8 x 10 1/8 inches (201 x 
258 mm.). 

MASK. 

Pen and brown ink. 4 1/4 x 3 1/8 inches (107 x 
79mm.). 

COLUMN: Figural decoration at base and other 
ornament in relief. 

Pen and brown ink over black chalk. 10 5/8 x 
2 11/16 inches (271 x68 mm.). 

SKETCHES OF MOLDINGS. 

Verso: PEDESTAL WITH SPHINX BASE EXECUTED 
OVER OUTLINE SKETCH OF LION. 

Black chalk and pen and brown ink. Verso, pen 
and dark brown ink over black chalk; lion sketched 
in black chalk. 7 7/8 x 11 7/8 inches (210 x 320 


mm.). 


ARCHITECTURAL 


FARNESE PALACE: Longitudinal section. 

Pen and brown ink with India-ink wash. 8 3/4 
x 12 11/16 inches (222 x 323 mm.). Courtyard 
doorway cut out. 
FARNESE PALACE: Ground plan. 

Pen and brown ink with India-ink wash. 8 3/4 x 
12 13/16 inches (222 x 325 mm.). 


SANTA MARIA AVENTINA: Panel with emblems of 


Fig. 8 


the Order of Malta. 


51. 


52. 


53- 


54. 


55: 


Pen and brown ink with India-ink wash; traces 
of black chalk. 20 7/8 x 12 1/2 inches (532 x 
317 mm.). 

Design for the stucco decoration of the central 
panel of the vault of Santa Maria Aventina, church 
of the Order of Malta in Rome, which, with the 
Priory, was restored by Piranesi in 1764-1765 at 
the commission of Cardinal Rezzonico. See also 


Nos. 51-54. 


SANTA MARIA AVENTINA: Design for lower part of 
high altar with antique-sarcophagi forms sur- 
mounted by sphere and Lamb of God. 

Pen and brown ink with India-ink wash over 
black chalk; additions in black chalk and pencil 
(monogram). 18 9/16 x 14 3/8 inches (472 x 
365 mm.). Watermark: Fleur-de-lis in single circle 
with letter v above. Computations at upper left and 
right. Scale at bottom. 


SANTA MARIA AVENTINA: Ornaments showing 
scabbard with animal head and insignia of the Rez- 
zonico family. 

Pen and brown ink over black chalk. 6 1/4 x 
2 13/16 inches (159x72mm.). 

Sketch for panel set in outermost pilasters of the 
facade of Santa Maria Aventina. A similar drawing 
for the panel set in the inner pilasters is in the British 
Museum. 


SANTA MARIA AVENTINA: Vertical panel with Mal- 
tese cross and insignia of Rezzonico family. 

Black chalk; right half outlined in pen and brown 
ink. 15 13/16 x 10 7/16 inches (403 x 266 mm.). 
Watermark: Fleur-de-lis in double circle with 
letters cB above. 

Working drawing with measurements for the 
panel set between the two obelisks to the right of the 
central stele in the wall of the piazzale of the Priory 
of the Order of Malta. 


SANTA MARIA AVENTINA: Horizontal panel with 
trophies and insignia of Rezzonico family. 

Pen and brown ink with black chalk underdraw- 
ing and also overwork. 8 1/8 x 14 7/8 inches (207 
x379mm.). 

Working drawing with measurements for the 
decorative panel below the central stele in the wall 
of the piazzale of the Priory of the Order of Malta. 


SAN GIOVANNI IN LATERANO: Longitudinal section 
through length of nave looking toward the south 
wall, with proposed scheme for alteration of west 
end. Fig. 10 
Verso: COMPUTATIONS. SMALL PUTTO HEAD. 
Pen and brown ink over pencil; brown and gray 
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56. 


57: 


58. 


59: 
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washes; in left half of drawing, moldings marking 
horizontal divisions of wall in gray-black ink. Verso, 
pen and brown ink. 21 x 58 1/4 inches (534 x 
1,481 mm.). Three sheets of paper and fraction of 
another pasted together. Watermark: Fleur-de-lis 
in double circle with letters 8 above. Occurs three 
times. Inscribed lower right: [Origi]nale del Cav! 
Giov. Batta Piranesi. Probably not Piranesi’s hand. 
Inscribed upper left in pencil in nineteenth-century 
hand: San Giovanni in Laterano. 

Reference is made to the project with which this 
drawing and Nos. 56—58 are connected in the fore- 
word of the Diverse maniere d’adornare i cammini, 
1769, addressed to Cardinal G. B. Rezzonico. Here 
Piranesi speaks of “L’approvazione, di cui avete 
onorato, e i disegni impostimi dal Santissimo Padre 
[Clement XIII] pel compimento della Basilica 


Lateranense.. . .” 


SAN GIOVANNI IN LATERANO: Longitudinal section, 
beginning at transept and showing proposed scheme 
for alteration of west end of church. 

Pen and brown ink, wash, with traces of pencil. 
12 9/16 x 21 3/8 inches (320 x 545 mm.). In- 
scribed on verso: Ponte S. Angelo/Teatro di Mar- 
cello/Piramide Nuova/Foro d’Nerva/Curia Os- 
tilia/Tempio di Cibelle/S. Urbano/Foro di Giove 
(?)/Portico d’Adriano/Interno. 


SAN GIOVANNI IN LATERANO: Section through choir 
showing proposed alteration; at right, ground plan 
of piers with measurements. 

Pen and dark brown ink with India-ink washes 
over pencil. 13 5/8 x 15 1/4 inches (347 x 388 
mm.). Watermark: Fleur-de-lis in double circle 
with letters cB above. 

SAN GIOVANNI IN LATERANO: Sketch for choir wall. 
Putti (opposite direction). Fig. 11 

Verso: SKETCH FOR PEDIMENTED NICHE OF 
CHOIR WALL. 

Pen and dark brown ink with India-ink wash 
over pencil. Verso, pencil. 13 11/16 x 10 1/4 
inches (349 x 260 mm.). Watermark: Fleur-de- 
lis in double circle with letters cu above. 


DECORATIVE 


DESIGN FOR MANTELPIECE: Masks on lintel and 
addorsed Victories on jambs. Fig. 13 

Verso: FRAGMENT OF ETCHING AFTER GUER- 
CINO. 

Pen and brown ink with traces of black chalk. 
6 1/16x 11 3/4 inches (155 x 298 mm.). 

Study for the etching in Diverse maniere d’ador- 
nare i cammint, 1769. F. 879. 


BULLETIN 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


SKETCHES FOR MANTELPIECE AND TABLE. 

Pen and brown ink; incidental traces of red and 
black chalk. 11 1/16 (right margin) x 13 3/16 
inches (281 x 336 mm.). Inscribed: At left, Ca- 


milli marmi 6 cigni; at right, fronde o teste. 


DESIGN FOR MANTELPIECE WITH CONFRONTED 
ELEPHANT HEADS. At left, PILASTER WITH LION 
HEAD. 

Verso: FRAGMENT OF OTTAVIANI ETCHING 
AFTER GUERCINO. 

Pen and brown ink over black chalk. Smudges 
of red chalk at right. 8 3/8 x 12 11/16 inches 
(213 x 322 mm.). Inscribed: At lower right, rotta 
dec. . . /Carioni(? ). 


DESIGN FOR MANTELPIECE WITH CORNER MEDAL- 
LION WITH DOUBLE PORTRAIT HEADS. SKETCH OF 
SEATED FIGURE. Fig. 14 

Verso: FRAGMENT OF ETCHING, Pl. xiv of 
Antichita d’Albano e di Castel Gandolfo, 1764. 
F. 523. 

Pen and brown ink with traces of black chalk. 
Smudges of red chalk. 6 3/8 x 9 5/8 inches (161 
x 246 mm. ). Inscribed: At left, fiacole. 


DESIGN FOR MANTELPIECE: Wreath in center of 
lintel; lion paw terminating in head on jambs. At 
right, traces of sketch of column base. 

Verso: FRAGMENTARY SKETCH OF WALL PANEL. 

Red chalk, some black chalk with additions in 
pen and brown ink. Verso, pen and brown ink. 
91/8x 145/16 inches (232 x 364 mm.). 

Study for the etching in Diverse maniere d’ador- 


nare icammini, 1769. F. 893. 


. DESIGN FOR MANTELPIECE: Bird at base of jamb; 


satyr head below corner volutes. Separate details of 
ornament. 

Verso: OUTLINE SKETCH OF RECLINING WINGED 
FIGURE IN ANGLE OF PEDIMENT. 

Pen and brown ink with additions in red chalk. 
8 x 11 3/8 inches (204 x 289 mm.). Inscribed: 
Recto, at right, a miente [miemite? ]. Verso, 


fortuna (repeated five times), not in Piranesi’s 


hand. 


DESIGN FOR MANTELPIECE: Volutes and dolphins 
at center of lintel and shell at end; medallion, dol- 
phins, and triangular ornament on jamb. 

Verso: FRAGMENT OF PROOF IMPRESSION (be- 
fore inscription ) of etching, Pl. from A ntichita 
@ Albano e di Castel Gandolfo, 1764. F. 526. 

Pen and brown ink over red chalk. 7 15/16 x 


14 3/16 inches (202 x 361 mm.). 
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DESIGN FOR MANTELPIECE: Masks on lintel; bird 
on one jamb, rabbit on other. 

Verso: VIEW OF CORNER OF TEMPLE AND AD- 
JACENT BUILDING WITH TILE ROOF. Temple en- 
tablature lettered: 

Pen and brown ink over red chalk. Verso, red 
chalk; traces of black chalk in capital. 7 15/16 x 
12 1/4 inches (203 x 311 mm.). Inscribed: At 
lower right, coniglii. 

The drawing on the verso is a study for the right 

corner of the etching “Rovine del Tempio de’ 
Castori nella citta di Cora,” in Antichita di Cora, 
[1764]. F.541. 
DESIGN FOR MANTELPIECE: Tablet with frieze and 
medallion with Wolf of Rome in center of lintel; 
dog, serpent, and ram head on jamb with border of 
medallions. 

Verso: FRAGMENT OF ETCHING, PI. vi of Anti- 
chita di Cora, [1764]. F. 546. 

Pen and brown ink over black chalk and a few 
traces of red. 6 15/16 x 12 3/16 inches (176 x 
309 mm.). Inscribed: At right, medaglie/con 
Roma de/Cesari, trium/virie ditatori. 

Study for the etching in Diverse maniere d’ador- 
nare t cammini, 1769. F. 900. 

DESIGN FOR MANTELPIECE WITH EGYPTIAN ORNA- 
MENT: Confronted sphinxes at center of lintel; 
standing figures addorsed to jambs and bird with 
outspread wings at angle of lintel and jamb. 

Verso: FRAGMENT OF UNIDENTIFIED ETCHING. 
Pen and brown ink. 8 9/16 (right margin) x 
12 3/16 inches (218 x 309 mm.). 

DESIGN FOR MANTELPIECE: Eagle, festoon, and 
satyr heads at center of lintel; addorsed satyr heads 
at end. 

Verso: FRAGMENT OF GROUND PLAN. 

Pen and brown ink with red chalk. Verso, red 
chalk over black. 8 5/8 (upper margin) x 5 15/16 
(right margin) inches (220 x 152 mm.). Inscribed 
on verso: Pianta dell’ Anfiteatro Albano eretto dall’ 
Imp. Domi [tiano? ]/e presentem™ rinchiuso nell’ 
orto de Monaci Gr[egoriani? ] S$. Paolo Della a. 
Not in Piranesi’s hand. 

Study for the etching in Diverse maniere d’ador- 
nare t cammini, 1769. F. 873. 


DESIGN FOR MANTELPIECE: Tablet and griffins on 
lintel; candelabra on jamb. 
Verso: FRAGMENT OF ETCHING, Pl. xv of Le 
rovine del Castello del? Acqua Giulia. F. 416. 
Pen and brown ink. 7 11/16 x 6 11/16 inches 
(upper margin) (196x170 mm.). 


72. 


73- 


74. 


75- 


77: 


78. 


Study for the etching in Diverse maniere d’ador- 
nare tcammini, 1769. F. 880. 
DESIGNS FOR ORNAMENTAL FRAME AND FOR CAR- 
TOUCHE. 

Verso: FRAGMENT OF DESIGN FOR TITLE PAGE 


WITH REMNANT OF TITLE READING: [. . . ]ASTEL 
GANDOLFO/[, . .]RITTE ED INCISE/DA/[. . .] 
AMBATISTA/[. . . ]RANESI. 


Pen and brown ink; a few traces of red chalk. 
Verso, red chalk over black; lettering in pen. 7 1/8 
x 10 3/8 inches (180 x 264 mm.). 

The drawing on the verso is a fragment of a 
study for the title page of Antichita d’Albano e di 
Castel Gandolfo, 1764. F. 505. 

DESIGN FOR MANTELPIECE: Bucranes and festoons 
on lintel; addorsed satyrs on jamb. 

Black chalk. 10 9/16 x 8 1/8 (upper margin) 
inches (269 x 207 mm.). 

DESIGN FOR MANTELPIECE: Tablet and festoons 
in center of lintel with medallion at end. 

Verso: FRAGMENTARY SKETCH OF MANTEL- 
PIECE. 

Pen and brown ink. Verso, black and red chalk. 
37/16x 4 13/16 inches (89 x 124 mm.). 

This drawing and Nos. 74, 75, and 82 appear 
to be related sketches developing an idea culminat- 
ing in the design of No. 77. 

DESIGN FOR MANTELPIECE: Tablet and festoons 
in center of lintel with medallion at end. 

Pen and brown ink. 3 15/16 x 6 (upper margin) 
inches (100x152 mm.). 

THREE SKETCHES FOR MANTELPIECE: Tablet and 
festoons in center of lintel with medallion at end. 

Verso: PROFILE(? ). COMPUTATIONS. 

Pen and brown ink. Verso, black and red chalk. 
71/4x12 3/4 inches (185 x 324 mm.). 


. DESIGN FOR MANTELPIECE: Jamb with volutes. 


Pen and brown ink. 3 7/8 x 2 9/16 inches (100 
x66 mm.). 


DESIGN FOR MANTELPIECE: Tablet in center of 
lintel linked by festoons to wreaths at either end. 
At right, separate detail of jamb. 

Verso: GUIDE LINES FOR FRAMEWORK OF 
MANTELPIECE. 

Black chalk. 9 5/16 x 16 5/16 inches (238 x 
415 mm.). Watermark: Fleur-de-lis in single circle 
with heart-shaped cartouche surmounted by a cross 
and enclosing letters “X'S above; below letter F. 


DESIGN FOR MANTELPIECE: Figures of standing 
Victories above lintel. 


Pen and brown ink. 6 1/4. x 5 7/8 inches (159 x 
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80. 


81. 


82. 


150 mm.). Inscribed: on verso, dira che il denaro 
é corso; imperocché se io/ve l’ho dato, anche voi 
dovete dato a me/in pegno la vostra parola d’onore 
intorno/alla buona qualita de’rami, parola che/ha 
forza non solamente in quanto vi prema di riscattar/ 
la, ma di far vistare a ragione/avanti quals.* giudice 
e tribunale. Terminerd/anch’io la mia lettera con 
le stesse parole con cui voi terminate/la vostra: se 
i rami (voi mi dite) fussero/nello stato in cui/ 
furono consegnati a’vri agenti in Parigi/vi torno a 
dire, che con buona carta e buoni/ordigni, ed una 
mano esperta, sarebbero tuttav.*/capaci ad adempire 
ad ogni promessa, che/io vi feci a riguardo di essi. 
Il Sig. Barazz[. . . ]/dara costare che i rami sono 
nello stato in/[che] furono consegnati ai suoi 
comm." in Parigi/[. . .]i rami si torneranno a 
Parigi, e la con buona/[. . .] e buoni ordigni, ed 
una mano esperata[. . .]. Not in Piranesi’s hand. 
DESIGN FOR MANTELPIECE: Bucrane, festoons, and 
medallion with reclining figure on lintel; head of 
Medusa at end. Sketch of masonry. 

Pen and brown ink. 5 15/16 x 6 3/4 inches 
(150 x 171 mm.). Inscribed: On verso, fragment 
of letter, cut off at right, Piranesi nello stesso temp- 
[ore . . .]/ga’ 4 compatirlo si non le’[. . . ]/in 
persona trovandosi poco [. . .]/é lo prega si lo 
potesse f[. . .]/Aavanti le Sante feste [. . .]/che 
lei gia va, che ne[. . . ]/molto di bisogno, che lei 
g[. . .]/tira, chi ha’ famiglia [. . ]/della 
spesa/poi con il Sig Perosini [. . . ] /mediatore, di 
quell’ materia [. . .]/serviti usategli per fare 
[. . .]/po della statua del Alta[re. . .]/chi 
scrive si rasegna all [. . .]. Not in Piranesi’s hand. 
DESIGN FOR MANTELPIECE: Animal claw termi- 
nating in head on jamb. 

Verso: DESIGN FOR MANTELPIECE: Tablet and 
festoons on lintel; Ionic column on jamb. 

Pen and brown ink. 6 1/2 x 6 inches (166 x 
152mm.). 

DESIGN FOR MANTELPIECE: Head of Medusa at 
center of lintel; standing figure on jamb. 

Pen and brown ink over red chalk. 5 7/8 x7 1/8 
inches (150 x 182 mm.). Inscribed at top: Nastro 
— Medusa/fra le due; below, [f]iacole — fiacole 
— baco [Bacco] che tien/canestra cogliendo |’uva. 
DESIGN FOR MANTELPIECE: Palmette at center of 
lintel. 

Pen and brown ink. 4 13/16 x 5 inches (124 x 
129 mm.). Fragment of inscription on verso, cut 
away on the left margin: [. . ]rio. 3. Esedra archi- 
tettata come la gran nave/[. . .] che separa il 
presbiterio della tribuna/[. . . ] le per salire al coro 


83. 


84. 
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de’ musici/[. . .] anditori delle reliquie/. . . 
Atrij architettati come le navi inferiori/[. . . pres] 
biterio e la tribuna architettata come la gran nave/ 
[. . .] Basilica/[. . .]Jici/[. . .] ante al coro, 
togliandosi quella del. Not Piranesi’s hand; an in- 
scription in the same hand which deals with the same 
subject matter is found on the verso of No. 88. 


DESIGN FOR MANTELPIECE: Tablet at center of 
lintel and medallion at end. 

Pen and brown ink. 4 11/16 x 6 9/16 (top) 
inches (120x 166 mm.). 


DESIGN FOR MANTELPIECE: Vase between volutes 
at center of lintel; animal form on jamb. 

Pen and dark brown ink. 7 13/16 x 16 9/16 
inches (199 x 422 mm.). Inscribed above lintel: 
marmo bianco — spugna/paragone nero; on lintel, 
porfido (twice); on jamb, porfido; at right, 
profil[e]/nati(?). Letters N and B also occur on 
lintel, presumably as abbreviations for mero and 
bianco. On the verso is an inscription (cut away 
slightly on the margins) dealing with Etruscan 
vases. It appears to be notes for the text of the 
Diverse maniere d’adornare 1 cammini, 1769, and 
reads as follows: 

[. . . ] che addornano i Vasi etrusche si denno 
plani(? ) proposto alle loro Conoscence 
cloe ornamento secondo ornamenti 
B e E 
[m]Jeandri di piu specie fabrice fustarelli con 
erb[ ette ] 
[t ]empieti G. ed altriintreci in gran copia 
Pinee H Fonghi I Cocie di pigna 
[. . . se]conda clace 
[ figure di tutte specie animali maschere etc. 
alle Tavole etc. Queste sono dell di quelle 
[n]oi fino ad ora riconosciamo per monumenti de 
grect 
[. . .] scolpire le cornici e cosi piamente detti da 

Plinio 
[. . .] ce fiori intaglise loro templi e cosi se vede 
[. . .] gliEtrusche e ne loro timpanie ne loro 

Frontespici 
[ne]1 Tempio antichissimo di Giove Capitolino che 

si vedeva ne 

dunque 
[. . .] ici. lo non so vedere cos ornamenti piu di 

elleganti 
[. . .] quie parti galenterie ed anche mosse, come 
io vegg[o] 
[. . .] tade Vasi Etruschi, e nelle architetture 
che si vegono per la Toscana. Si dira che alcune 
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sono tropo bene disegnate per essere cose etrusche 
sopra que vasi 

fatte dipinte da Grecie che le Piture cative 

sono Etrusche le buone sono de greci ma perd 

[. . .]da quanto habiamo detto che stabilindo che 
che quel 

Vasi egli inventori di questa sorte dicom”™ di 

[. . .]Toscani da quali Vasi noi abbiamo stabilito 

[ E]trusco e tutti quelli che fanno in . . . faranno 

tutto lontano del resto 

il far Cineese e un gusto Gofo mal 

gonfio a parte dalle maniere ben intese 

nel contorno delle fig™ e cosi ne suoi ornamenti 

[. . .]sto cio se quelle che devono dipingere all’ 
etrusca 

[d]ipingere le figure del? ultim con buoni cont... 

[. . . ]ffeso ad essere all’ etrusca. Ma volte ad una 
perfezione 

[. . .]ca e per conseguenza non dobiamo rico- 
nonscere pure il 

[. . .]] Vaso etrusco, Dunque se si pensa a dese... 

ci constano che i Toscani erano avedelissimi(? ) 
nella 

perfezione e ce lo attesta pplinio non ve de . . . che 

[s]ia Toscano et eccellente ancora la stattua de 
Medicié 


con uno 


. in Roma che si vegono ad ancora 


che 
[. . .] quelliiome pongouno... 


. DESIGN FOR MANTELPIECE: Relief with six figures 


at center of lintel and sea deities at either end; 
foliate ornament with Minerva and bucrane on 
jambs. 

Pen and brown ink over black chalk. 9 11/16 x 
13 3/8 inches (246 x 340 mm.). Measurements 
and scale indicated. 


DESIGN FOR MANTELPIECE AND CHAIR. 

Pen and brown ink over preliminary outlines in 
black chalk. 7 1/8 x 13 15/16 inches (182 x 354 
mm. ). Inscribed at left: ( Not deciphered ). 


SKETCH FOR MANTELPIECE: Tablet and ram heads 
on lintel; alternate scheme of palmette frieze. 

Pen and brown ink. 5 3/4.x7 1/2 inches (147 x 
192 mm.). Watermark: six-pointed star in a circle 
with cross above and letter F below. 


DESIGN FOR MANTELPIECE: Lintel terminating in 
volutes; acanthus leaf at base of jamb with wreath 
suspended from bar above. 

Pen and brown ink over red chalk. 5 13/16 x 
5 1/16 inches (148 x 129 mm.). Fragment of 
inscription on verso, cut away at top and at left 


margin; in same hand and dealing with same sub- 

ject as 82: 

[. . . ]infamia, riferiscono asseriscono soltanto 

[. . .]Presbiterio elevato due gradi di piu’ dell’ 
Esedra 

[. . .]Esedra al pari della crociata 

[. . .]Coro de Musici. 

[. . .]Scale per salire al coro de’ Musici 

[. . .]Scale per salire ai conditori delle reliquie 

[. . .]Asbulacro che si corre dietro al ora La 
Tribuna e’L Presbiterio 

[. . .]Porte deretane della Basilica 

[. . .]Porta della Sagrestia 

[. . .]Tribuna. 2. Presbiterio. 3. Esedra 

[. . . coJlonnato, o sia st, steccatore separa 

[. . . st]eccate di colonne che ristringe, il Presbi- 
terio dentro, dalla 

[.. .]Tribuna. 5. ambulacro fra La Tribuna e 
’L Presbi[ terio] 

[. . . ]rode’ Musici. 6. Scale per salire. 


. SKETCH FOR MANTELPIECE: Lion head and leg on 


inner side of jamb. 

Verso: ORNAMENT. 

Pen, and black and red chalk. Verso, black chalk. 
10 x 7 3/16 (upper margin) inches (255 x 182 
mm.). 

Preliminary sketch for etching in Diverse maniere 
@ adornare i cammini, 1769. F. 883. 


90. SKETCH FOR MANTELPIECE: Candelabra on jamb. 


Pen and brown ink. 4 x 3 9/16 inches (102 x 
91 mm.). Fragment of draft of letter on verso, cut 
away on all margins; not in Piranesi’s hand: 

[.. .]Javernefraalla[...] 

[. . .]Inghilterra La G. Brettagne che dalle 
altre[. . .] 

[. . .]lla si persuadera’ facilmente, che il mio att 

[. . .]ia per colere gl’ Inglesi che professario ed 
aman[.. . | 

[. ..]bi, or Giudici Ella fe qualunque volta 

[. . .]occasione di trattare con esselere, e di 

[. . . Jat nostri communi studi io possa sta 

[. . .]Or fra questi pattriot: ha gli altri avendo La 
consolazione[. . . ] 

[.. .Jerne due ne’ di Lei Sig" Figli, i quali 

[. . .]n giudi dovra maravigliarsi [. . 


[. . .Jenti L’uno nella pitturae L’altrone[. . . ] 


i quali 
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[. . .]cominciano ad essere L’ornamento della 


[. . .]hevoluto 
[. . . ]lina non dovra’ maravigliarsise[. . . ] 


QI. SKETCH FOR MANTELPIECE: Tablets in center of 


lintel; gaine on jamb at right. 

Pen and brown ink with traces of red chalk. 
2 3/4 x 4 11/16 inches (70 x 120 mm.). Frag- 
ment of price list on verso; not in Piranesi’s hand: 
. . .de Cora pro(? ) 64 
Academia di Francia pro: 54(?) 
Piazza di S. Pietro pro: . . . 120 
Piazza Navona pro: (?) . . . 120 


3. 


92. SKETCHES FOR MANTELPIECES AND CANDELABRA. 


Verso: FRAGMENT OF MAP OF NORTHERN 
ITALY. 

Pen and brown ink; fragmentary sketch of orna- 
ment in black chalk. 17 1/4 x 25 1/8 inches (439 
x 638 mm.). Computations along right margin. 
Inscribed: At top, alabastro/marmo/alabastro/ 
porfido/— camino . . .—due compagni— 
gola — Medusa; at bottom, B bianco — Medusa 
— cigno — cerrula(? ). 


93. TWO SKETCHES FOR CANDELABRA. 


Pen and brown ink; few lines in red chalk at 
bottom. 8'3/8 x 1 11/16 inches (213 x 43 mm.). 


94. SKETCHES FOR ORNAMENT (SHIELDS? ). 


Pen and brown ink. 5 9/16 x 5 1/16 inches 
(141x130 mm. ). Inscribed on verso: ECTIAIA 


95. SKETCHES FOR CANDELABRA. 


Pen and brown ink. 8 3/16 x § 3/16 inches 
(207x132 mm.). 


96. TWO DESIGNS FOR SEDAN CHAIRS. 


97. DESIGN FOR SEDAN CHAIR. 


Verso: FRAGMENT OF ETCHING from the Diverse 
mantere d’adornare i cammini, 1769. F. 862. 

Red chalk (lower design); pen and brown ink 
(upper design). 11 11/16 x 5 1/8 inches (297 x 
132mm.). 

The drawing of the sedan chair with the decora- 
tion of alternating winged figures and rosettes is a 
study for the etched design in Diverse maniere 
d’adornare it cammini, 1769. F. 922. The other 
drawing appears to be a first idea for the etched 
design of the sedan chair with the circular window 
divided by a foliate molding and with a circular 
panel below. F. 921. 


Fig. 12 
Verso: FRAGMENT OF ETCHING from the Diverse 
maniere d’adornare i cammini, 1769. F. 890. 


Pen and brown ink; two extraneous cross marks 


98. 


99. 


100. 


Iol., 


102. 


in red chalk. 5 1/8 x 5 7/16 inches (131 x 138 
mm.). 

An early and probably discarded sketch (as in- 
dicated by the red lines crossing the face of the 
drawing) for the etched design of the chair with the 
triple opening and trophy finials in the Diverse 
maniere d’adornare i cammini, 1769. F. 920. The 
etching differs in several respects from the sketch 
but the basic design is retained. 


TWO DESIGNS FOR SEDAN CHAIRs: At right, chair 
with triple opening and circular paneling; at left, 
chair with ivy ornament and goat finials. 

Verso: FRAGMENT OF ETCHING from the Diverse 
maniere ad’ adornare i cammini, 1769. F. 862. 

Pen and brown ink over red chalk (left design) ; 
red chalk (right design). 4 7/8 x 8 3/8 inches 
(125 x 213 mm. ). Inscribed: farfal[la? ]. 

Both drawings are studies for the etched designs 
in Diverse maniere d’adornare i cammini, 1769. 
F.922. 


SKETCHES FOR DECORATION OF BODY OF SEDAN 
CHAIRS. 

Verso: FRAGMENT OF ETCHING from the Diverse 
maniere d’adornare i cammini, 1769. F. 909. 

Pen and brown ink. 9 17/8 x 14 3/4 inches (232 
x 376 mm.). Inscribed: bianco-roso con figure 
bianche/picole. 


SKETCHES FOR DECORATION OF BODY OF SEDAN 
CHAIRS. 

Verso: FRAGMENT OF ETCHING from the 
Diverse maniere d’adornare 1 cammini, 1769. 
F.909. 

Pen and brown ink; few spiraling strokes in 
black chalk. 9 1/16 x 13 9/16 inches (231 x 
345 mm.). Inscribed at left: festoni bianchi mere 
oro — roso — nero — colorie — bianco — verde 
— gialo/alabastro/sangui[gna]; at right, gialo 
— alabastro gi[. . .] bianco — verde a — a 
nero/ornamenti bianchi. 


SKETCH FOR ORNAMENT WITH GRIFFIN ON BASE. 

Red chalk. 3 11/16 x 2 5/16 inches (95 x 60 
mm.). Watermark (fragmentary): Medallion 
and section of double chain. 


CHAIR WITH SHIELD BACK. 

Pen and brown ink; extraneous strokes in black 
chalk. 3 1/16 x 1 13/16 inches (78 x 47 mm.). 
Watermark: Indecipherable fragment. Inscription 
on verso: Nine Inches hig[h] /five Inches hi[ gh]. 
Not in Piranesi’s hand. 


The presence of the inscription in English is 
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puzzling. Stylistically, the drawing appears ac- 
ceptable. 
DESIGN FOR CLOCK. 

Red chalk over black. 4 1/2 x 2 7/16 inches 
(115x62mm.). 

Preliminary sketch for clock at left of etched 
plate labeled “Quest’ orologio A e stato eseguito in 
metallo/dorato per ordine di Sua Ecceza il Sig'/D. 
Abondio Rezzonico Senatore di Roma,/come an- 
cora alcuni altri ornam’ti che si vedono sparsi nelle 
altre tavole di questa/raccolta quali sono stati messi 
in opera/nel sui Palazzo sul Campidoglio,” D+- 
verse maniere d’adornare t cammini, 1769. F. 924. 
DESIGN FOR STOOL. 

Pen and brown ink over black chalk. 2 13/16 
x 45/16inches (71x 111. mm.). 


ORNAMENT WITH INTERTWINED DOLPHINS. 
Pen and brown ink. 2 1/8 x 2 3/16 inches 
(54x55 mm.). 
THREE SCONCES. 

Verso: COVER FOR VASE: Knob in leaf design; 
strigil border. 

Red chalk over black. Verso, black chalk. 
9 3/16x § 3/16 inches (234 x 132 mm.). 
DESIGN FOR OVAL MIRROR FRAME: Festoons and 
winged putto heads. Fig. 15 

Pen and brown ink with India-ink washes over 
pencil. 18 9/16 x 13 1/2 inches (472 x 344 
mm.). Watermark: Fleur-de-lis in double circle 
with letters cp below. 

DESIGN FOR OVAL MIRROR FRAME: Floral orna- 
ment. 

Pen and brown ink with India-ink wash over 
pencil. 18 3/8 x 13 1/2 inches (468 x 345 mm.). 
DESIGN FOR RECTANGULAR FRAME FOR OVAL 
MIRROR: Floral ornament with dove in wreath at 
top; winged putto heads at sides and bottom. 

Pen and brown ink with India-ink wash over 


pencil. 19 11/16 x 15 3/16 inches (501 x 386 


mm.). 


MiIscELLANEOUS 


DESIGN FOR WALL MONUMENT WITH PAPAL AND 
DUCAL CRowNs: Oval frame for portrait (? ). 
Verso: FRAGMENT OF GROUND PLAN. 
Pen and brown ink with India-ink wash over 
preliminary outlines in black chalk. Verso, black 


chalk. 13 3/16x 7 3/16 inches (336x182 mm.). 


PAPAL CARTOUCHE WITH TIARA AND KEYS. 
Pen and brown ink. 10 1/8 x 5 7/8 inches 
(258x15omm.). 


I12. 


113. 


114. 


115. 


116. 


FOUNTAIN: Upper basin topped by pineapple and 
supported by sphinxes; dolphin spouts emptying 
into lower basin. 

Verso: ORNAMENT (fragmentary ). 

Black chalk. 9 3/4 x § 5/16 inches (248 x 
136 mm.). 

VASE(? ) WITH FIGURE OF VICTORY. 

Verso: CORNICE. COMPUTATIONS. 

Pen and brown ink. Verso, black chalk; several 
numbers in red chalk. 8 9/16 x 3 15/16 inches 
(218x 100mm.). 

TABERNACLE. 

Verso: DESIGNS FOR TWO CHAIRs (fragmen- 
tary). 

Pen and black-brown ink over black chalk; 
verso, pen and brown ink. 5 5/16 x 3 3/4 inches 
(135 x95 mm.). 

PERSPECTIVE SKETCH FOR DECORATIVE PANEL: 
Circular pattern of medallions and garlands. 

Pen and brown ink over red chalk. 9 7/8 x 
8 7/8 inches (255 x 232 mm.). Inscribed: Pa™ 
1244. 

SKETCH OF FIGURE, VASES, AND ? 

Pen and brown ink. 6 x 10 inches (153 x 254 
mm. ). Inscribed: Vaso Ville Medici. Verso, list of 
Piranesi publications in clerical hand; right margin 
cut. 

Antichita Romane in Quattro Tomi al prezzo di 

Legatura de’ Sud' ......... 

Della Magnificenza de Romani in un Tomo al 
prezzo [di] Cinque Zecchini............. 
Risposta di Mosiu Mariette 
Legatura del Sud® ......... 

I] Campo Marzo in un Tomo al prezzo di Quattro 
Legatura del Sud® ......... 
L’Antichita d’Albano in un Tomo al prezzo di 
Quattro [Zec]chini e mezzo ............. 
Legatura del ......... 

Vedute di Roma in due Tomi Num’®. al prezzo 

Pianta di Roma inclusa nel pmo Tomo ....... 
Legatura de’ ......... 

Vasi, e candelabri in un Tomo num’. al prezzo 
Legatura del Sud® ......... 

Colonna Trajana in un Tomo al prezzo di Quat- 
Legatura del ......... 

Opere varie in un Tomo al prezzo di 
Carceri d’invenzione un Tomo al prezzo di... . 
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118. 


119. 


120. 


122. 
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Trofei d’Ottaviano Augusto un Tomo al prezzo di 
Archi antichi in un Tomo al prezzo di........ 
Legatura de’ Sud’ ........ 
Antichita di Cora un Tomo al prezzo di....... 
Trattato del castello del Acqua Giulia un Tomo 
Raccolta de disegni del Guercino ............ 
Legatura de’ Sud’ ......... 
Le due Stampe di Dorigny ................. 
L’Opera del Signor Hamilton .............. 
Legatura del Sud® ......... 
Fasti Consolari un Tomo al prezzo di......... 
This sketch and Nos. 117, 118, 119 are ap- 
parently related. They are little more than short- 
hand notations that elude satisfactory identifica- 
tion. The prices given in the inscription on the 
verso coincide with those listed in Piranesi’s en- 
graved catalogue of his own works with the ex- 
ception that in the engraved catalogue the prices 
of the Vedute di Roma and of the Vasi, e candelabri 
are given in paolt instead of bajocchi. 
SKETCH OF HEAD AND SHOULDERS OF MAN. 
Pen and brown ink. 3 3/16 x 3 1/8 inches 
(82x8o0mm.). 


SKETCH OF SEATED NUDE MALE FIGURE. (In 
opposite direction) SKETCH OF BALUSTRADE, 
VASE, COLUMN, WINGED FIGURE, etc. 

Pen and brown ink. 10 13/16 x 8 inches (275 
x 200 mm. ). Inscribed at lower right: Plani. 


SKETCH OF BALUSTRADE, COLUMN, GARLAND. 

Verso: SKETCH OF BALUSTRADE, CORNUCO- 
PIA(?). 

Pen and brown ink. 5 x 10 1/4 inches (128 x 
261 mm.). Watermark: six-pointed star in a circle 
with cross above and letter F below. Inscribed at 
left: Giocoliere; at right, piante. Verso, due cornu- 
copi. 

SKETCH FOR PROW OF SHIP(? ). 

Pen and brown ink. 5 7/8 x 8 1/8 inches 

(149x208 mm.). 


CARTOUCHE. 

Pen and brown ink with traces of red chalk. 
2 3/4 x § 3/16 inches (71 x 132 mm.). Letter- 
ing in center of cartouche has been effaced and 
only word EssaTo is now decipherable. 


SKETCHES OF HEAD AND SHOULDERS OF BEARDED 
MAN. 

Pen and brown ink. 6 6/16 x 5 1/2 inches 
(163 x 140 mm.). Inscribed on verso: (Frag- 
ment of account which cannot be fully deciphered 
as drawing has been backed ). 


SKETCHES OF ORNAMENT. 
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124. 


125. 


126. 


127. 


128. 


Verso: SKETCHES OF ORNAMENT. 

Black chalk. 8 5/16 x 11 inches (211 x 279 
mm.). Watermark (fragmentary): Part of car- 
touche with word FABRIANO. Inscribed upper 
left: Lume di metallo/S. Lorenzo alla strada — 
alla Salita Monte Ollivetto/Carlini/g. Verso, 
left, . . .3 right, gros[s]o a piu — spado — 
meno. 


The followmg drawings are not fully convinc- 
ing as being by Piranesi's own hand and may be 


the work of pupils or assistants. 


vasE: Masks and bird heads on handles; in central 
register, three nude figures bowing before bird in 
a temple. 

Pen and India-ink wash. 8 5/16 x 4 13/16 
inches (212 x 123 mm.). Watermark: Inde- 
cipherable fragment. 

An outline sketch of the same vase appears at the 
lower left on the sheet of sketches, No. 17. The 
present drawing, however, lacks the surety of Pira- 
nesis own hand. No. 125 is executed in similar 
style. 


vAsE: Serpentine handles encircling body; four 
dancing nudes on neck. 

Pen and India-ink wash. 7 11/16 x 6 3/8 
inches (196 x 163 mm.). 


DESIGN FOR BOOKPLATE FOR CARDINAL OF AL- 
BANI FAMILY: Cartouche with Albani arms (a 
fess between a molet of eight points in chief, and 
a triple mount in base) surmounted by cardinal’s 
hat and set against shell; bearded grotesque at 
bottom. 

Pen and brown ink with India-ink wash. 
411/16 x 3 3/4 inches (121 x96mm.). 


DESIGN FOR BOOKPLATE FOR CARDINAL OF AL- 
BANI FAMILY: Cartouche with Albani arms sur- 
mounted by cardinal’s hat and supported by two 
angels with trumpets. 

Verso: FRAGMENT OF DESIGN FOR CARDINAL’S 
ARMs: Cartouche with lion rampant surmounted 
by cardinal’s hat and set over Maltese cross. 

Pen and brown ink with India-ink wash. Verso; 
black chalk with yellow-gray wash. 4 13/16 x 
4 1/4 (upper margin) inches (123 x 109 mm.). 


STUDY OF STATUE OF DRAPED SEATED FEMALE 
FIGURE HOLDING A SERPENT. 

Pen and India-ink with buff and brown washes. 
9 5/16 x 6 1/4 inches (237 x 165 mm.). In- 
scribed upper right corner: Gustinian. Not Pira- 
nesi’s hand. 
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130. 


131. 


DRAWINGS BY GIOVANNI 


STUDY AFTER STATUE OF DRAPED STANDING 
FEMALE FIGURE HOLDING A WREATH IN HER 
LEFT HAND. 

Pen and brown ink. 8 3/4 x 6 1/16 inches 
(223 x 154 mm.). Watermark: (Fragmentary) 
Grapes(? ). Inscribed upper right: Gustinian. Not 
Piranesi’s hand. 

STUDY AFTER STATUE OF STANDING YOUTH. 

Pen and brown ink. 7 1/2 x 6 1/4 inches (191 
x 160 mm.). Watermark: (Fragmentary) Part 
of ivy leaf(?). Inscribed upper right: Ance- 
lotti(? ). Not Piranesi’s hand. 
SKETCH OF HADRIANIC MEDALLION FROM THE 
ARCH OF CONSTANTINE. 

Verso: STANDING FIGURE IN TOGA. 

Pencil; faint trace of red chalk in border of 
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132. 


133. 


medallion. 4 1/4 x § 3/16 inches (110 x 132 
mm.). 

MEDLEY OF CLASSICAL FRAGMENTS: Figure with 
book and skeleton at his feet in foreground. 

Pen and bister. 15 5/16 x 18 15/16 inches 
(390x480 mm.). 

This drawing, which is apparently a preparatory 
study for an etching or engraving, is a variant of a 
drawing in the Louvre (No. 3785) which is at- 
tributed to Piranesi. 


PUTTI WITH HELMET AND TROPHIES. 
Pen and bister washed. 5 11/16 x 7 7/16. 
inches (144x189 mm.). 
Not by Piranesi; seventeenth-century drawing. 
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NOTES 


THE HILDBURGH RELIEF: 
ORIGINAL OR COPY? 


H. W. JANSON 


The marble relief in the collection of Dr. W. L. Hildburgh 
(Fig. 1), recently published by its owner as an original by Dona- 
tello, has been looked upon with considerable suspicion by stu- 
dents of Italian Renaissance sculpture. Dr. Hildburgh’s argu- 
ments in support of his attribution have done little, it seems to 
me, to dispel these misgivings. Since the days of Wilhelm 
von Bode, convincing additions to the oeuvre of Donatello have 
been so few and far between that the prospect of enlarging the 
roster is a tempting one indeed. However, in order to be worthy 
of this distinction, a work of art must satisfy far more exacting 
criteria than those applied by Dr. Hildburgh to the object in 
question. 

Dr. Hildburgh has endeavored to prove that the marble panel 
in his possession represents the original composition hitherto 
known only from two stucco reliefs, in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum and in the collection of Dr. Werner Weisbach, re- 
spectively; that it was carved by Donatello; that its date is ca. 
1430; and, finally, that it was most probably intended for the 
door of the tabernacle in the Sagrestia dei Beneficiati in St. 
Peter’s, which according to Vasari dates from Donatello’s Roman 
sojourn of 1430. This last conjecture is utilized by Dr. Hild- 
burgh to explain the extreme shallowness of the carving; he 
believes it to be the result of abrasion due to the “cleaning and 
handling” the relief must have undergone as part of a tabernacle 
door. Apparently Dr. Hildburgh has not been disturbed by the 
practical problems inherent in his suggestion. The great weight 
of the material, the difficulty of mounting it properly and 
securely, and above all the constant danger of breakage — even 
a tabernacle door may be banged occasionally — render it most 
unlikely that a marble panel was ever used for such a purpose. 
Among the numerous tabernacle doors of the Italian Renaissance 
known to modern scholarship, the vast majority are of bronze; 
a few are of wood, but to the best of my knowledge not a single 
one is of stone or marble. Nor can the shallowness of the carving 
be accounted for by assuming that the panel has suffered from 
abrasion. It would be difficult under any circumstances to imagine 
how a small marble relief could have been subjected to such 
strenuous abuse. In the case of the Hildburgh panel, one would 
have to assume, in addition, that the abrasion had affected all 
the different levels of the carving to almost exactly the same 
degree. Furthermore, it would be necessary to believe that the 
two stucchi— both of unquestionable Quattrocento origin — 
were moulded from the marble panel after the abrasion had 
already taken place, since neither of them shows any greater 
depth of carving or more pronounced plastic detail than the 
presumed original. To me, the actual appearance of the Hild- 
burgh relief does not suggest that it has suffered any noticeable 
amount of surface damage. I believe we may confidently assume 
that its present condition is not significantly different from its 
original state.” 


1. “A Marble Relief Attributable to Donatello and Some Associable 
Stuccos,” ART BULLETIN, xxx, March, 1948, pp. 11-19. 

2. I wish to record my indebtedness to Dr. Hildburgh, as well as to 
Mr. John Pope-Hennessy of the Victoria and Albert Museum, for per- 
mission to inspect the marble panel and for photographs of all three reliefs. 


In comparing his marble relief with the two stucchi, Dr. 
Hildburgh has noted that the architectural background of the 
former is unfinished, and that this feature recurs in the other 
versions as well, except for one detail: in the marble, the two 
pillars supporting the barrel vault are rendered as completely 
smooth rectangular blocks, while in the Weisbach panel the 
front of the pillar to the Madonna’s right is modeled in two 
levels (there is no corresponding differentiation on the other 
pillar).* According to Dr. Hildburgh, “it is inconceivable that 
any modern forger capable of copying . . . every tiny detail 
of the stucco could have failed to observe . . . so manifest a 
detail.” He suggests that originally the marble relief also con- 
tained the two levels on the face of the pillar but that these 
disappeared when the entire surface of the panel was abraded. 
This hypothesis, however, fails to explain why the process of 
abrasion — if, indeed, there was any appreciable amount of it 
— wiped out only this particular feature while other equally 
shallow projections were not affected by it. To insist that a given 
work cannot be a forgery because no forger would have omitted 
to do this or that, hardly constitutes a compelling argument. We 
know Italian forgers of marbles to have been extraordinarily 
skillful craftsmen, so that the making of a minutely precise copy 
after a stucco panel must be regarded as a feat definitely within 
their power. On the other hand, we can hardly assume that they 
never made any mistakes at all. In fact, our only reliable method 
of tracking down the work of forgers is to seek out those minute 
inconsistencies of style or technique which none of them seems 
able to avoid. If the Hildburgh panel was made by a forger, it is 
entirely possible that he failed to observe the detail in question; 
or the stucco that served as his model (not necessarily the Weis- 
bach specimen, since originally there must have been many such 
stucco replicas of which more than the two known today may 
have survived into modern times) may have had a thick coating 
of paint which obscured the design of the pillar.‘ If, on the other 
hand, the Hildburgh panel is to be regarded as an authentic 
Quattrocento creation, we ought to be able to find other similarly 
undifferentiated pillars in the art of the period. So far as I can 
judge, this feature of the marble relief is entirely without paral- 
lel; in early Renaissance architecture, pictorial or otherwise, an 
arch may either grow without break from the vertical element 
supporting it, or it may rest upon separate supports in the shape 
of pilasters or columns. In the latter case, however, the tops of 
the pilasters invariably show a projecting moulding of some sort 
in order to emphasize the demarkation line between the vertical 
and the curve of the arch. Both alternatives are well illustrated 
in the background of Donatello’s Dance of Salome relief in Lille 
(Fig. 2). As a matter of fact, my photograph of the Weisbach 
stucco — a print from the same negative used by Dr. Hildburgh 
— shows unmistakable traces of such mouldings. They are clearly 
discernible above the heads of the standing angels. In the marble 
panel there is not the slightest indication of them, a fact hardly 
calculated to allay the suspicion that the latter piece was copied 
after one of the stucchi. 

As far as the general lack of plastic articulation in the archi- 
tecture of the two stucchi is concerned, it could be explained in 


3- In the London stucco, these passages are obscured because of the 
remodeling of the two standing angels into saints. 

4. If the forger worked from a third stucco, he probably destroyed it 
so as not so endanger the precarious authenticity of his own marble version. 
It would have been difficult for him to ascertain that there was more than 
one such stucco in existence, since the two specimens known today were 
not published until ca. 1900. 
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several ways: there is no need to assume as certain that they were 
modeled from a marble or bronze original. To be sure, we know 
that many Quattrocento reliefs in terra cotta, stucco, or cartapesta 
were moulded from originals made of more durable materials, 
but why must this be true in every single instance? Is it not 
plausible to assume that such reliefs could also be mass produced 
from master moulds created specifically for this purpose? If this 
was the case with the stucchi under discussion, the artist may 
well have decided deliberately to leave the architectural setting 
in a rather undifferentiated state, relying on the painter’s brush 
to fill in the missing details. This procedure would seem to be 
much more practical than the actual modeling of these minutiae, 
since most of them were apt to get blurred in the process of 
moulding. Another possibility is that the original relief in our 
instance may have been of bronze, with many of the details, 
arthitectural and otherwise, added in silver or gold inlay. 

But the most decisive argument against the assumption that 
the Hildburgh relief furnished the model for the London and 
Weisbach stucchi rests on a much more fundamental premise. I 
believe we may take it for granted that a stucco replica must nec- 
essarily be inferior, both in clarity of detail and in artistic effect, 
to the original from which it has been moulded. Accordingly, 
the Hildburgh panel, if it did serve as the model for the two 
stucchi in question, ought to contain at least a few features clearly 
superior to the corresponding details in the presumed replicas. 
This, however, to the best of my knowledge, is not the case. No 
matter on which particular area within the composition we con- 
centraté our attention, we find that the plastic details of the 
Weisbach panel, even though covered by a heavy layer of paint, 
appear clearer and more convincing than those of the marble 
version. In the lower portion of the London stucco, where the 
coat of paint is comparatively light, this superiority becomes very 
striking indeed. The lines of the drapery are far more fluent, 
the play of ridges and depressions is far richer than in the Hild- 
burgh relief. Even if we assume, for the sake of argument, that 
the surface of the latter piece has been rubbed down, either 
accidentally or by design, it seems inconceivable that this process 
should have reduced every single detail to a lower level of articu- 
lation than that of the two stucchi. The fact that the marble 
relief is about three per cent smaller than the stucchi, which 
Dr. Hildburgh adduces as “‘conclusive proof” for his argument, 
damages his case still further. So far as I am aware, replicas in 
terra cotta, stucco, and cartapesta are invariably somewhat smaller 
than the originals, since these materials, because of their initial 
moisture content, tend to shrink appreciably in the process of 
drying. Ordinarily, this factor more than compensates for the 
expansion of the slaked lime referred to by Dr. Hildburgh. 
While I am not prepared to assert categorically that this must be 
true for every conceivable mixture of ingredients, it would seem 
to be a most singular coincidence if both of the known stucco 
replicas in our case had expanded to almost exactly the same 
degree beyond the size of the presumed original. 

It is interesting to note that some of these doubts as to the 
Quattrocento origin of the Hildburgh relief must already have 
been present in the mind of whoever compiled the catalogue of 
the Christie sale in May 1905, where the piece is listed as by 
Pierino da Vinci.® While there is nothing to sustain this curious 
attribution in terms of style, the Hildburgh panel does show two 
features which, to the compiler of the catalogue, seemed familiar 
in the work of Pierino da Vinci but without analogy in the 
fifteenth century, namely, the extraordinary flatness of the carv- 
ing and the oval frame.® The first characteristic has been noted 
by Dr. Hildburgh as well, who acknowledges that it has no paral- 
lel among the established schiacciato panels of Donatello. 
Actually, the depth of carving is no greater in the so-called Pazzi 
Madonna and in the Shaw Madonna (in the Boston Museum of 


5. Cf. Hildburgh, op. cit. 
6. For relief compositions by Pierino da Vinci, cf. Ernst Kris, “Zum 
Werk des Pierino da Vinci,” Pantheon, 111, 1929, pp. 94 ff. 
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Fine Arts), but the visual effect of spatial depth in both of these 
pieces is far stronger than in the Hildburgh relief. The oval 
frame presents a much more puzzling problem. Oval reliefs are 
extremely rare in early Renaissance art; in the few examples I 
was able to find, the choice of this particular shape is clearly 
intended to suggest the effect of a classical cameo. Our two 
stucchi and the Hildburgh relief — if its authenticity could be 
established — appear to be the only exceptions to this rule. But 
the stucchi were made to be mounted in a rectangular frame or 
tabernacle. The marble version, assuming that it is a fifteenth- 
century work, must have been planned for a similar setting, since 
it in no way resembles a classical cameo. Why, then, should the 
artist have gone to the trouble of shaping an oval out of a rec- 
tangular slab of marble when it would have been so much simpler 
not to remove the corners? After all, a rectangular opening in a 
frame is obviously easier to fit than an oval one. 

Whatever may have been the reason that prompted the choice 
of an oval frame in the case of the carving reproduced by the 
Weisbach and London stucchi, there is strong reason to believe 
that the design was not created for this shape but adapted from 
a composition within a rectangular frame. One might find an 
element of awkwardness in the relation of the architectural 
setting of the relief to the curvature of the frame; a more decisive 
bit of evidence, perhaps, is the unfortunate manner in which the 
left foot of the lute-playing angel has been cut off. This detail 
assumes particular significance in the light of Kauffmann’s dis- 
covery that the two musician-angels of our composition recur in 
an altarpiece of the school of Benozzo Gozzoli.? While obviously 
inferior to their counterparts in the relief, they do fit much more 
comfortably into the rectangular frame of the painting, and the 
left foot of the lute player appears in what must have been its 
original shape. It seems probable, then, that the angels in the 
altarpiece reflect a lost, and superior, prototype which also served 
as the model for the relief composition. This circumstance would 
be quite sufficient in itself to inspire considerable doubt as to the 
origin of the oval design rendered by the Weisbach and London 
stucchi. The published opinion of students of Florentine fif- 
teenth-century sculpture seems to take it for granted that Dona- 
tello was the author of the original relief, although the attribution 
has never been justified in detail. Most authorities have been 
content to observe that the Madonna recalls that of Masaccio in 
the London National Gallery; and since Masacciesque features 
also occur in Donatello’s work of the years around 1430, the 
conclusion has been drawn that the composition of the oval 
must be by the same master. However, the reference to Masaccio 
as the tertium comparationis is hardly conclusive unless it can be 
shown that the artistic character of the oval design as a whole 
agrees with the style of Donatello as represented by such well- 
known works as the Pazzi Madonna, the Naples Assumption, 
the London Delivery of the Keys, the Lille Dance of Salome, 
and the Deposition of the St. Peter’s tabernacle. Dr. Hildburgh 
claims that the style of his panel shows the closest possible affinity 
with that of the Rome Deposition; the latter relief, however, 
betrays so many weaknesses of execution that it can be regarded 
at best as the work of a shop assistant after a sketch by Donatello.® 


7. In the National Gallery, London; Raymond van Marle, The De- 
velopment of the Italian Schools of Painting, x1, The Hague, 1929, p. 237, 
fig. 149. Cf. Hans Kauffmann, Donatello, Berlin, 1936, p. 218, note 210. 


8. Leo Planiscig (Donatello, Florence, 1947, p. §4) argues that the 
Deposition presupposes the late style of Donatello, so that it must be 
regarded as the work of one of the master’s followers of the mid-fifteenth 
century. I find this claim not wholly convincing, even though I share 
Planiscig’s estimate of the poor quality of the entire tabernacle. While I 
do not wish to attribute too much weight to Vasari’s testimony, I still 
accept the St. Peter’s tabernacle as a work of ca. 1430, projected by 
Donatello but carried out by some rather clumsy assistants. Planiscig also 
rejects the London Delivery of the Keys while retaining the Lille Dance 
of Salome. With this opinion I find myself in violent disagreement, since 
both of these panels seem to me to be works of the highest quality. They 
are so closely related in style that a number of the heads are practically 
identical, a fact easily ascertained by a comparison of details. 
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Still, the comparison is instructive: the fundamental qualities of 
the design of the Deposition are identical with those of the 
master’s unquestioned schiacciati, whereas the character of the 
oval relief strikes me as reflecting an altogether different artistic 
temperament. The static, rigidly symmetrical design; the cool, 
classicistic quality of the figures; the lack of expressive force, of 
emotional tension; all these are foreign to Donatello’s style. The 
panel also betrays a curiously timid handling of space. We need 
only observe the steeply rising surfaces of the foreground, the 
uncertain way in which the left foot of the viol player seems 
suspended above the first step of the platform, the lack of depth 
in the barrel-vaulted niche, and the uncertain spatial relationship 
among the figures, exemplified by the incongruous position of 
the outstretched hand of the standing angel to the right. Does 
all this recall the almost unbelievably rich and intricate vision of 
space in Donatello’s schiacciati? Could he, with his passion for 
foreshortening, have drawn the unnaturally flat musical instru- 
ments in the oval composition? In fact, the entire panel is a 
rilievo schiacciato in a purely technical sense only; artistically, 
it fails to realize the most important aims of this specifically 
Donatellesque mode of pictorial carving. 

If we follow Dr. Hildburgh’s procedure and compare the viol 
player of the oval with the one in the background of Donatello’s 
Dance of Salome in Siena, we find a strong resemblance. But 
the resemblance is that between copy and original; the upper 
part of the figure in the oval has been lifted almost intact from 
the Siena relief, losing a great deal of its plastic force in the 
process. Further evidence for the basically derivative nature of 
the oval composition may be seen in the Christ Child, which 
seems to be a badly understood reflection of the Infant Christ in 
Masaccio’s St. Anne, Virgin, and Child in the Ufizi.® 

In short, the design underlying the Weisbach and London 
stucchi reveals an eclectic style in which Donatellesque elements 
appear as isolated elements within a context suggestive of the 
classicism of Ghiberti. Its logical place is not among the works of 
Donatello but rather among those of an anonymous minor artist, 
awkwardly feeling his way between the contrasting styles of the 
two giants who dominated the development of Florentine sculp- 
ture during the first half of the Quattrocento. Perhaps it is useful 
to recall in this connection that Donatello’s workshop, unlike 
that of Ghiberti, never was a training ground for the younger 
sculptors of that period. His style was too intensely personal, his 
domination of his assistants too complete, to permit any indi- 
vidual artistic growth among those who worked under him. As 
a consequence, the sculptural leaders of the next generation — 
Michelozzo, Bernardo Rossellino, and Luca della Robbia — all 
formed their personal styles under the guidance of Ghiberti, 
with the result that they could absorb Donatellesque elements 
only in a limited and fragmentary fashion. The “Master of the 
Oval,” working in the wake of these three, appears to have fol- 
lowed the same evolutionary pattern. 
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HENRY AUSTIN AND THE 
ITALIAN VILLA 


C. L. V. MEEKS 


The extent of the practice of Henry Austin, and the variety of 
the problems he met, are such that he may justly be regarded as 
a typical New England architect of his time. His ready accept- 
ance and flexible handling of the Italian villa style are of some 
interest in relation to the larger problems of style and taste in 
mid-nineteenth-century America. Austin became an enthusiastic 
proponent of the style shortly after he opened his own office in 


g- Van Marle, op. cit., x, p. 259, fig. 162. 


1837. How did it happen that both architect and client in the 
mid-forties favored the irregular, coarsely detailed forms from 
Tuscany? How was this picturesque approach to design handled 
by individual architects? It was of course another imported 
fashion like the Greek and Gothic, but for several decades it 
was more important in domestic work than either of these styles. 
On what did our architects base these fanciful compositions? It 
is toward answering such questions that an examination of this 
phase of Henry Austin’s career in relation to that of some of his 
fellow architects may be helpful. 

Like his contemporaries, Alexander Jackson Davis (1803- 
1892), Richard Upjohn (1802-1878), and John Notman 
(1810-1865), Austin (1804-1891) grew up in a classical tradi- 
tion. He had been an apprentice of Ithiel Town and presumably 
knew Town’s partner, Davis. He later had occasion to modernize 
some of the works of that firm by adding Italian villa elements. 
In his early years he had employed both Greek and Gothic from 
time to time. His major work in the Gothic revival, the Yale Col- 
lege Library, was in the early forties. By 1860 he was designing 
in Victorian Gothic. His New Haven City Hall is one of the very 
few American city halls to echo the public buildings of Sir G. G. 
Scott and Alfred Waterhouse and its early date shows a remark- 
able responsiveness to current English style. The intervening 
period, from the age of thirty-five to fifty-five, his most vigorous 
and active professional years, was clearly dedicated to the villa. 
After he gave up the villa in favor of newer fashions his practice 
appears to have declined. He may have been in poor health or it 
may be that he could not apply himself enthusiastically to the 
new mode since the villa had been his real forte. 

The best record of his early work is the one he made himself. 
Yale University has two volumes of original drawings, neatly 
bound, and arranged with tables of contents, page numbers, et 
cetera, which probably indicate that they had been intended for 
publication, although they may have lain on his waiting-room 
table like a catalogue of his repertoire. The elevations are ex- 
quisitely rendered in watercolor and the pages are framed by 
tinted washes and colored rulings. They comprise the work exe- 
cuted or designed before 1851, very few of them are dated, but 
other evidence indicates that they go back to about 1839, two 
years after he opened his own office.” 

Further evidence of his taste may be inferred from his books. 
A number of these have been found in the Yale Library, which 
acquired them in 1902, but the records do not show how they 
were obtained. It is quite possible that some of them may have 
come originally from the sales of Ithiel Town’s library in 1843 
and 1844. Since the whole contents of Austin’s library is not 
known, we can only deduce that Austin was familiar with English 
publications which included villa designs and which were dedi- 
cated to the picturesque. Those books which are surely from his 
library include many of the most representative publications.” 


1. Henry Austin, Churches, Mansions, Villas (n.d.), and Dwelling 
Houses, Stores and Banks (1851); mss, Yale University Library. 


2. The list below comprises all of the books bearing Austin’s signature 
notes in his handwriting that I have found. The comments in quotation 
marks are Austin’s. 

Edmund Aiken, Designs for Villas and Other Rural Buildings, London, 
1808, “1836 $5.” 

J. B. Papworth, Designs for Rural Residences, 2nd ed., 1832, “1840 $5, 
binding $1.” 

J. C. Loudon, An Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm and Villa Architecture 

. ., new ed., London, 1835. 

Francis Goodwin, Rural Architecture, 2nd ed., London 1835. 

J. Thompson, Retreats, London, 2nd ed., 1835, “price $12, binding $1.” 

P. F. Robinson, Designs for Ornamental Villas, 3rd ed., London, 1836, 
“Sept. 8, 1843 paid $12”; Domestic Architecture in the Tudor Style 
. «» London, 1837. 

A. J. Davis, Rural Residences, New York, 1837; Plans and Elevations of 
Buildings Mostly Designed by Ithiel Town and A. J. Davis, unpublished 
Ms, n.d. 

A. W. Pugin, The True Principles of Pointed or Christian Architecture, 
London, 1841 “October 18, 1845 $5.” 
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The American architects must have been dependent on books, 
particularly English ones, for their inspiration. Few of them 
traveled abroad. Criticism and description appeared in the gen- 
eral magazines, but the architectural handbooks with their il- 
lustrations were the principal source. For this reason it is worth 
while to examine some typical publications. France and Germany 
were touched by the villa style but in neither was it so important 
as in the English-speaking world. 

While Price, Knight, and Repton were advocating the pictur- 
esque, the architects were on the whole still publishing symmetri- 
cal designs, whose picturesque elements were either Gothic or 
rustic. The first publications of villa detail occur at the turn of 
the century and are fitted into compositions composed according 
to academic principles.* In 1809 Pierre Clochard published a 
volume of views of vernacular Italian architecture as the traveler 
might see it. From this point on we find one book after another 
adding more and more elements to the vocabulary, stating the 
principles of composition with greater assurance and displaying 
designs in which the theorems have been applied with increasing 
boldness, 

The first villa designs to be published in the United States, so 
far as I know, are those in Downing’s works beginning in 1841. 
A. J. Davis has none in his Rural Residences (New York, 1837), 
although two of his exhibition drawings reproduced by Roger 
Newton are dated 1835 and 1836. One of these is “irregular.” 
That execrable publication of T. U. Walter, of 1846, includes 
a number of villas taken from the books named above, horribly 
spoiled in reproduction.* From this time on Italian villas became 
an accepted part of the architectural repertoire, and were still 
being published in the late 1860's. 

As in the cases of Austin’s contemporaries, Upjohn and Davis, 
there was very little direct copying of whole schemes; the pat- 
tern books served as a source of general ideas. It has been observed 
by John Coolidge and Everard Upjohn that after the thirties 
the Italian villa was used in civil buildings and the Gothic for 
churches.® In several instances, however, Austin used a hybrid 
villa~Romanesque style in his churches, as in the Plainville Con- 
gregational Church and the Kent Congregational Church. A 
design, apparently never executed, for a circular classical church 
shows a portico of six Corinthian columns combined with two 
belfries and two windows in pure villa style. Surmounting the 
dome is a stupa-like element such as he used on some of his 
railroad stations and in his oriental versions of the villa.® 

The oriental alternate to classic had appeared in the English 
books long before, as in Robert Lugar’s Architectural Sketches 
... (London, 1805), plate 31, based on the Taj Mahal “‘.. . from 
Mr. Daniell’s Views in India.””" In Austin’s copy of Aikens’ De- 
signs for Villas (London 1808), plates 11, 12, 13, and 22, 23, 24 
are in the “Mohammedan” style. The influence is clearly shown 
in certain of Austin’s houses; the Wallis Bristol House, New 
Haven, before 1849, the columns of the verandas of the Moses 
Beach House, Wallingford, and of the Dana House, Hillhouse 
Avenue, 1849-1850, and in the New Haven Railroad Station of 
the same time. However, all of these are eclectic. The composi- 


T. U. Walter and J. Jay Smith, Cottage and Villa Architecture, Phila- 
delphia, 1846. 
John W. Ritch, The American Architect, New York, 185?. 
Woodward’s National Architect, New York, 1869, “May 8, 1872, paid 
$12.” 
Ticknor & Company, Architectural Sketch Book, Boston, 1-1v, 1873-76. 
3- A more detailed discussion of the rise and spread of villa forms and 
their use in picturesque compositions is given in Part 2 of this Note. 
4. T. U. Walter and J. Jay Smith, Cottage and Villa Architecture, 
Philadelphia, 1846. 
5. John Coolidge, Mill and Mansion, New York, 1942, and Everard M. 
Upjohn, Richard Upjohn . . ., New York, 1939. 

6. Clay Lancaster, “Oriental Forms in American Architecture 1800- 
1870,” ART BULLETIN, XxIX, 1947, pp. 183-193. 
7. Robert Lugar, Architectural Sketches 

accompanying plate xxxi. 
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tion falls within the villa pattern, but the detail is more varied 
and sometimes, as in the Bristol House, even combined with some 
Gothic details such as cast-iron balconies and a battlemented 
cresting. 

It is noticeable that a considerable interval usually elapsed 
between the appearance of a new fashion in the English books 
and its adoption in this country. The interval in the early part 
of the century seems to be about thirty years. The first fully 
picturesque Italian villa built in England, John Nash’s Cronkhill 
(Figs. 1, 2), is 1802 whereas the first in this country, generally 
considered to be the Bishop Duane House in Burlington by 
Notman, is 1837 (Fig. 7). This is only a little earlier than the 
New Haven examples also mentioned by Downing in 1841 in 
his Landscape Gardening and Rural Architecture. Davis had 
exhibited in New York in 1835 a drawing which, had it been 
executed, would have been abreast with the general run of con- 
temporary English designs, though lacking the verticality which 
already shows in 1833 in Goodwin’s design (Fig. 3). 

In the late 1840’s we have Italian villas of comparable size 
and distinction by several of our best known architects. In ad- 
dition to Upjohn’s King House (Figs. 12, 13), there is Not- 
man’s “Prospect” of 1849 at Princeton (Fig. 8) and Austin’s 
Norton House in New Haven (Figs. 9, 10). Notman, alone, 
leaves the masonry walls exposed ; the two others lay stucco over 
brick. All three have a dominating tower, not present in the 
Duane House (Fig. 7), which, in its proportions, is close to 
Nash’s Cronkhill of 1802. Upjohn’s is at the right end of the 
building, so that the main mass of the entrance facade is sym- 
metrically arranged about a projecting porte-cochére. Neither 
of the others show this much symmetry. Upjohn balances his 
rectangular tower by a three-storied wing composed of elements 
almost identical with those of the tower and similarly roofed; 
Notman makes the two wings of his main facade exactly alike, 
which is less venturesome, but Austin goes farther than Upjohn 
by making the wing which balances his tall, thin tower, broad 
and low, and by using a pediment on one wing to make the dif- 
ference between the two elements more striking. His composi- 
tion is taken from Downing’s Design No. vim in his Cottage 
Residences of 1842 (Fig. 11). Austin has, however, elaborated 
Downing’s design by making the window openings more numer- 
ous and more broken up, and has added a fourth stage to the 
tower. Both Austin and Upjohn have as a central motif a triple 
arcade. Austin’s three openings, like Downing’s, are equal, while 
Upjohn’s are more varied, the center opening being higher and 
wider. In addition to this arcade motif, which he uses three times 
on the King House, Upjohn twice uses the Florentine window 
of two arched openings under a larger arched frame. Upjohn 
is alone in using peaked canopies over four of his windows. Thus 
it will be seen that Upjohn’s composition is midway between 
the more restrained character of Notman’s design and the fully 
variegated design of Austin. That Austin’s greater irregularity 
was intentional is shown by the direction of his deviations from 
Downing’s scheme. 

All the houses under consideration show a rigid adherence to 
rectangular rooms. There are no polygonal elements as in Nash’s 
Cronkhill, or Lugar’s “Italian Villa” of 1808, or Cubitt’s Osborn 
House of 1845. Both Notman and’Upjohn provide more elabo- 
rate interior vistas than Austin; Upjohn makes a feature of a great 
stairway, Notman of a skylighted hall rising through two stories. 
Austin follows Downing in putting his stairs off axis in a separate 
stairhall, though he makes them somewhat more spacious and 
imposing. None of the trio use the rounded corners of Goodwin’s 
“Hunting Lodge” of 1833. Austin’s tendency to stress the 
verticality of his tower reflects Goodwin’s and Cubitt’s designs 
and shows up even more strongly in his later houses. 

The compositions thus described as characteristic of the forties 
have, in the fifties, been abandoned by all three men. Davis, for 
instance, in three of his designs — those for Llewellen Haskell 
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in 1851 (Fig. 4), for John Munn in 1854 (Fig. 5), and for 
E. C. Litchfield in the same year (Fig. 6) — consistently uses 
as a principal motif a rectangular tower in association with a 
broader polygonal element. This fulfills the desire for irregu- 
larity, but is achieved in a rather Gothic manner, like a project- 
ing gable and adjoining turret. In all three of these designs the 
dominant rectangular main block of the house stands behind 
this tower motif quite unaffected by it. The motif and the main 
block are merely juxtaposed, not integrated. All three towers 
are made up of four superimposed elements without horizontal 
separations. All are designed with smooth walls with a minimum 
of contrasting ornament, and there is a noticeable decline in the 
number of “features” such as balconies, window canopies, and 
coarse facias. 

Upjohn’s buildings of the fifties, for example, the E. B. 
Litchfield House of 1855 in Brooklyn (Figs. 15, 16), and the 
Ely residence in West Springfield of 1852-1854, show a tend- 
ency to symmetrical composition on the major facades, thrown 
slightly off by a projecting polygonal extension or some other 
inequality. The plainness of the walls seems to be deliberate, in 
order to emphasize the mass. The details are not as varied as in 
the earlier King House. In the E. B. Litchfield House the tower 
is in the center of one facade, on axis, and dominates without 
competition from other elements; in the Ely House the tower 
is at a rear corner and thus seems quite subordinate (perhaps 
an extensive view determined its location). The plans of this 
decade show more variety of shape. The £. B. Litchfield House 
has a curved bay window and porch. Davis also used rounded 
forms, a turret, porch and bay window on his E. C. Litchfield 
House. The semicircular porch is a feature which appears in 
Design 11 of Downing’s Country Houses in 1850. On Down- 
ing’s porch and in both of Upjohn’s examples cited there are 
Florentine arcades; Davis had used orthodox classical detail on 
his verandas, too. The fifties show a more varied vocabulary and 
a return to more classical detail. 

It is at the end of the decade that Henry Austin does two of 
his major villas; a mansion in Portland, Maine, for R. S. Morse 
(Fig. 14), and the alteration of Ithiel Town’s former residence 
in New Haven for Joseph Sheffield. The Morse House is more 
elaborately detailed than Upjohn’s work of this time, the detail 
including coining and elaborate window frames all executed in 
brownstone. Like Davis, Austin uses conventional balustrades to 
surmount his veranda roofs. The veranda itself in this case has 
Ionic columns. The triple window with a rectangular lintel and 
the triple window of round-headed elements which Upjohn and 
Davis had practically abandoned are still used here, but Austin 
does not compose his elements in the hesitant, nearly symmetrical 
manner of the others. He uses the tower as central unit around 
which his masses are grouped in an organic way. A wide wing 
set back of the tower on the left balances a narrower, taller right 
wing in advance of the tower. This grouping clearly recognizes 
its location, a corner lot. 

In enlarging the Sheffield House Austin accepted the sim- 
plified portico of Ithiel Town’s original design, itself large and 
coarse, and added two towers of unequal size and importance 
left and right of it. Three wings were then thrown out, two 
symmetrically to the right and left, and a large service wing 
behind. A correctly classical one-story veranda with Ionic 
columns runs along the front of the central block and links the 
two towers. To this extent Austin reflects the tantalizing near- 
symmetry of Upjohn and Davis; the seven-part composition is 
perfectly regular horizontally and vertically up to the level of 
Town’s architrave. However, the towers, by their recessed posi- 
tion in relation to the gable and because of the overlapping 
porch, are organically connected as in the Morse House. In 
neither example does Austin use semicircular plan elements or 
Florentine arcades, He is content to vary the room shapes by the 
addition of a rectangular bay in one house and polygonal bays 
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in the other. Austin’s towers, like that in his earlier Norton 
House, are vertical. There is a consistent vertical feeling through- 
out his work which may be due to earlier Gothic training or be 
a presentiment of the later Victorian Gothic. The contrasting 
attitudes of Davis and Austin are clearly shown by comparing 
Davis’ Bela Hubbard House of 1856, in Detroit, with Austin’s 
Morse House.® In the Hubbard House a stubby square tower 
stands at one corner and appears too large and heavy for the rest 
of the house. It is neither so elegant as Austin’s nor so well inte- 
grated. 

Brackets, which in so many houses of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury seem to have been an integral part of the style, do not play 
an important role in these examples. When brackets appear it is 
generally as a normal part of the cornice, and in such numbers 
and so regularly spaced that they do not assert their individuality 
as in the “bracketed” style. An exception might be made for 
those flanking the windows in the Morse House, but these pre- 
serve structural logic, although the use of four of them on one 
window is perhaps exuberant. 

The bay window and the “observatory,” both features usually 
considered as part of the vocabulary of the Italian villa style, 
appear in these examples in a somewhat unexpected light. 
Samuel Sloane wrote, in 1852, “A most prominent and almost 
universal feature is the square tower, or, as it has been latterly 
called, the campanile. . . . Pliny in describing Roman villas, 
speaks of a tower which had in its upper story a dining room, so 
that guests while gratifying their appetities, might feast also 
their eyes on fine views around. In modern times such a use of 
the campanile is unknown, but so universally is it introduced 
that we look for it in every Italian landscape. It overlooks all 
parts of the house, and has balconies and other ornamental fea- 
tures, which give it grace and finish. . . . It differs from a 
steeple, or an ordinary observatory, in having at least one of its 
sides visible from eaves to base.””® 

In none of these houses do we have the genuine observatory, 
that is, a small room sitting on the roof supporting an ornamental 
finial. In all of them the top story of the tower serves the same 
function, if it can be said that such a room filled any reasonable 
requirement in the life of the occupants. I have not run across a 
document of the period, a letter, or a novel, in which someone 
clfmbed to such an eyrie to talk, write, or sew. I know of only one 
instance in which such a room was put to real use. My grand- 
father, a clergyman, composed his sermons in the observatory of 
his house after he had climbed a ladder and closed a trap door 
behind him. He probably would have preferred a more orthodox 
study, but his New England conscience undoubtedly rebelled at 
the idea of even so little space not being put to some use. 

The examples under discussion are all on a large scale. In 
more modest houses where a tower would have been too obviously 
extravagant, the floating observatory was a more economical sub- 
stitute, giving the house below a crowning motif, recalling the 
upper story of the more elegant tower. 

Chronologically these towers exhibit the following charac- 
teristics. At Cronkhill (1802) they are low in relation to the 
building, and of such large dimensions, about twenty feet in 
diameter, that both the rectangular and the circular one could 
contain rooms of normal size. The higher of the two, the round 
one, perversely has the smaller windows and was in fact no more 
than an attic. In the thirties the towers have gained in height 
what they have lost in breadth, they are now square in plan and 
although the openings in the top story are glazed, the dimensions 


8. Hawkins Ferry, “The Gothic and Tuscan Revivals in Detroit, 1828— 
1875,” Art Quarterly, Summer, 1946, fig. 14. 

9. Samuel Sloane, The Model Architect, Philadelphia, 1852, 1, p. 31. 
This attitude is in marked contrast with that expressed by Jefferson in 


* 1807 in a letter to Latrobe: “I have ever supposed the cupola (lanthern 


or belfry) . . . one of the degeneracies of modern architecture. I confess 
they are most offensive to my eye. . . .” See Saul K. Padover, Thomas 
Jefferson and the National Capitol, Washington, 1946, p. 387. 
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are such that they could only have served as lookouts. The idea 
of using the tower room as a study-lookout appears in its most 
dramatic form in William Beckford’s Lansdown Tower, of 1827, 
by Edmund Goodridge. 

In the forties Upjohn’s tower contains a usable room, like 
Cronkhill. Osborne House, the towers of which appear tall and 
thin by virtue of its generally large dimensions, provide rooms 
of usable size. A defect is that each room must be the vestibule 
or anteroom to the one over it. The “Downing-Austin” design 
has a small observatory of difficult access. Notman’s “Prospect” 
has a smal] but usable room with a convenient secondary stair 
leading to it in keeping with its grander proportions. 

The Davis designs of the fifties combine the advantages of 
both types of tower by using them in conjunction; the larger 
polygonal tower block contains a normal room in its top stage, 
while the adjoining small tower, rising one story higher has the 
now conventional observatory. The defective composition of 
Davis’ Hubbard House in Detroit is a paradoxical consequence 
of placing practical considerations ahead of aesthetic; his over- 
large tower provides an adequate room, at the expense of the 
unity of the design. Upjohn’s and Austin’s house of the late 
fifties sacrifice a doubtful utility for the sake of more attentuated 
towers, and improved compositions, Practically all of these towers 
use round-headed windows in the uppermost story; the number 
may vary from one to three, with three the favorite. One notes 
that in an era usually described as hardheaded there was a toler- 
ance for these costly and frivolous features. 

Bay windows, which had been rare since Elizabeth’s day, 
reappeared in some eighteenth-century buildings. The archi- 
tects of the nineteenth century use them as a means for increasing 
plasticity. Potentially they are forerunners of the glass wall, 
providing an area saturated with light and warmth and bringing 
the exterior and interior closer, as in the concurrent fashion for 
conservatories, Surviving examples of interior decoration show 
that these advantages were not the desired goal; instead the bay 
windows served as a framework for layers of intricate drapery. 
In “Prospect” a bay window can be entirely closed off from the 
main room by sclid sliding doors. 

At Cronkhill the base of the circular tower with its three 
windows suggests a polygonal bay window; however, the bay is 
in fact an integral part of an octagonal room as wide as the rodm 
itself. Similarly in Goodwin’s design of 1833, although the bays 
include curved sections, the protuberances are full room width. 
However, in Davis’ project of 1835 the narrow rectangular bay 
window of slight projection appears as the first raindrop of the 
coming shower. Downing and Austin adhere to this model. Up- 
john follows the Englishmen and eschews the triviality of Davis’ 
motif, Later, in the fifties, Davis himself uses the polygonal 
form, but reduces it from full room width. He varies it now and 
then with a semicircular version. Austin, too, in the late fifties, 
uses small bay windows of varying forms, chiefly polygonal. All 
of these types become more common in the sixties and move into 
town on brownstone houses in New York and brick ones in 
Boston. 

* * * 


In these observations we have pointed out that the Italian villa 
with its extraordinary freedom did not necessarily result in 
license. Instead an aesthetic which opposed the formal and the 
regular managed to give, at least temporarily, an air of respecta- 
bility and elegance to unconventionality. One appeal of this style 
was its emphasis on proportions which made elaborate detail and 
archaeological research unnecessary; some architects leaned 
further toward this simplicity than others although none of them 
eliminated detail as severely as the geometrical purists of the 
turn of the century had done. Our architects used the blank wall, 
if at all, as a frame for strong detail and not, as Gandy, as an end 
in itself. The work of the forties and fifties is in contrast to the 
tentative efforts of Bulfinch and Latrobe to vary their formal 
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compositions through increasing plasticity within the bounds of 
symmetry and constrained by refinement. 

Today, in an era which is notably lacking in self-confidence, 
we are inclined to deprecate the assurance with which these men 
of a century ago flung off the shackles and plunged into modes 
of design which tolerated mediaeval and classical elements at 
once, and which produced vigorous compositions full of energy, 
solidity, and originality. 

In the larger view, the Italian villa is one branch of the many- 
sided movement known as Romanticism, which has for common 
denominators the virtues of creative energy, freedom from classic 
rules, the desire to adapt itself to changed conditions and con- 
sciously to reflect its times. The underlying aesthetic is shared 
with the Gothic revivals; Davis, for instance, uses the same com- 
position for both his Italian and Gothic houses. The Italian villa 
style, unlike the Gothic, put little emphasis on authenticity of 
detail. The whole Romantic movement left us a heritage on 
which we are still building; we combine blocks and wings and 
terraces and cantilevered balconies with equal freedom, but per- 
haps we lack the boldness of the fifties since we don’t crown our 
compositions with towers. 

It is questionable whether, for all our experimentation, we 
have really achieved independence. Austin and his contempo- 
raries are a galaxy of individualists, whereas today we have the 
single figure of Frank Lloyd Wright, and a host of classicists. 


Tue Iravian VILLA IN ARCHITECTURAL LITERATURE 


The gradual development of the picturesque and particularly 
its focusing on Italianate forms can be traced through the archi- 
tectural publications of the period. At first Italian villa forms, 
when they appeared, were classically composed, as in Percier and 
Fontaine’s Palais maisons . . . (Paris, 1798), Krafft (1801- 
1803), and Ledoux (1806). However, there were picturesque 
touches in all of these, notably in the backgrounds in Krafft, for 
example, his plates 46 and 76.*° Ledoux had been dramatizing 
Palladian corner towers and enlarging the scale of Renaissance 
detail in the 1780’s. One of the most acute Frenchmen of the 
time, J. N. L. Durand, not only published many designs of the 
period with Italian villa elements, but expressed a theory which 
combines some aspects of Sir Uvedale Price’s doctrine with an 
academic preference for symmetry and regularity. He says: “On 
y remarque 4 quel point, pour l’intérét méme de la decoration 
architectonique, il est essentiel de ne s’occuper que de disposition: 
ce que naturellement les diverses edifices acquiérent de variété 
et d’effet, tant horizontalement que verticalement: enfin l’on y 
voit de combien de maniéres différentes mais toujours agréables, 
les edifices peuvent se dessiner sur le ciel; lorsqu’au lieu de courir 
aprés les formes de leurs parties, aprés les masses de leur ensemble, 
on se borne 4 suivre les principes dictés par la convenance et pas 
Peconomie. . . 

John Plaw (Sketches for Country Houses .» London, 
1800) opposes the irregular and retains symmetry even in his 
“proto-villa” (plates 33 and 34), whereas Robert Lugar (Archi- 
tectural Sketches for Cottages . . ., London, 1805, plates 27 
and 28) presents us with a fully asymmetrical design called 
“Italian Villa” which is close to the spirit of John Nash’s Cronk- 
hill of 1802 (Figs. 1, 2). Again, in 1807, Lugar’s sixth plate in 
his Country Gentlemen’s Architect . . ., London, shows a farm 
house asymmetrically designed with a tower which looks very 
much like houses still to be seen on New England farms, In these 


10. Jean Charles Krafft, Plans . . . des plus belles maisons et hétels 
construits a Paris et dans les environs, Paris, 1801-02. 

11. J. N. L. Durand, Précis des legons d’architecture, Paris, 1802-05, 
1, p- 93. See his plates 2, 8, in 1, part 2, for towered compositions with 
arcades. 
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designs Lugar was avant garde since C. A. Busby, in 1808, avoids 
irregularity “even for rural buildings.””?” 

Edmund Aiken (Designs for Villas . . ., London, 1808) is 
fully picturesque. He likes variety and contrast, rejects the square 
and cube in order to escape monotony, seeks agreeable variety 
and tries to gratify the passion for novelty. Villa detail appears 
on several of his projects and in one wholly picturesque villa 
published on plates 14 and 15. 

In 1809 Pierre Clochard published his Palais, maisons . . ., 
which marks a turning point.’* He intends to afford the archi- 
tect or artist who has not had the opportunity to travel in Italy 
himself with a visual impression of its beauties, a “treasury of 
memories” to excite and inflame his imagination. The great 
monuments are not noticed; instead we have peasant architec- 
ture, and views of urban complexes taken from the river fronts, 
without grandeur, or dignity. The emphasis is on the accidental, 
the slightly ruinous, This book is therefore a vocabulary of the 
detail which will appear in new construction. G. L. Meason’s 
On the Landscape Architecture of the Great Painters of Italy 
(London, 1828) is a related work. In it the architectural com- 
positions, again rural and picturesque, are taken from the back- 
grounds of landscapes by such painters as Claude and Poussin, 
redrawn in lithograph, expressly to serve as models for the com- 
position of new buildings. Parker, in his Villa Rustica (1832), 
took the next step, and redesigned the compositions he saw in 
rural Italy for specific contemporary purposes, including 
schools.** 

In grouping these three men together we have jumped ahead 
of our story. Plaw’s pupil, J. B. Papworth, published in Acker- 
mann’s Repository, from 1816 to 1818 a series of designs called 
“Architectural Hints.” These were later gathered together and 
republished in 1818 under the title, Designs for Rural Resi- 
dences, with a second edition in 1832. The colored plates are 
very appealing and must have been influential in both magazine 
and book form. His plate 17, “A Tuscan Villa,” is asymmetrical 
and has a campanile of which the upper part is called an “ob- 
servatory.” 

In the 1820’s P. F. Robinson began a very popular series of 
house-design books, which were republished at intervals up to 
1850. Two of his designs, from Ornamental Villas, first pub- 
lished in 1825-1827, numbers 8 and 16 in the third edition 
(1836), are in the “Modern Italian Style” and “The Style of 
Tuscany.” The latter is assymetrically composed and includes 
a campanile. His devotion to the picturesque also found expres- 
sion in Gothic, Swiss, and other styles. 

G. L. Meason’s volume of 1828, referred to above, is valuable 
for its theory as well as its illustrations: “The Villa style should 
not be used in the city, . . . provides scope for invention, taste, 
dexterity, . . . is particularly suited for lofty sites, . . . for 
economy, the masonry should largely consist of rough rubble.”?® 
Lithography is used for the illustrations since its “free broad 
style gives to the architecture that character and effect which it 
is so desirable to obtain.”*® Other desirable qualities are “many 
breaks,” “large massive parts,” “boldness and ingenuity which 
are appropriate to the English character.”** Rectangular English 
windows are considered too dull, as are “the customary tasteless 
heavy cubes of buildings.”’** 


12. C. A. Busby, . 
London, 1808. 


13. Pierre Clochard, Palais, maisons, et vues d’Italie, Paris, 1809. 


. . Designs for Villas and Country Houses . . ., 


14. Charles Parker, Villa Rustica, London, 1832. A third part was 
published in 1841 and is devoted to schools. There were other editions, 
continuing into the 1860's. 

15. G. L. Meason, On the Landscape Architecture of the Great Painters 
of Italy, London, 1828, p. 76. 

16. Ibid., p. 114. 

17. Ibid., p. 91. 

18. Ibid., p. 68. 


The 1830’s in England saw a wave of villa publications, be- 
ginning with Parker, referred to above, in 1832. Parker mentions 
Meason, Percier, Clochard, and others of his predecessors, The 
villa characteristics listed by him are included in those given by 
Sloane in 1852, including an identical reference to Pliny. He 
alludes to the observatory which may be introduced “‘if the upper 
space is not found otherwise serviceable.”?*® The most influential 
book of the decade is undoubtedly Loudon’s Encyclopedia. . ., 
first published in 1833.7° This book may be considered the bible 
of the villa style. The history of the style is traced, previous 
books are referred to, and scores of examples, including details, 
are given, “characterized by extent and irregularity.”** Both 
symmetrical and asymmetrical schemes appear, with the asym- 
metrical predominating. Loudon says the characteristics may be 
given in two words: “painter-like effect.”*? He considers that 
“from the cheap nature of its finishing and decorations it is suited 
to a people in moderate circumstances — to a democracy... toa 
prosperous and improving people such as the Americans.”’** 
A. J. Downing was greatly influenced by Loudon and corre- 
sponded with him, so we find Downing echoing Loudon in his 
Landscape Gardening and Rural Architecture of 1841.** Henry 
Austin had a copy of Loudon, the edition of 1835. In it Austin 
has noted articles of special interest to him, which are predomi- 
nantly those concerned with villas. 

In 1833 we have other significant books. Francis Goodwin’s 
Domestic Architecture (Fig. 3) in which about a third of the 
designs are Italian villas.2° These are on the whole larger than 
in previous books, use more towers, and emphasize tall, thin 
elements, in marked contrast with the stumpier work of his 
predecessors; J. Thompson’s Retreats and T. F. Hunt’s Hints 
on Picturesque Architecture, republished in the 1830's, ignore 
the villa in the first case and disparage it in the second, in prefer- 
ence for Old English Domestic.*® However, Hunt’s book was 
written in 1825, and in 1827 he published his Architectura 
Campestre . . . in Modern or Italian Styles (London), thus 
getting on the band wagon. At the end of the decade S. H. 
Brooks published Designs for Cottage and Villa Architecture 
(London, n.d., ca. 1839), in which Italian designs are present, 
sometimes combined with elements from other styles, including 
many suggestions for the use of iron in the floors and roofs of 
houses. His statements show how complete the reaction to classical 
form conceptions had become; of the work of our forefathers, 
he says (p. vii) that “such a uniform and monotonous character 
was imparted to them, that they often appear to deform rather 
than to enliven our landscape scenery”; and (p. viii), “It is 
evident that to introduce irregularity of form in buildings is an 
architectural refinement of the present age. . . .” 

This survey of printed sources is sufficient to indicate that the 
American architect had at his command a doctrine and a library 
of motifs of considerable proportions, to which he turned with 
enthusiasm in the late thirties. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


19. Charles Parker, Villa Rustica, London, 1841, 111, text accompanying 
plate Iviii. 

20. J. C. Loudon, An Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm and Villa Archi- 
tecture, 1st ed., London, 1833; new ed., London, 1835; supplement, 1842. 

21. Ibid., edition of 1835, p. 774. 

22. Ibid., p. 962. 

23. Ibid., p. 963. 

24. A. J. Downing, A Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Land- 
scape Gardening . . . with Remarks on Rural Architecture . . ., New 


York, 1841. 

25. Francis Goodwin, Domestic Architecture, London, 1st ed., 1833; 
2nd ed., 1835. There was another edition in 1850. 

26. J. Thompson, Retreats, London, 1st ed., 1827; 2nd ed., 1833; 
3rd ed., 1835. T. F. Hunt, Half a Dozen Hints on Picturesque Domestic 
Architecture . . ., London, 1st ed., 1825; 2nd ed., 1826; 3rd ed., 1833. 
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EUGENIO IMBERT and G. Morazzoni, Le placchette italiane. 
Secolo xv—xix. Contributo alla conoscenza della placchetta 
italiana. A cura di Eugenio Imbert; note di G. Morazzoni. 
Milan, Luigi Alfieri, n.d. Pp. 77; 48 pls. 


It is greatly to be regretted that medals and plaquettes seem 
to have lost favor with collectors and scholars. The period of 
enthusiasm for them, which produced the admirable studies of 
Molinier, Seymour de Ricci, Hill, Maclagan, Bode, Habich, 
Bange, and many others, and which saw the formation of a great 
number of important collections, seems to have passed. Nothing 
in the nature of this material warrants the present neglect. 
Plaquettes and medals are of the highest interest, artistically, 
iconographically, and in many other respects. This is demon- 
strated by scholars like Courajod and Molinier, whose studies in 
the field are anything but limited in scope, and on the contrary 
contain some of the best things ever said about the art of the 
Renaissance in general. Medals and plaquettes, indeed, are a 
wonderful material for the student of Renaissance art and any 
new contribution to our knowledge of them should therefore 
be welcomed by everyone. We owe a real debt of gratitude to 
the two men who are responsible for this handsome volume, 
which appeared during the war. Sig. Imbert formed a very in- 
teresting collection and furnished, it seems, most of the material 
for the catalogue. To Sig. Morazzoni, apparently, we owe the 
pleasantly written introduction, which ably sums up ¢he previous 
research and which gives an interesting analysis of the Italian 
plaquette as a cultural and artistic phenomenon. 

Sig. Imbert’s collection comprises 246 items, many of which 
are rare and hitherto unpublished. Even his examples of well- 
known pieces are of special interest, because some are unknown 
variants. The collection includes a high percentage of fairly 
complete paces, that is, plaquettes of religious subjects, which are 
cast together with frames, usually of exquisite design. Plate v1, 
which reproduces a number of these, gives the student an un- 
usual insight into the curious process of creating these paces; the 
same plaquette is shown in different frames, and the same frame 
with different plaquettes. Little attention has so far been paid 
to these frames. In looking through the plates of the book, it 
becomes apparent that it might be well worth while to make a 
special study of them, which might possibly lead to new dis- 
coveries as to the date and origin of some elusive plaquettes. We 
would probably also obtain a clearer picture of the workings of 
the shops in which these things were produced. Such a result 
would not only be important for a better understanding of the 
history of plaquettes, but it would also allow conclusions as to the 
conditions which ruled the production of small bronze statuettes 
and bronze utensils, both of which may even have been made in 
the same workshops as the plaquettes. The second group of 
plaquettes in Sig. Imbert’s collection which deserves special 
mention consists of the many pieces from the later Renaissance 
and the Baroque. The older collections concentrated primarily 
on works from the fifteenth century, which consequently are 
fairly well known. Sig. Imbert included in his collection a great 
deal of later material about which, frankly, we know nothing, but 
with which it is worth while becoming better acquainted. It is 
fortunate that the majority of the pieces are reproduced in good 
illustrations, so that we have in this volume another basic publi- 
cation which, thanks to its unusually interesting contents, will 
have to be used and quoted by any future student of the subject." 


1. The illustration of such catalogues presents a special problem. The 
inclination is, of course, to illustrate the best pieces of a collection. For 


Unfortunately, the scholarship of the catalogue leaves much 
to be desired. The task of cataloguing such a collection of rarities 
is not easy; the later plaquettes particularly were bound to give 
considerable trouble. There is no indication that the authors 
were aware of the difficulties and the responsibilities involved in 
such work, First of all, they should have consulted many more 
books than those by Molinier, Bange, Planiscig, and the few 
others which they quote. That would have prevented them from 
listing some items incorrectly and from altogether failing to 
identify quite a number of well-known pieces. They also should 
have used to better advantage the books they did consult. On one 
hand, they relied too blindly on the opinions of others, making 
them their own without ever asking about their merits; on the 
other hand, they either carelessly overlooked or rashly discarded 
well-documented pieces of information. Evidently there was 
more carelessness than system in their use of this reference 
material; otherwise it would be hard to see how so many mis- 
understandings should have crept in. Not only are such simple 
things as catalogue numbers wrongly transcribed more often 
than an average percentage of error would warrant, but at- 
tributions are misunderstood, important comparative material 
has been overlooked, and other similar mishaps have occurred. 
The authors’ new contributions are not any better. The descrip- 
tions of the catalogue are perfunctory and lack precision; oc- 
casionally subject matter is incorrectly described ; there are errors 
in the measurements. This is unfortunate, since a good descrip- 
tion and an accurate indication of size often are of the greatest 
help in the identification of a piece. The catalogue, indeed, is 
full of errors, wrong attributions, misdatings, misinterpretations, 
and oversights, all of which could have been easily avoided. 
Certainly, aside from the presentation of new material, there 
is no real contribution in the book. : 

Most deplorable is the complete mishandling of non-Italian 
plaquettes, of which the collection contains a goodly number. 
For instance, it is not sound in principle to assign to the Flemish 
school a few pieces which are distinguished by nothing but their 
poor quality, and to classify as Venetian and Roman the most 
heterogeneous pieces, including a great many of obviously Ger- 
man and Netherlandish origin. It is true that northern plaquettes 
are often difficult to attribute to a particular school or artist, but 
their un-Italian character is usually quite obvious. Besides, many 
of them have already been tolerably well identified in the pub- 
lications of Vége, Braun, Bange, and others. But these books 
have not even been consulted by the authors of the Imbert 
catalogue, who must have been blissfully unaware of the fact 
that such a problem existed. 

A thorough critique of the catalogue would amount to a com- 
plete revision of it. The following remarks on a number of items 
may indicate the kind of error and deficiency to be encountered 
in the book; and they are intended to correct the most blatant 
factual mistakes, For convenience’s sake all the abbreviations 
customary in the field will be employed. For their meaning the 
non-specialist can consult the Morgenroth catalogue, which will 
be frequently referred to for further information because it is 


scholarly purposes, however, quality should be only one of the criteria. A 
catalogue such as this should also illustrate (regardless of quality) all the 
rare pieces which have either not been reproduced before or reproduced 
only in publications difficult of access. This principle has not been con- 
sistently followed here. The reader’s interest is aroused by a number of 
pieces which are listed without any reference to previous publications or 
illustrations. Such catalogue entries are valueless, particularly when, as 
here, the descriptions are brief and lack precision. 
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the most recent and most accessible work of its kind.* The notes 
follow the numbers of the catalogue; the attribution given at 
the head of each is that of the catalogue. 
1. Anonymous 15th century 

This is not a plaquette; yet the inclusion of related material 
in a plaquette catalogue is customary and excusable, since, in 
more than one respect, it can illustrate the origins of the plaquette 
as a special art form. Not even the technique of this, as of a few 
other pieces in the collection, is that of a plaquette, which would 
be cast, while this is repoussé work. The piece is a fragment of 
one of the many copper gilt processional crosses which can be 
found all over Italy. Its dating and its localization present diffi- 
culties, as such mass-produced articles show little individuality. 
The piece could be considerably later than its style might suggest. 
The type of the crucifix dates from the late thirteenth century. 
6. Anonymous 15th century 

Morgenroth 180. The correct Bange number is 720 ff. The 
piece has an unusual and interesting frame. Bange lists this com- 
position as North Italian. A similar motif, however, is also found 
as part of a fifteenth-century Florentine engraving (A. M. Hind, 
Early Italian Engraving, part 1, vol. 1, pl. 71). 
7. Nicolé Fiorentino 

The Tuscan origin is confirmed by the inscription of one 
specimen: NICOLO. M.FLOR. FECIT. and by the fact that a com- 
panion piece exists, which shows the Volto Santo of Lucca (Bar- 
dini Sale, 1918, 186). Whether this Nicold is identical with the 
medalist, Niccold di Forzore Spinelli, is highly questionable. 
The correct Molinier number is 433; Molinier 750 is a variant. 
10. Manner of Rossellino 

Morgenroth 301, 302. The composition resembles that of 


certain reliefs attributed to Tommaso Fiamberti rather than that 
of Rossellino’s Madonnas. 


11. Manner of Sansovino (Florentine) 

Classified by Bange (946) as “Manner of Jacopo Sansovino.” 
The attribution to the Florentine school proposed here is more 
correct. The name of Sansovino should be dropped, since the 
plaquette has no similarities either with Andrea Sansovino’s 
works or with those from Jacopo’s Florentine period. The motif, 
in the last analysis, stems from Donatello and Luca della Robbia. 
In a similar formulation and with a similarly austere drapery it 
occurs in the later Robbia workshop (e.g. Giovanni della Robbia’s 
lavabo in S. Maria Novella). 


12. Florentine 16th century 

This beautiful piece can be connected with Milan and Rome, 
as pointed out in the Morgenroth catalogue (277). Its artist was 
probably a North Italian, who had close connections with Rome. 
Molinier (569) reads the name inscribed on this pax correctly 
as that of Cardinal Andrea della Valle (1517-1534), which 
disposes of Bange’s (1028) dating of the composition in the 
second half of the century. The Descent into Limbo, in Chiara- 
valle Milanese, which seems to be by the same hand, is connected 
with Rome by a Raphaelesque drawing in the Uffizi (Frizzoni 
in Olschki, Disegni degli Uffizi, third series, Florence, 1914, 
p- 3, pit 12) and another at Wilton House (Strong, Drawings 
in the Collection of the Earl of Pembroke, London, 1900, tv, 
pl. 22; cf. also Tietze-Conrat, Jahrbuch der Wiener Kunstsamm- 
lungen, XXXxv, 1920-21, p. 101). 
13. Florentine 16th century 

Cast of the obverse of Francesco Sangallo’s medal of Cosimo | 
de’ Medici (Habich, /talian Medals, pl. ivi, 3). 
14. Florentine 16th century 

Such repoussé work in iron, inlaid in gold and silver, was 
mainly done in North Italy (Milan) in the second half of the 
sixteenth century. It must have been imitated elsewhere; see, 


2. Ulrich Middeldorf and Oswald Goetz, Medals and Plaquettes from 
the Sigmund Morgenroth Collection, Chicago, The Art Institute, 1944. 
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for instance, below, no. 191. This piece is somewhat unusual in 
appearance; it may not even be Italian; above all it seems later 
in date (seventeenth century). There is no reason to assume it 
to be of Tuscan origin. 
15. Florentine 

Cast of Guillaume Dupré’s and Gasparo Mola’s medal of 
Maria Maddalena of Austria (d. 1631), Grandduchess of 
Cosimo Il of Tuscany. See Habich, /talian Medals, p. 119; 
Dreyfus 562; C. v. Fabriczy, Medaillen der Italienischen 
Renaissance, Leipzig, n.d., p. 91, fig. 161. 
17. Venetian 15th century 

This pax is a curious pasticcio of various figures which are 
ordinarily found on processional crosses. The figures differ in 
date (fourteenth-fifteenth centuries) and scale; it is hard to tell 
when they were put together. Such a piece can neither be dated 
nor localized. 


18/19. Venetian 15th century 

For the question of the localization of this common composi- 
tion, see Morgenroth 325, 326, of which the latter even has 
the frame. This frame also occurs around other compositions, 
e.g. no. 116 below. 


20. Manner of Tullio Lombardo 

A complete specimen of this badly mutilated plaquette, to- 
gether with one of altogether different style (Morgenroth 183, 
Bange 577), occurs on a silver book-binding in the treasury of 
the cathedral of Padua. It was made between 1525 and 1529 
by a certain Alvise. This specimen is poor and has none of the 
beauty of the better ones (e.g. Bange 579). See Molinier 440 
and Molinier, vol. 1, p. xxxi, note 2, with interesting informa- 
tion. 


21. Manner of Tullio Lombardi 

Nothing is gained by connecting this interesting piece with 
this artist. It seems later and not even of Italian origin. Another 
specimen in the Walcher von Molthein collection (507) is 
more correctly described as German, seventeenth century. The 
pieces are not true plaquettes, but affiches for large processional 
crosses, which often have in the top medallion the figure of God 
the Father blessing. 


24. Manner of Sansovino ( Venetian) 

The Sansovino suggested here is obviously meant to be Jacopo 
Sansovino, The piece, however, has the same composition as 
no. 11 above, and hence would be better classified as Florentine. 
For other examples of the overelaboration of ornament, see 


Morgenroth 342. 


25. Manner of Sansovino 

This silver relief has no connection with Jacopo Sansovino. 
The ornament, the extremely mannered style, and the allegorical 
subject make it likely that the piece is by some northern man- 
nerist, perhaps after an engraving. The general calligraphic 
character of the design compares well with plaquettes like Wal- 
cher von Molthein 361, which is listed as Augsburg ca. 1600. 
26. Manner of Sansovino 

This plaquette (hitherto unpublished apparently) at least 
seems to be Venetian, even if it represents a phase of Venetian 
sculpture which is more advanced than Sansovino. A figure of 
similar movement is found in a bronze statuette in the Redentore 
attributed by Adolfo Venturi, Storia dell arte italiana, x, 3, 
Milan, 1937, p. 255, fig. 197, to Girolamo Campagna. 


27. Manner of Sansovino 

This is not Molinier 750 but Molinier 694. See my note on 
no. 7. The reference to the plate should be corrected to Pl. v, 
no. 5, and that of the next number changed accordingly to Pl. v, 
no. 4. The plaquette has nothing to do with Sansovino. Vége 
(738) and Bange (German, 1475) correctly list a rectangular 
version as German, mid-sixteenth century. Bange also lists 
further specimens. 
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29, 30,31. Manner of Sansovino 

Bange 945, Molinier, 562, 756, Lanna u, 329. The pieces 
may be of Venetian workmanship, though the fact that one of 
them is surrounded by a so-called Sansovino frame does not count 
too much. The well-known composition of these plaquettes is 
undoubtedly Roman, and belongs to the circle of Michelangelo 
(E. Steinmann, Art Studies, 1925, pp. 64 ff.). An interesting 
variant of 30 is in the Metropolitan Museum. 
32. Venetian 16th century 

Despite the “Sansovino frame,” the composition does not 
seem to be Italian. More probably it derives from a German or 
Flemish engraving. A plaquette of similar composition in the 
Walcher von Molthein collection (412) is classified as southern 
German, first half of the seventeenth century. This date, how- 
ever, seems slightly too late. 
33. Venetian 16th century 

Comparable to similar ovals used on Briot-Enderlein pewter 
and on innumerable pieces of German, French, and Netherland- 
ish plate. Certainly northern and stemming from Fontainebleau. 
A companion piece: Bange 963, as Italian. 
34. Venetian 16th century 

One of the great number of derivations from Diirer’s woodcut 
of the Holy Trinity (B. 122). On the other hand, there are 
similarities to the Venetian Pieta (see below, no. 192). The 
beautiful piece is probably southern German and should be dated 
in the last years of the sixteenth century. 
36. Venetian 16th century 

The frame is poorly described as “Sansovinesque.”’ It is earlier 
in style than those usually designated thus. It is questionable 
whether the plaquette is Venetian at all. Cicognara, Memoire 
spettanti alla storia della calcagrafia, Prato, 1831, p. 104, pl. vim 
B, reproduces a niello version of this pax, which has the Sforza 
arms. The relation of the niello and the plaquette is very curious, 
and needs closer study than is possible from the plate in Cicog- 
nara. A similar specimen: Walcher von Molthein 62. 
37,38, 39. Venetian 

Walcher von Molthein 175. The style of no. 37, together 
with the fact that it is enameled, indicates that it belongs to a 
group of Spanish plaquettes made around 1600 (cf. Bange 1054 
and Braun, Archiv fiir Medaillen- und Plakettenkunde, 1, 
1921/22, p. 20, no. 18). As a few more examples in this cata- 
logue show, these Spanish plaquettes occur in numerous variants 
of which nos, 38 and 39 are typical examples. A specimen in 
pewter on a Flemish eighteenth-century holy-water basin is in 
the Art Institute of Chicago (38-1079). 
52. Venetian 16th century 

Similar compositions are frequent in Augsburg in the early 
seventeenth century; see, for instance, no. 61 below. See Ernst 
Kris, Arbeiten in Gold und Silber (Publikationen der Kunst- 
historischen Sammlungen in Wien, v), Vienna, 1932, no. 106. 
See also Vge 866, and Bange, German 5770. 
53. Venetian 16th century 

Clumsy in style and difficult to localize with precision. Similar 
compositions occur frequently in southern Germany ca. 1600. 
See no. 76 below. 
54. Venetian 16th century 

Companion piece of Vége 767, Molinier 560, Bange, German 
1474, a relief of the same size and style, representing the Cruci- 
fixion. The style of both pieces agrees well with Vége’s and 
Bange’s attribution of the Berlin plaquette to the school of 
Niirnberg ca. 1570-1580: the similarities with the famous 
pieces by Hans Jamnitzer, Jonas Silber, and Paul van Vianen 
are evident. 
55. Venetian 16th century 

The two pieces belong to a series of scenes from the Old Testa- 
ment, for which cf. Morgenroth 399, and Parpart 724. The 
whole series occurs on a sliver salver at Panshanger (E. Plon, 


Benvenuto Cellini, Paris, 1883, pp. 267 ff., pl. xxvim, and 
J. Starkie Gardener, Old Silverwork . . . Catalogue of the Loan 
Exhibition in 1902 at St. James’s Court, London, 1903, pl. 
xxiv). The salver is generally considered as of Italian origin; 
but neither the character of the scenes, nor their ornamental 
framework seem to lend support to this view. In the Morgenroth 
catalogue Vége’s suggestion is mentioned that the plaquettes 
were done in Germany after Lyonese woodcuts. The general 
character of the salver, however, is scarcely German. It might 
be that the silver piece is French, as the plaquettes would then be 
also. Another scene from the same series: De Nicola collection, 
Galleria d’Arte Sale, Roma, 1929, 136. 
56. Venetian 16th century 

Braun 190. Part of a series of Passion scenes, which were cast 
from silver reliefs made in Augsburg ca. 1600. In some of the 
plaquettes the Augsburg hallmark is reproduced, in a few speci- 
mens the mark of Matthaeus Wallbaum can be distinguished. 
See Braun 177-190, Morgenroth 392, 393. See also, below, 
nos. 60, 61, 63, 64. For another set of the series see Parpart 
703-721. 
58. Venetian 16th century 

Bange, German 5955. Same composition as no. 145, which 
is ascribed to the Roman school of the eighteenth century. The 
plaquette is part of a Passion series which certainly is of northern 
origin; Bange calls it Netherlandish, second half of the sixteenth 
century. The attractive composition seems to have been long in 
favor: no. 145 must date from the eighteenth century, to judge 
from its frame. Other specimens: Walters Gallery, Baltimore; 
Bardini Sale, 1918, 16; Walcher von Molthein 529; Parpart 
729. 
59. Venetian 16th century 

In style not unlike no, 21, and definitely from the middle or 
the second half of the sixteenth century. The frame is not 
“Sansovinesque,” but German (Niirnberg), in the tradition of 
Peter Flétner. See Braun 23, 65, 72, 76, and no. 68 below. 
Further specimens: Georg Heinrici collection (A. E. Cahn Sale, 
Frankfurt, Dec. 2-6, 1920, 132), which bears the inscription 
Confraternitas Santae Trinitatis, and De Nicola collection (Gal- 
leria d’Arte Sale, Roma, 1929, 139). 


60. Venetian 16th century 
Braun 186. From the same series as no. 56. 


61. Venetian 16th century 
Braun 189, Vige 863, Bange, German 1934. From the same 


series as no. 56. 


62. Venetian 16th century 

The localization is correct, but the composition can be dated 
with more precision in the last quarter of the sixteenth century. 
See Morgenroth 185. 


63,64. Venetian 16th century 

Braun 177. From the same series as no. 56. No. 64, of course, 
is the better specimen, no. 63 a curiously overelaborate version. 
No. 64 has the same frame as Braun 177-188. The designs of 
this series must be taken from Flemish engravings. The Anmun- 
ciation resembles in a general fashion (in reverse) a composition 
by Michel Lasne in a Missale Romanum, 1619, reproduced in 
H. G. Evers, Rubens und sein Werk, Brussels, 1944, fig. 140. 


65. Venetian 16th century 
Same composition as above no. 32, 7.2. 


67. Venetian 16th century 

Cf. Bange 717, Parpart 657, Molinier 466. This plaquette 
is difficult to localize and to date. The composition looks like one 
of the advanced sixteenth century, and scarcely Venetian, but 
Central Italian. The frame as well as the style of this specimen - 
would bear this out. The other known specimens, however, have 
a much earlier frame. Since they give the impression of a com- 
position badly fitted into their frame, the chronological dis- 
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crepancy could be explained by assuming that they are compara- 
tively late pasticci, although still sixteenth century. 
68. Venetian 16th century 

Morgenroth 379. By a Niirnberg master of the mid-sixteenth 
century. 


69. Venetian 16th century 

The subject is not the Circumcision but the Presentation in 
the Temple. The same composition slightly coarser in execution: 
Walcher von Molthein 446. The plaquette is German, first half 
of the seventeenth century. Unfortunately the measurements 
given in the catalogue are incorrect. 
70. Venice 16th century 

A silver replica is in the Walters Gallery in Baltimore. It has 
been convincingly attributed to Guglielmo della Porta by Mr. 
Marvin Ross, orally and in a catalogue of Sambon’s, Paris, 1928, 
no. 149, pl. xt. The Baltimore specimen has only the figures, 
cut out, and mounted on dark stone. The new specimen is 
particularly welcome, as it shows the background. For a variant 
with different background see E. W. Braun, Die Bronzen der 
Sammlung Guido von Rhé in Wien, Vienna, 1908, p. 28, 
pl. xivu,d. 
72. Venetian 16th century 

Libbecke 1, 835. The composition seems earlier than the 
Sansovino frame and has parallels in Bange 351, 352, 354. 
76. Venetian 16th century 

A poor and mutilated cast of a composition, of which there 
was a more satisfactory specimen in the Parpart Sale (Berlin, 
Lepke, March 18-22, 1912). A similar plaquette of the same 
subject was in the Walcher von Molthein collection (Braun 52), 
listed as Augsburg, mid-sixteenth century. The date may be 
slightly later; the connection with Diirer’s woodcut in the 
Marienleben, suggested by Braun, is extremely tenuous. Cf. also 
Walcher von Molthein 375, 386. 


77. Venetian 16th century 
Not Italian and probably after a Flemish engraving of the 
late sixteenth century. 


78. Venetian 16th century 

Neither the style of the nude, nor the church steeple in the 
background, nor the ornament at both sides look Italian. The 
piece may be German, second half of the sixteenth century. 
Similar, though not by the same hand, Braun 152—158 and Vige 
834; see what Braun and Bange (German 1513) have to say 
about the localization of these related pieces. 


81. Venetian 17th century 

Cf. Walcher von Molthein 131, a Madonna of the Rosary of 
similar composition, though in reverse and with two other 
monastic saints. It is questionable whether these pieces are of 
Venetian origin. Similar compositions occur on the title pages 
of Fr. Luis de Granada, Rosario della S. V. Maria, Rome, 1573, 
1585, and other editions. 


84. Venice 17th century 

The motif of Christ has some similarity to that in a plaquette 
by Moderno (Bange 458). The corner figures are taken from 
Byzantine prototypes. The plaquette may be Venetian. Its date 
is undetermined. 
95. Paduan 15th century 

For the possible Sienese origin of this plaquette see Morgen- 
roth 311. 


98. Moderno 

Bange 455, Morgenroth 233. A very late version of a com- 
mon composition. The ornament of the sarcophagus and the 
frame would indicate the middle of the sixteenth century as a 
likely date. Hence the name of Moderno should be used with 
the same discretion as in the case of no. 102 below. 


ror. Moderno 
Bange 447, 448. 


102. Moderno 

To judge from the advanced character of the ornament of 
the frame and from the many alterations in the composition, this 
is one of the latest of the many late replicas of this composition 
by Moderno which I have ever seen, so that one hesitates to 
classify it any longer among Moderno’s oeuvre. Comparable with 
Bange 447, 448, and Morgenroth 226. 


104. Moderno 

Not by Moderno, nor as early. The plaquette belongs to a 
group usually called Spanish ca. 1600 (Bange 1054 ff.; Léb- 
becke 848; Braun, Archiv fiir Medaillen- und Plakettenkunde, 
Ill, 1921/22, p. 16, no. 1). 
111. Moderno 

Bange 478. 


112,113,115. Imitator of Moderno 

See Morgenroth 253 ff. This excellent, but puzzling, artist, 
who is only loosely connected with Moderno, is usually called 
the “Master of Coriolanus.” Since he has a distinct personality, 
it is well to keep him separated from the various minor imitators 


of Moderno. 


116. Paduan School 

A mutilated version of one of Moderno’s plaquettes (Bange 
458), clumsily fitted (later?) into a frame, identical with that 
of no. 18. 


118. Valerio Belli 

The reference to a plate in Bange without a catalogue number 
is correct, the Berlin specimen being illustrated but not listed, 
as it was discarded. The plaquette is a puzzling partial variant of 
Molinier 283 (Ricci 363, Bange, pl. 70, no. J. 7236). The 
interesting frame is not in the style of Valerio Belli, but later in 
date. 


120. Valerio Belli 
Cast of a crystal on the cassetta of Clement VII in the Pitti 
Palace in Florence. See Kris, pl. 41, no. 171. 


124. Valerio Belli 

Obverse and reverse do not belong together. The reverse is 
taken from a plaquette by Valerio Belli, the obverse from a medal, 
possibly by Antonio Abondio. See Planiscig, Die Estensischen 
Kunstsammlungen, Vienna, 1919, 426. A specimen of the medal 
with another inscription and with another reverse (after Gio- 
vanni da Castelbolognese) was in the Gutekunst collection (Jacob 
Hirsch Sale, Munich, Nov. 7-8, 1910, 24) and was sold again 
with the A. Sambon collection (Jacob Hirsch Sale, Munich, May 
9, 1914, 24) and in Frankfurt (A. E. Cahn Sale, March 7-9, 
1918, 15). A cameo with a similar head of the Madonna in 
reverse: E. Kris, Postclassical Cameos in the Milton Weil Col- 
lection, Vienna, 1932, p. 22, fig. 38. 


125. Valerio Belli 
Bange 817. 


130. Bolognese 16th century 

This cast of a seal apparently does not occur in other collec- 
tions. It dates from the third quarter of the fifteenth century 
and is probably of Ferrarese origin. Its owner, Rinaldo Maria 
d’Este, was the third commendatario of the Abbey of Pomposa, 
around 1460 (M. Salmi, L’Addazia de Pomposa, Rome, 1936, 
p. 8). 
132. Bolognese 17th century 

Another specimen in the Morgenroth collection (417) is 
described in the catalogue of that collection as southern German, 
seventeenth century, an attribution proposed with certain mis- 
givings. The subject seems to be Christ in Limbo instead of 
Christ Taking Leave of Two Disciples. 


133. Ferrarese 16th century 
The specimen in Berlin, quoted in the catalogue, bears the 
signature of Giovanni Bernardo da Castelbolognese. The latter, 
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although he worked in Ferrara, cannot very well be classified 
as belonging to the Ferrarese school. 
134. Roman 17th century 

The inscription on the reverse, as copied in the catalogue, is 
difficult to interpret. It is clear, however, that it refers to the 
laying of the foundation stone of a church in Cimarella, a 
locality near Macerata in the Marches. The names mentioned are 
those of Cardinal Felice Centini, Bishop of Macerata from 1613, 
and of members of the Compagnoni family, prominent for cen- 
turies in Macerata. The somewhat provincial plaquette, then, 
was probably made in Macerata, in the year 1617, which was 
the date of the event commemorated. The plaquette is an in- 
teresting parallel to the much better and slightly earlier one from 
Camerino (Morgenroth 327). 


135. Roman 17th century 

Certainly Netherlandish or German under Netherlandish in- 
fluence, early seventeenth century. One is reminded of Adrian 
de Vries, B. Spranger, and other Netherlandish artists active at 
the court of Rudolf II. 


138. Roman 17th century 

More likely German late sixteenth century. The style of the 
figures and the landscape background recall Hans Jamnitzer and 
his Niirnberg contemporaries. 


139. Roman 17th century 

This plaquette does not represent the statue of Constantine 
by Bernini (1670) in the portico of St. Peter’s, but its com- 
panion piece, that of Charlemagne by Agostino Cornacchini 
(1725). In the inscription on the reverse Ludovico Sergardi 
of Siena is named as superintendent of the building activities of 
St. Peter’s. His dates are 1670-1726. Thus.the plaquette is not 
later than 1726; it may have been made to commemorate the 
erecting of the statue. Another specimen: Lanna 1, 243 (also 
incorrectly attributed). 


142. Roman 17th century 
A specimen without inscription in the Metropolitan Museum. 


144. Roman 18th century 

See Morgenroth 346, which is a weak version of this fine 
piece. The attribution does justice to the Batoni or Mengs style 
of this composition. 


145. Roman 18th century 
See note to no. §8. 


146. Roman 18th century 

The attribution is correct. The curious plaquettes reproduce, 
not very intelligently, a figure of Christ and nine of the twelve 
colossal statues of the apostles in the Church of the Lateran, 
which were planned by Innocence XI in 1703 and executed 
during the next twenty years (Wittkower, Zeitschrift fir bil- 
dende Kunst, ux, 1926/27, pp. 9 ff.). Following the sequence of 
the illustrations, they are: St. Thaddeus by Lorenzo Ottoni, St. 
James Minor by Angelo de’ Rossi, Christ, unidentified, S¢. 
Peter by Etienne Mornot, St. Bartholomew by Pierre Le Gros, 
St. Paul by Etienne Monnot, St. Matthew by Camillo Rusconi, 
St. Andrew by Camillo Rusconi, St. Simon by Francesco Moratti, 
St. Philipp by Giuseppe Mazzuoli. The following are lacking: 
St. John and St. James Minor both by Camillo Rusconi, and 
St. Thomas by Pierre Le Gros. 


147,148. Roman 18th century 

The two medallions occur as insets in two silver holy-water 
basins in the Germanische National Museum (Amzeiger des 
G.N.M., 1916, pp. 28 ff.), the silver setting of which was made 
in Munich about 1750. The prototypes of the reliefs, however, 
seem to be Italian and date back to the seventeenth century. 


152-156. Italian 16th century 

On a number of cameos connected with this series of plaquettes 
see E. Kris, Catalogue of Postclassical Cameos in the Milton 
Weil Collection, Vienna, 1932, p. 24, figs. 45, 46. 


157. Italian 16th century 

The date of this famous seal could have been given more pre- 
cisely as between 1529 and 1535, the years when Hippolito 
de’ Medici was cardinal; also the attribution to Lautizio of 
Perugia cannot be so easily discarded. 
158. Italian 16th century 

Piece from the famous series after Guglielmo della Porta, for 
which see Morgenroth 320-324. 
159. Italian 16th century 

For versions of this plaquette dated 1561 and 1590 see Mor- 
genroth 342. 
160. Italian 16th century 

Companion piece to the preceding. Another very ornate ver- 
sion reproduced on pl. xxxv, 2, and listed as no. 190, is dated 
in the seventeenth century. 
162. Italian 16th century 

Figures of the Virgin and St. John occur identically in a 
relief of a silver altar in Vienna (Ernst Kris, Arbeiten in Gold 
und Silber [Publikationen aus den Kunsthistorischen Samm- 
lungen in Wien, v], Vienna, 1932, no. 105), which is of Augs- 
burg origin and close to Matthaeus Wallbaum, and on a pax by 
Wallbaum in the Schwerin Museum. The date of the plaquette 
would then be early seventeenth century. Oval plaquettes cor- 
responding to the Vienna relief: Vége 861, Bange, German 
5700, Braun 235, H. Mueller-Lebanon collection, A. E. Cahn 
Sale, Frankfurt, Sept. 7, 1925, nos. 83, 84. 
163. Italian 16th century 

Northern; Niirnberg, second half of the sixteenth century? 
166. Italian 16th century 


The dates of Duke Ferdinand of Mantua (1612-1626) place 


this medal into the first half of the seventeenth century. Its 
author probably was Gaspare Mola, who in 1613/14 signed a 
few coins of the same duke. 
168. Italian 16th century 

Morgenroth 394, Bange, German 7048, Braun 192. Gen- 
erally ascribed to the school of Augsburg, late sixteenth century. 
169. Italian 16th century 

Liébbecke 1, 902 lists this plaquette correctly among those of 
German origin. 
171. Italian 16th century 

The dimensions given cannot possibly be correct, which is un- 
fortunate as the question of size affects the attribution of this 
interesting piece. The composition, the character of the figures, 
the background architecture, the simple framing line, all seem 
to point to Valerio Belli. The piece may be a hitherto unknown 
composition by him. In the reproduction, however, it appears 
too large and too coarse for such an attribution to be confirmed. 
172. Italian 16th century 

Belongs to a series from the school of Peter Flétner. See 
Morgenroth 373, 374 375- 
173. Italian 16th century 

Cast of the reverse of a medal of Cardinal Richelieu by Jean 
Warin, dated 1630 (M. Bernhart, Medaillen und Plaketten, 
Berlin, 1920, p. 70, fig. 89). Signature and date are found in 
the original in the exergue. ' 
174. Italian 16th century 

One of the many replicas after Francesco Duquesnoy’s reliefs 
of bucolic subjects, See Morgenroth 426, 427. The confusion 
existing in regard to these compositions is well illustrated by the 
fact that in the excellent book by Giovanni Pauri, J Lombardi- 
Solari e la scuola recanatense, Milan, 1915, fig. 76, this com- 
position is reproduced as belonging to the school of Recanati. 
181. Italian 17th century 

As described, this seems to be another specimen of no. 225. 
If it is, it should be listed as German, after a Netherlandish en- 
graver, second half of the sixteenth century. 
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190. Italien 17th century 
Variant of no. 160 and certainly from the sixteenth century. 
The reference to pl. xxxv,2 is omitted. 


191. Italian 17th century 

These five iron reliefs have all the earmarks of being copied 
from Netherlandish engravings of the second half of the six- 
teenth century, and they show no indications that they were 
executed in Italy. 


192. Italian 17th century 

It is difficult to give a definite attribution to plaquettes with 
this composition. The original version seems to have been 
Venetian, second half of the sixteenth century. See Morgenroth 
186, and Bange, German 5771, 5772. 


193. Italian 17th century 

Morgenroth 278. This plaquette is a cast from a crystal by 
Annibale Fontana (1540-1587). A specimen is in the Metro- 
politan Museum. 


196. Italian 18th century 
A circular specimen with a curtain and column in the back- 


ground: Walcher von Molthein 95. 


200. Italian 18th century 

A poor cast of a plaquette by Peter Flétner, from the series 
illustrating the consequences of drunkenness (Vége 623, Lange 
107). For specimens of circular shape, see Braun 10. 


201. Italian 18th century 
Other specimens: Walcher von Molthein 132, Labbecke 1, 
gol. 


203. Italian 18th century 

Curious as a representation of pure landscape. Possibly a partial 
replica from a larger composition. The piece is German and 
resembles the plaquettes by such followers of P. Flétner, in the 
second half of the sixteenth century, as Hans Jamnitzer, 
Christoph Jamnitzer, Jonas Silber, and Paul Flint. A plaquette 
representing a landscape with a lion, attributed to the last named, 
was in the Walcher von Molthein collection (Braun 132). Cf. 
also Braun, Archiv fiir Medaillen- und Plakettenkunde, 1, 1913 
14, pp. 21 ff. 
204. Italian 18th century 

The silver original of this plaquette is preserved in the Louvre; 
it is the bottom of a vessel which was made in Augsburg in the 
second half of the sixteenth century. An old mould of the com- 
position is in Berlin (Kunstgewerbemuseum). The composition 
was famous, as a number of other complete and partial replicas 
prove (Braun, pp. 13 f., fig. 3). 
205. Italian 18th century 

Netherlandish, first half of the seventeenth century. 


206/7. Italian 18th century 
These two pieces seem to be pilgrim’s emblems of uncertain 
date and origin. 


208-213. Veneto-Byzantine 

Such bronze casts of ivories, wood carvings, small metal reliefs 
of Byzantine, Russian, Balkan, etc., origin can scarcely be sum- 
marily claimed for Venice by calling them “‘Veneto-Greek.” It 
would take special study to determine which of them, if any, 
were cast in Italy. The majority of them were certainly produced 
in the east, and they may be of fairly recent date. For a cast from 
a Byzantine ivory, of indubitably western origin, see Molinier 


677. 


226. French 17th century 

Morgenroth 413/4. One of an extremely common pair of 
plaquettes which have so far defied attempts at identification. 
For their possible German origin see the notes in the Morgen- 
roth catalogue. The subject is incorrectly described as ‘‘Fire 
and Earth.” The figures are the personifications of Winter and 
Autumn. 


List of artists, who made plaquettes (pp. 73 

This list includes a great many artists who never made pla- 
quettes. Sculptors whose compositions have been used are in- 
cluded with little reason. Other names smuggled in are those of 
the well-known medalists, the reverses of whose medals may 
occasionally occur separately as plaquettes, without ever being 
intended as such. 


The reader who has had the patience to read through these 
notes will have noticed that not every one of the suggested cor- 
rections leads to a satisfactory conclusion. Some of the suggestions 
are vague, others have remained almost purely negative; about a 
number of important pieces the reviewer preferred not to make 
any comments at all. That is due not only to the limitation of 
time and space imposed upon the writer of a book review, but to 
the character of the material and the particular state of our 
knowledge. Plaquettes are a most obstreperous material and often 
sorely try the patience of the scholar. First there are great num- 
bers of them. Then, most of them are unrelated; at the same time, 
they are often linked with works in other media. Thus, the 
study of any work in this field requires the piecing together of 
innumerable bits of information and involves continuous ex- 
cursions into the fields of prints, goldsmithwork, cut gems, etc. 
The available information, even when properly used, may at 
times be less than helpful. It may completely preclude the pos- 
sibility for better insights. There has been much pure guessing 
in this field, persuasive because it solved many problems easily 
in asummary way. For instance, a great many pieces have been at- 
tributed to the schools of Jacopo Sansovino, Donatello, and other 
artists, or, as in the Imbert catalogue, convenient catch-alls have 
been created, such as a Venetian school of the sixteenth century. 
This disparate material, of course, lends itself particularly easily 
to such a procedure. Through constant repetition such guesses 
tend, deplorably, to establish themselves as undisputed facts. To 
sift the accumulated store of information and discard these 
pseudo facts from the real ones is, perhaps, our main task at the 
moment. It is evident that this cannot always be done by supply- 
ing at once the correct information. Sometimes, therefore, we 
can only offer a vague new suggestion or make a purely negative 
pronouncement. But these at least open the way for more positive 
knowledge to be gained in the future.* The compiling of each 
new catalogue should be a challenge to refine our knowledge, 
both by freeing it from the slag and by adding more good metal. 
It is a pity that the authors of this catalogue have failed in both. 


ULRICH MIDDELDORF 
University of Chicago 


PHILIP C. JOHNSON, Mies van der Rohe, New York, The 
Museum of Modern Art, 1947. Pp. 208; 190 pls. $7.50. 
This is the first book about Mies van der Rohe and his work. 

It consists of a text, in the form of a chronologically arranged 

commentary on his work, numerous very good and well-repro- 

duced pictures, fourteen short writings of various kinds by the 
architect himself, and the usual chronology, list of works, and 
bibliography. It is a nice job of bookmaking, in the style of many 
publications of the Museum of Modern Art. Mr. Johnson and 

Mr. Dyer, the typographer, are to be congratulated for it. 

Many of the pictures in the book are, of course, those which 
we all know and have studied nights, Sundays, and holidays since 
1932, when the author of the present book, with Mr. Henry- 
Russell Hitchcock, first introduced them to this country. But a 
surprising number are new, and very good to see, particularly 
some of the early renderings, and some of his latest work. The 
principal value of the book lies in the pictures, in the factual 


3. The situation is very similar in the field of small bronzes of the 
Renaissance and later periods, in which much work has to be done before 
there can be more specific and more concrete attributions of a great many 
pieces. 
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appendices, and in the warmth and sincerity with which Mr. 
Johnson treats what is obviously his favorite subject. The book 
has a very pleasant character. The ability to appreciate another’s 
work so completely is all too rare. But because it is so uncritical, 
it leaves most of the questions one has about Mies still un- 
answered. The text is almost purely a eulogy. 

Today, no thoughtful amateur or professional in the field of 
architecture will deny Mies his great place in our contemporary 
scene. More than most modern architects, he fits Herbert Read’s 
definition of the trug artist. His buildings and drawings are the 
“expression of the uniqueness of a personality.” He needs no 
defense. He does need understanding. He is, indeed, difficult to 
understand. My own feeling is that Mr. Johnson has carried 
his appreciation too far. Love can do almost as much to obscure 
as illuminate. Not satisfied with his subject as he is, Mr. Johnson 
insists that Mies is something which I for one suspect he is not. 
The whole purpose of a book such as this should be to further 
one’s understanding of a unique personality. It is the quality of 
uniqueness which makes the book necessary. Were he an ordi- 
nary person, no further explanations would be required. Yet, 
having finished the book, I had no richer or deeper understand- 
ing of this very great architect than I did when I began. 

There are two general types of questions which Mies van der 
Rohe inevitably suggests. Like most questions concerning archi- 
tecture, they are inextricably mixed, and so, very difficult to treat 
separately. They have to do with his attitude toward getting 
things built, and with the extent of his interest in those aspects 
of building not having to do with pure form. Mr. Johnson insists 
that “Mies is first and foremost a builder” (p. 34) and that he 
is never “guilty of the solecisms of paper architecture” (p. 9). 
Yet the impression of the whole is that, while certainly never 
guilty of solecisms, Mies is very willing mot to build. Certainly 
no one who desired to build houses in America in any number 
would propose such plans as the Resor and Farnsworth house 
projects. One knows that Mies has built no houses here, and I 
for one would guess that he does not want to. Because Mr. John- 
son is thorough, there are a few clues which would seem to bear 
this out. We learn, for example, that Mies’ personal motto is 
“less is more” (p. 49) and again that the philosophy behind the 
University of Illinois campus buildings is “almost nothing” 
(p. 140). These two fascinating scraps of philosophy would lead 
one to believe that the small number of Mies’ permanent build- 
ings (some twenty) are the result of a conscious and consistent 
personal policy. I suspect that Mies’ abstains from building as 
he abstains from visible complexity of form, and that without 
the one he could not achieve the other. 

As for the question of the extent of Mies’ interest in building 
beyond structure, one again misses the author’s evidence. Mr. 
Johnson claims, for example, that the glass-skyscraper projects 
of the period 1919-1925 are, “unlike many of the projects 
designed by contemporaries, technically buildable” 
(p. 34). Certainly they could be built, almost anything can, but 
could they be occupied? In other words, could they be heated, 
cooled, shaded, made to feel safe and private enough to be 
livable? If experience with those structures actually built which 
most closely approximate the glass skyscrapers is any criterion, 
they could not. But in spite of this I would not call them paper 
architecture in a derogatory sense, and, I am sure, neither will 
anyone else, Why not call them what they are — the marvelously 
stimulating and valuable gropings of a very great artist toward a 
new architectural style? 

Of much more current interest are the details for the new 
buildings for the Illinois Institute of Technology. Mr. Johnson 
has nothing but praise for their “extraordinary subtleties” 
(p. 138), and their “notable refinements” (p. 139), and so 
will every architect who has ever detailed a building. One of 
their chief characteristics is the use of a single piece of steel, 
exposed both on the inside and the outside. There is much evi- 
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dence to show, and it is generally believed, that this is very bad 
practice. One wonders whether or not condensation forms on 
the inside, whether convection heat losses are not far greater 
than necessary, whether the radiant loss of people to all the ex- 
posed steel will not cause discomfort. All of the latest projects 
and details bring up a similar list of problems, problems which 
every architect, student, and historian would like to have answers 
to. For most of the detailing here displayed is based on practices 
studiously avoided by all architects, at considerable pains and 
expense. There is so much interest in these details, and such a 
desire to understand the inevitable limitations of their use, that 
it is not enough simply to say, as Mr. Johnson does in his penulti- 
mate paragraph, that all these projects are technically sound, and 
leave it at that. 

The net effect of the book on me was to make me feel that 
the strengths and weaknesses of Mies van der Rohe arise from 
the fact that he has given up architecture as it is ordinarily prac- 
ticed, in favor of an art one might call “form in building.” For 
instance, after describing the Barcelona Pavilion as the “culmi- 
nating achievement of Mies’ European career” (p. 58), Mr. 
Johnson goes on to say, “Here for the first time Mies was able to 
build a structure unhampered by functional requirements or 
insufficient funds.” Yet Mies himself, in a letter to Dr. Riesler 
(p. 187), attacks form for form’s sake, and even seems to depre- 
cate the very essence of his own stand. One can only conclude 
from the evidence in the present book that his writings, like 
those of most architects, should never be compared with his work. 

In spite of the fact that the book leaves these old questions 
unanswered, it is one of those essential documents every archi- 
tect and student of architecture should know. Mies van der Rohe 
is almost the sole modernist who has transcended the functional 
and pragmatic approach to architecture so typical of our time. 
This book is the only place where one can easily feel his unique 
quality, and glimpse the penalty he has had to pay in order to 
achieve that quality. 


ROBERT WOODS KENNEDY 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


ANANDA K. COoMARASWAMY, Why Exhibit Works of Art?, Lon- 

don, Luzac & Co., 1943. Pp. 148. 

Figures of Speech or Figures of Thought, London, Luzac & 

Co., 1946. Pp. 256. cs 

These two books are a first and second series of essays, lectures, 
book reviews, and broadcasts dealing in rich and varied fashion 
with aspects of the philosophy of art which the author himself 
calls “traditional or normal” but to which he gave an individual 
stamp in his lifetime of erudite writing. In the sense of the word 
which he wished to reinstate he ‘ornamented’ the tradition; i.e. 
he filled out its meaning and strengthened its effectiveness by 
supplying further equipment (Figures, pp. 87-97). No one else 
living among us was able so to interweave the languages and 
cultural perspectives of Sanskrit, Greek, mediaeval Scholastic, 
American Indian, and modern western European, to this end. 
The ornamental treatment does not result in the presentation 
of any contrasting schemes of ideas or sets of postulates. There 
is here hardly a comparative aesthetics. Rather, as Mr. Coomara- 
swamy himself says in the “Preface” to Figures of Speech or 
Figures of Thought, “The subject matter of the whole is con- 
sistently one and the same, and no other than that of my Why 
Exhibit Works of Art” (p. 5). It is wholly justifiable therefore 
to summarize the main sense of the two books in a series of 
succinct statements. The doctrine is as follows: 

1. The first excellence of art is its truth or ‘iconographical 
correctness,’ i.e, its appropriate rendering in visible terms of 
central religious teaching. Art is one kind of metaphysical state- 
ment, and artists and true connoisseurs are serious students of 
final things. 
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2. An excellence of art, hardly second to the first because so 
closely involved with it, is its moral instructiveness. Art is a guide 
to right action. It is good in so far as it conduces to a happy and 
useful life. 

3. Artists are not first of all beings with a special sensitivity, 
vision, or plastic power, but with a ‘vocation,’ i.e. a call to give 
religious instruction through graphic means. In the larger sense 
all men are artists who make things in the spirit of a vocation. 

4. Art has a right to freedom, not from the censorship of 
those responsible for the community’s well-being, but from com- 
mercial pressures and pulls. Art is bound and free as religion is 
bound and ‘free. 

5. The beauty of art is to remind rather than to delight. 
Aesthetic savour fulfills its function when it becomes a support 
for contemplation. For example, the “aesthetic shock” of the 
loveliness of the dewdrop passes properly into an awareness of 
the transitoriness of all living things (Figures of Speech, pp. 200— 
211). 

6. Just as there is only a minor distinction of accent in art’s 
truth as spoken by the spatially separated oriental, Thomist, and 
American Indian, so the history of styles in its temporal succes- 
sion yields only accidental variations. Truth is eternal, not pro- 
gressive or conditioned, and art being the symbolic communica- 
tion of truth, is also essentially identical from age to age. 

7. The current emphasis on aesthetic surface, on formal ele- 
ments in abstraction from ‘literary’ meaning, and on ‘function’ 
without consideration of religious symbolism, is provincial — 
“bourgeoisie fantasy” (Why Exhibit, p.95). 

We are in debt to Mr. Coomaraswamy for the vigor and 
unique form in which certain important ideas are here set out, 
e.g.: that the referents of symbolic art are of consequence for 
the habit of the work as a whole; that the function of art engages 
with other life-functions and with what philosophy envisages; 
that aspects of contemporary aesthetics are conditioned and 
naive. But even though he has emphasized what many neglect, 
he has neglected or even denied what many with justice perceive. 
It is unfortunate that in fighting narrowness he has himself at 
times been narrow. Indeed much of the value of these essays 
seems to lie in the rich and vivid aesthetic surface the author, 
almost in spite of himself, has been able to give to the familiar 
doctrine of Plotinus and St. Augustine. For example, “Samvega, 
‘Aesthetic Shock’ ” (chap. xu, Figures of Speech) certainly has 
much in common with the “delicious troubling” of the soul in 
ecstasy as described by Plotinus. But to know how Buddhists 
handle the concept and to acquire the metaphor of the horse 
struck by a whip for aesthetic shock is agreeable learning. 

Since, as we have noted, the doctrine here promulgated is 
repeated in different forms, and limited in extent, its validity 
may be examined illustratively in a single context. The gist of 
the title article “Why Exhibit Works of Art?” is as follows: An 
art museum exists “to take care of ancient or unique works of art 
which are no longer in their original places or no longer used as 
was originally intended” (p. 7). The museum has no direct 
obligation to living artists. Furthermore, the exhibiting of the 
ancient and unique works is not a primary function. However, 
if the art treasures are exhibited, it must be for the purpose of 
educating the visitors, i.e. by giving them instruction in the 
original intention of the works and in pointing out how the com- 
position is adapted to the conveyance of metaphysical truth. 
“The Museum exhibition should amount to an exhortation to 
return to . . . savage levels of culture” (p. 13), in the sense 
that art on savage levels was made by expert craftsmen and was 
fitted into the theory of a whole life. “If we are to offer an edu- 
cation in agreement with the innermost nature and eloquence 

of the exhibits themselves . . . this will not be an education in 
sensibility, but an education in philosophy, in Plato’s and Aris- 
totle’s sense of the word, for whom it means ontology and the- 


ology and the map of life, and a wisdom to be applied to every- 
day matters” (p. 20). 

Let the examination begin with the phrase: “not an education 
in sensibility.” One may believe that the author means: “not an 
education in sensibility only.”” Often such a qualification is made. 
But often also this champion of ontology opposes education of 
the senses, feelings, and emotions through discipline in the arts. 
Surely, however, this is to omit one of the primary opportunities 
and blessings of art. In a sophistic passage (p. 20) Mr. Coomara- 
swamy suggests that to teach men to feel is (1) to teach them 
what they already know because they are not “hard-hearted 
animal[s],”? and (2) to make the materials of education “spec- 
tacular,” “personal,” “anecdotal,” or “flatter[ing].” But it was 
Mr. Coomaraswamy’s own favored Plato who taught that the 
end of education is to learn to feel rightly, i.e. to have pleasures 
and pains in the right objects and in the right way. Refinement 
and sharpening of the senses and emotions is at least as much 
needed as iconology. It is needed in itself, and for the sake of 
that very “whole or holy man” that is Mr. Coomaraswamy’s 
ideal (p. 81). 

Next let us note Mr. Coomaraswamy’s position that if a mu- 
seum exhibits its treasures it does so by grace and not by primary 
vocation. Here again there is a false opposing of two interde- 
pendent functions: caring for and enjoying the use of. It is at 
least as frivolous to save for saving’s sake as to rejoice the eyes 
without understanding the original intention of a picture. It 
is surely contrary to any ideal of ‘wholeness’ to be entrusted with 
things of extraordinary value and efficacy and not to let their 
light shine. 

Mr. Coomaraswamy says the museum has no obligation to 
living artists, and that exhibition of their works amounts to 
giving them free advertising. Their only grounds, he says, for 
wishing to be “hung” would be vanity or need — presumably, 
financial need. Would not a fairer judgment be that the best 
among them have something to say which is a little ahead of 
common apprehension or in a special idiom so that the mediation 
of a patient and intelligent explicator is indicated? In interpret- 
ing and presenting to the public Turner and Marin, neither 
Ruskin nor Stieglitz thought his artist merely vain or needy. 
The interpreters found a fresh and important vision deserving 
to be shared. 

Mr. Coomaraswamy’s déte moire is aesthetics. Since he fixes 
the meaning of the term by its etymology, and does not believe 
in progress, it would seem futile, for one who believes in the 
history of aesthetics as precisely the progressive enrichment of 
understanding in matters relating to art, to argue with him. He 
thinks of Pater and Valéry as typical exponents of aesthetics. 
Unquestionably their refining analysis of the sensuous surface of 
art belongs to the aesthetician’s field. But there also belongs to 
it a rich literature dealing with art’s symbolism stemming from 
Ernst Cassirer’s notable volumes on Symbolic Forms, and in- 
cluding now the whole wealth of the Warburg Institute’s out- 
put; also such subtle analyses of musical symbolism as may be 
found in the writings of Susanne Langer and Kathi Meyer. 
Again, exact definition of critical terms used with respect to art 
has been a primary concern of most recent writers in the field, 
as witness C, J. Ducasse’s discrimination of art, beauty, ugliness; 
Theodore Greene’s and John Hospers’ examination of meaning 
and truth as related to the arts, and R. G. Collingwood’s study 
of the place and function of the imagination. Art’s moral effects 
and obligations are also the subject of many recent studies such 
as Herbert Read’s Art and Society and D. W. Gotshalk’s Art 
and the Social Order. The answers are not all in traditional 
terms and therefore would not be acceptable to Mr. Coomara- 
swamy, but the authors are aware of the traditional problems, 
and the answers only differ because the authors think more is 

now to be taken into account than tradition acknowledges. Mr. 
Coomaraswamy opposes the aesthetic approach to the anthro- 
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pological in favor of the latter; and yet a great deal that is im- 
portant in Milton Nahm’s recent The Aesthetic Experience and 
its Presup positions is due to the incorporation of anthropological 
matter. 

Most of all there belongs to aesthetics Kant’s hard-won in- 
tellectual conquest, the idea of disinterested pleasure or free 
favor as characteristic of aesthetic contemplation. When our 
author says: “Disinterested aesthetic contemplation is . . . pure 
non-sense” (Why Exhibit, p. 16), he has not taken the trouble 
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to learn what the sentence means. At his best Mr. Coomara- 
swamy teaches that the right functioning of art is inseparable 
from a just organization of society and from personal wholeness, 
It is to be regretted that he often cut himself off — perhaps 
because of preoccupation with his own languages — from many 


able allies. 


KATHARINE E. GILBERT 
Duke University 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Sir: 

The December issue of the aRT BULLETIN published a re- 
view by Mr. George Boas of my The Way beyond “Art,” in 
which he welcomed the book as the first endeavor to approach 
art history with a philosophy of “Time and Multiplicity” but 
thought I should have detached myself more from concepts as 
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“ages,” “cultures,” “civilizations,” or styles. Mr. Boas thinks 
that such a detachment would have saved me from falling into 
“the jargon of the metaphysical classroom,” would have cleared 
the air more thoroughly from Hegelian aroma and made the 
book easier reading. 

We should be most grateful to Mr. Boas that he, as an aesthe- 
tician, has touched here upon a question which is of general and 
vital interest not only to art history, but also to aesthetics and 
their common testing ground, the art museum. The question is 
so vital because it asks us: what meaning do we give to the chang- 
ing appearances presented to us by the history of art? 

We all know that whatever we do— whether the art his- 
torian studies and describes art historical developments, or the 
aesthetician erects a general theory on the appreciation of all 
the different kinds of art, or the museum’s man arranges perma- 
nent and changing exhibitions — we can never escape that basic 
question: how do we explain the peculiarity of single works of 
art and the ever new diversity among them? That explanation 
determines how we describe the works of art, how we appreciate 
them, and how we display and popularize them. 

Is it possible then to give any meaning to the observable 
changes in art without differentiating these changes by “‘cul- 
tures” and “civilizations” or by styles of groups and individuals? 
Mr. Boas says: Yes. I say: No. 

In this opposition the natural controversy between the aesthe- 
tician and the art historian plays an important part. The aesthe- 
tician is above all interested in an explanation of aesthetic ex- 
perience and criticism that holds good always and everywhere 
(even if that explanation has a negative character, as in Mr. 
Boas’ case). Hence the aesthetician must be instinctively suspi- 
cious of the art historians who for generations have been making 
such a task more and more difficult. Mr. Boas is therefore quite 
consistent in suggesting a philosophy of “Time and Multipli- 
city” which fits his purpose better than mine, and I think he 
will understand when I, in spite — or rather because — of our 
similar feeling toward absolute principles, take a stand far away 
from his. 

What meaning does Mr. Boas attribute to changes in art? To 
him “human nature can be bent in any direction.” Cultural 
periods as “the Renaissance or the Baroque” are to Mr. Boas 
“merely sections of time lopped off to provide . . . small groups 
of people to deal with,” and in the art of “our own period . . 
one will find almost every type of painting being carried out.” 
“The spirits of times” and “of the individuals” belonging to 
them are so “rich in conflict” that to treat these cultural fields 
in a similar way to that in which for instance the social psy- 
chologist treats his frames of social norms has “‘no explanatory 
value whatsoever.” In other words, the changes in history are — 
to Mr. Boas —so overwhelming in variety and so indistin- 
guishable in their diversity, that they are “almost”? completely 
uniform. There is, for instance, no similarity of cultural tradi- 
tion which binds the individual Athenian of 425 B.c. to his 
community. To Mr. Boas, individual differences overgrow any 
such frame, however flexible and floating it may be considered. 

“It is true,” Mr. Boas admits, “that in Classical Antiquity 
. « « people did certain things . . . which were not stylish in 


the Middle Ages or retained them in a new form,” “It is also 
true,” he says, “that each of the ages mentioned made interest- 
ing and important innovations in science and philosophy and 
art.. . . Nevertheless . . . there has been as much. . . dis- 
agreement . . . as unity. . . .” For Mr. Boas, conflict and 
multiplicity have obviously such a timelessly identical character 
that we cannot use a time, as, for instance, the Middle Ages, as 
a determinant for an aura of similarity that binds the mediaeval 
individuals and we are not entitled to explain an individual 
mediaeval work of art as distinctly mediaeval because it partici- 
pates in these features of similarity. 

Mr. Boas is erecting an art philosophy of “Time and Diver- 
sity” by declaring a priori that the observable diversity is so in- 
finite that it is hopeless to examine it by comparative observation. 
Time to him is the container of complete, disconnecting change. 
He sees no meaning in the novelty created by time nor in the 
successive coherence of time’s contents. Any temporal succession 
in the transformation of certain features is au fond negligible 
and accidental. Meaning, to Mr. Boas, has only the eternally 
immutable all pervading condition of “accidentally” scattered 
multiplicity. 

All this— Mr. Boas may forgive me — sounds ominously 
like the Absolute Time of those French Academicians who de- 
clared changes in history valueless for the understanding of 
essential truth. It even sounds like the belief in the absolute idea 
of form, but with a negative sign; and as a Black Mass depends 
on the Holy Mass, so — I am afraid — this philosophy of ‘“Time 
and Diversity” depends on “Timelessness and Identity” in any 
positive statement it makes. Mr. Boas says, for instance: “Human 
nature can be bent in any direction.” Bent from where? Bent 
from which normal central condition of the human nature? And 
is it not the eternally identical human nature that forces the 
artist always to see “as the camera does,” i.e. to see a distinct 
system of form? 

As a matter of fact there is no other way of arriving at a uni- 
versal pattern of aesthetic diversity but by denying a priori any 
essential change in the aesthetic attitude of man through the ages. 
The ego, because of this uniform diversity, remains a self-en- 
closed ultimate value. All artistry has the ultimate value of pleas- 
ing the temporary feelings of the artist and of stimulating the 
ever different contemplative interest of the observer. Mr. Boas 
never asks: what causes the change in artistic production as well 
as in the interest of the observer, and, even more important, 
what makes a mutual value-relation between artist and observer 
possible? The very fact of not asking these questions automatically 
reduces Mr. Boas’ psychological multiplicity to a — negative — 
uniformity of man which is ultimately static. He throws up his 
arms in despair when it comes to the point of analyzing, i.e. 
explaining variety and change themselves. 

Art history, on the other hand, has made it its tasks to study 
the quality of change the positive way. It is exactly the enormous 
work of ever refined comparative analysis of observable changes 
that has given to art history increasingly its scientific character 
and value. And the result of this vast research has been that the 
observable differences between, say, a Doric temple and a Gothic 
cathedral are particular differences between “styles” which do 
not repeat themselves at random anywhere and at any time. 

There is almost irony in the fact that the very concept of a 
cultural and artistic “style” and of a Zeitgeist — which seems 
such a taboo to Mr. Boas — actually represents the first great 
step toward a positive philosophy of “Time and Multiplicity” 
in history. It is the “style” that overthrows the totalitarian rule 
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of the eternally “correct” idea of academic form over all pos- 
sible changes in time. The style concept was born from the 
disaster caused by the application of timeless absolute truth 
(= beauty) to changing temporal life. The style is the child of 
a revolution that put Time and its power to change on the throne 
beside eternal Form. That merging of the formerly rigidly 
separated opposed principles was bound to result in something 
quite new, i.e. in a continuum of opposed energies, form-creat- 
ing energies and form-changing, “distorting,” “expressive” 
energies (these form-changing energies being internal emotions 
and external sense experiences). This ceaseless wrestling process 
resulted in ever novel local realms of “distorted” form, all equally 
correct and of ultimate value. One is indeed entitled to say that 
art history, by combining the power to change (Time) and the 
power to be an unchanging Form (Space), developed a vision 
of a four-dimensional world long before physics coined this 
term. The world of “cultural styles” is indeed a world of local 
spaces replacing the traditional absolute space of the only cor- 
rect form. 

It is quite natural that this new and positive approach to 
“Time and Multiplicity” changed the very essence of the aca- 
demic “Time and Multiplicity.” “Stylistic? Time is a new 
and more powerful Time. Its multiplicity has no longer the 
passive character of the multiplicity of absolute Time; it is the 
positive enrichment of novelty. Every style, personal or cultural, 
is unique and so is its Time because it creates a specific and unique 
diversity. To abandon the unique diversity of Athenian sculp- 
ture of the Periclean “age” and to say that it is not distinguishable 
from that of the fourth century means to relapse into a less ex- 
perienced concept of multiplicity. 

The style hypothesis has been a powerful incentive to increase 
and refine the comparative analysis of observable changes, and 
that in turn has opened the style concept and has constantly in- 
creased its flexibility. Today the “style” has a field character. 
It has become a floating penetration of symbols of functioning 
human faculties. These faculties are multiple and disparate, 
which makes the field rich with tensions and the container of 
ever new and diverse unique constellations, called personal or 
group styles. 

The weakness of this “style” concept is that it still tries to 
explain its overflowing multiplicity as caused by a coexisting set 
of eternal human faculties, although the accumulated historical 
evidence no longer allows such a clinging to the relics of timeless 
unchangeability. 

Now, all I have tried to do was to replace the badly over- 
strained semistatic explanation of change and diversity by a 
purely temporal explanation that no longer contains any meta- 
physical soul-essence. Needless to say, such a step includes a 
further strengthening of the creativeness of Time. Time be- 
comes the evolutionary growth of one species of human mind 
into a better working species. There is no “basic” faculty that 
always tends to freeze change into some kind of Gestalt. The 
impact of inner and outer experience on the interpreting mental 
activities sweeps over the static preservation of any such faculty. 
Older faculties are eaten up and new faculties are born. The 
faculty, for instance, to interpret experience by “seeing” rational 
“forms” is only a temporary phase in man’s mental evolution. 
That is why the term “art,” in its traditional sense, has become 
an old bottle unable to hold the new creative wine of evolutionary 
history. And that is also why in my opinion any timeless aes- 
thetic experience — whether based on positive or negative 
uniformity of man — is losing its value because it is based on a 
kind of observation, explanation, and experiencing of changes 
which does not yet reach the change-creating substratum. His- 
torical change has become an “open growth” with no timeless 
faculties closing that growth and tying it to past mental phases. 
Beside other advantages the suggested explanation of change as 
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“open growth” introduces a badly needed predictive value for 
handling our present problems in art. 

When we speak now of “cultures,” “civilizations,” or “styles,” 
these terms have changed their meaning again. They have lost 
their moorings to a timeless ground. They have ceased to be 
symbols of an “eternal human nature,” and therefore are no 
longer models of timeless validity. When I used these terms I 
used them in a very similar sense to that in which the social 
psychologist uses his “social frame of values” or the biologist uses 
his “species.” It is an aura of similarity created by the inter- 
penetration of specific processes called individuals, That inter- 
penetration is nowhere static; it is in itself an open process of 
transformation, nowhere entirely identical. Yet it never and 
nowhere returns to any past condition of uniform diversity. Cul- 
tural growth cannot “be bent in any direction,” even less so than 
biological evolution. Thus, contrary to Mr. Boas’ opinion, the 
“cultural frame” has in this sense a great “explanatory value.” 
It is the inherited similar way of seeing which the individual 
artist is testing and transforming. 

I thought I had made this new, entirely temporal, character 
of the “style” sufficiently clear. I said, for instance, that one 
might describe western civilization as a mutation of the magical 
species of mind. I devoted a whole chapter to opening our artistic 
“now” into a process of interpenetrative transformation of move- 
ments which are of different evolutionary age. I described the 
changes of western art and culture as a constant process of em- 
pirical testing of tentative ways of seeing and acting, ways which 
were bound to result in a constant self-transformation because of 
their inner weaknesses, etc. But to say it again, this new sub- 
stratum of evolutionary coherence that permeates and moves 
causally any local configuration of individual or cultural styles 
does not weaken the tension inside of multiplicity but strengthens 
it; i.e. it keeps the different phases of mental growth even more 
strongly apart than the “field” concept of style its cultural con- 
stellations. Time can even less than in the local spaces of “‘cul- 
tures” be treated as a uniform flow to be “lopped off” arbitrarily. 
For instance, the western mind lived in a self-transforming aura, 
yet that aura was, and partly still is, bound together with a simi- 
larity. That similarity is the belief in a spirit-body antithesis 
and that belief is clearly grown and detached from magical 
tradition and not just somewhere in absolute time. To take an- 
other example: western mediaeval man lived in a self-transform- 
ing aura of Christian similarity and that aura could not have 
grown before the aura of classical antiquity because it is the 
evolutionary transformation of classical and oriental growth. 

To suspect this explanation of change as having metaphysical 
inclinations seems to me as justified as to suspect the bacteriolo- 
gist of inclining toward metaphysics when he states that the 
experience of penicillin transformed the identity of a species of 
germs by increasing the effectiveness of their mentation. My 
explanation of historical change has not, by the way, been so 
suspected by scientists and philosophers who know a metaphysi- 
cal rat when they see one. 

So we may sum up the answer to our initial question as follows: 
The road to a more and more positive philosophy of “Time and 
Multiplicity” in art history can only follow the trend of an ever 
more refined comparative observation of multiplicity. That road 
leads over the hills of “cultures” and “styles” and beyond these 
hills of four-dimensional Time to an even more dynamic and 
open concept of change. This road necessarily also leads over 
more and more differentiated terms and a slow and careful 
digestive reinterpretation of the wealth of terms and observations 
created by the “style” phase of art history. There is—I am 
afraid — no shortcut. 

All this does not exclude the fact that, in spite of the necessary 
differentiations, I probably could have expressed myself more 
easily and in many places could have worked out my detachment 
from the traditional concept of “cultural style” more vigorously. 
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Also, I am sincerely grateful to Mr. Boas for having criticized 
my shortcomings in these respects. 
ALEXANDER DORNER 


Brown University 


Sir: 

My reply to Mr. A. U. Pope’s letter (anT BULLETIN, XxIx, 
1947, pp. 284 ff.) will be necessarily concerned with the points 
of fact, since I have no intention of reciprocating with such 
malevolent language as he chose to formulate his reaction to my 
review of the Masterpieces of Persian Art. Mr. Pope presents 
himself as an advocate of “scholarly standards” by uttering 
personal insults befitting neither the dignity of a writer in a 
journal of academic repute such as the aRT BULLETIN, nor the 
office he occupies. The reader may judge for himself whether I, 
or Mr. Pope, offended standards of academic decency. 

Mr. Pope wonders about the reason for “the inordinate 
length” of my review, and tries to impress the reader that there 
must have been some motives other than to “protect the public 
from the further publications planned by the Asia Institute.” 
The length of my review was circumstanced by a single and 
simple reason, namely, to correct forty-two factual errors con- 
tained in forty-six pages of text of his book and to comment on 
innumerable misstatements and misinterpretations. Of all the 
corrections made by me, Mr. Pope in his letter objects to only 
five, thus apparently accepting the remaining thirty-seven which 
he, curiously enough, calls “some.” Moreover, he recognizes 
that my review advanced “a considerable number of reasonable 
arguments,” and thus, in other words, refuted his unfounded and 
unreasonable interpretations, attributions, and classifications. To 
ease the pain of his inescapable admission of errors, Mr. Pope 
finds it necessary to add that the review also contained “an im- 
moderate amount of trivia.” 

The statements with which Mr. Pope challenges the five 
points of fact involve him in further errors. Here are my ad- 
ditional documented corrections: 

(1) Mr. Pope makes an issue out of my inclusion of “Uru- 
miya” in the list of misspellings or typographical errors, and, 
instead of confining himself to the statement that he has a pref- 
erence for idiomatic pronunciation of the name, tries to justify 
his point by committing two more errors. Mr. Pope declares: 
“The fact is that ‘Urmiya’ is a Syriac misspelling for the Azer- 
baijan-Turkish name ‘Urumiya,’ which has the on-the-spot 
priority and authority.” I know that Mr. Pope is not versed in 
either Arabic and Syriac or Persian and Turkish and therefore 
the geographical and historical literature written in these lan- 
guages remains inaccessible to him; but he could have clarified 
this point by consulting western orientalistic literature. The 
incontrovertible fact is that Urmiya is not “a Syriac misspelling,” 
and has literary priority for more than one thousand years and 
thus in any serious writing should enjoy preference.’ Ibn Khur- 
dadhbeh, who wrote his geographical work in a.p. 847, spells 
the name with a sukun (°) over ra, thus vocalizing the name as 
Urmiya.* Identical vocalization has been recorded also by al- 
Baladhuri (died ab. a.v. 892).® Considering the fact that both 
these authors were Persians, one is entitled to accept their spell- 
ings as the correct rendering of the name. Al-Tabari* and 
Mis‘ar ibn Muhalhil (quoted by Yaqut)® in the tenth century, 


1. Mr. Pope in Masterpieces, p. 77 and caption to Pl. 77, and again 
in his articles published in Bulletin of the Iranian Institute, vi/vu1, 1946, 
pp. 7°, 100, 120, and 127 f., spells “Mashad” instead of Mashhad. The 
former is a vulgar pronunciation heard in the bazaars of Persia. 

2. Kitab al-Masalik wa’l-Mamalik, ed. J. de Goeje, Leyden, 1889, 
p- 119,17. 

3- Futuh al-Buldan, ed. J. de Goeje, Leyden, 1866, p. 331,1. 

4. Ta’rikh al-Rusul wa’l-Muluk, ed. J. de Goeje, et al, Leyden, 1879- 
1901, V, p. 1380,6 f. 

5. Mu‘jam al-Buldan, ed. F. Wiistenfeld, Leipzig, 1866-73, 1, p. 922, 
15; cf. also 1, p. 218,17. 
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Miskawayhi® in the eleventh, al-Sam‘ani’ in the twelfth, Ju- 
wayni® and Z. al-Qazwini® in the thirteenth, and Hamd 
Allah Mustawfi’® in the fourteenth century — all recorded the 
name in the form of Urmiya. This brings us to the period when 
the Turkization of Azerbaijan was almost an accomplished fact. 
Thus the conclusion to be drawn from these historical records 
is that the name is not a “Syriac misspelling” of a Turkish form. 
Urmiya, being the correct form of the name, was known also 
to Syriac authors, for example, to the thirteenth-century writer, 
Bar Hebraeus,** 

Mr. Pope is greatly mistaken when he declares that “Uru- 
miya” is the Azerbaijan-Turkish form of the name. It is not, 
for the reason that it has been recorded long before the Turkish 
ethnic element occupied and settled the country. Ibn Serapion 
(Suhrab),?* who wrote before a.p. 900, spells the name with a 
waw after ra, and al-Maqdisi,‘* who wrote in a.p. 986, speaks 
of having heard it pronounced Urumiya. It is because of these 
historico-geographical data that such scholars as V. Barthold,** 
P. Schwarz,'® V. Minorsky,’® G. Le Strange,’* and others 
adopted in their writings the correct form — Urmtya. 

May I call Mr. Pope’s attention to one of his own writings 
where he speaks of “Lake Urmiya.”'® Moreover, Mr. Pope 
should not think that I am not familiar with western books in 
which the idiomatic form of the name has been used, as, for 
example, A History of Persia by Sir Percy Sykes.*® It should be 
noted, however, that this eminent soldier spells most of the 
oriental names without taking into consideration their literary 
forms. 

(2) Mr. Pope now attempts to mask his unfounded statement 
that “the name ‘Persia’ is a Western corruption of the name of 
one province in the South (Fars),” by declaring that my criti- 
cism is “‘without qualification” and that the “derivation” of the 
“modern name ‘Persia’ ” from “Parsua used in Assyrian inscrip- 
tions” is not “generally accepted by specialists in Old Persian, 
some of whom deny any connection.” I did not say that the 
name derives from Assyrian, but merely that it was known to 
the Assyrians. Mr. Pope insists that Persia is “the modern” name. 
Has he read the work of Plautus in the original? If so, then he 
ought to know the following passage of this famous Roman 
writer of the second century B.c.: Sagaristio, heus, exi atque 
educe virginem et istas tabellas, quas comsignavi tibi, quas tu 


6. Kitab Tajarib al-Umam (The Eclipse of the ‘Abbassid Caliphate), 
ed. A. F. Amedroz and D. S. Margoliouth, Oxford, 1914—21, p. 137 of the 
index lists the name “Urumiyyah,” i.e., with a waw after ra. In the text, 
however, it has been spelled several times without waw; see 11, pp. 177,18; 
178,5, and 180,14. 

7. Kitab al-Ansab, ed. D. S. Margoliouth, Leyden, 1912, fol. 26b,21. 

8. The Ta’rikh-i Jahan-Gusha, ed. Mirza Muhammad, Leyden, 1912- 
16, 11, pp. 160,6 and 184,14. 

9. Kitab Athar al-Bilad, ed. F. Wiistenfeld, Géttingen, 1848, p. 194,23. 

10. Nuzhat al-Qulub, ed. G. Le Strange, Leyden, 1915, p. 85,14. 

11. The Chronography of Gregory Abu’l-Faraj, ed. and tr. Ernest A. W. 
Budge, Oxford, 1932, p. 198. 

12. Kitab ‘Aja’ib al-Agalim al-Sab‘a, ed. H. Miik, Leipzig, 1930, 
p. 80,11. 

13. Ahsan al-Tagasim fi Ma‘rifat al-Aqalim, ed. J. de Goeje, Leyden, 
1877, p. 381,1. 

14. Istoriko-geografitscheski obzor Irana, St. Petersburg, 1903, p. 143 ff. 

15. Iran im Mittelalter nach den arabischen Geographen, Leipzig, 
1896—, p. 1103. 

16. In Encyclopaedia of Islam, 1v, p. 1032. 

17. The Land of the Eastern Caliphate, Cambridge, 1930, p. 161. 

18. “Preliminary Report on Takt-i-Sulayman,” Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Institute for Iranian Art and Archeology, Vv, 1937, p- 71. 

19. London, 1930, 1, p. 23. In the publication of the Permanent Com- 
mittee on Geographical Names for British Official Use. Second List of 


Names in Persia (North), London, 1929, p. 11, the preference is given 
to “Urmia.” 
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attulisti mi ab ero meo usque é Persia.” Moreover, who are these 
“specialists in Old Persian” he refers to? 

(3) Mr. Pope could not do other than agree that the type of 
ewers which he declared as being of northwest Persian origin, 
was actually devised in East Persia, but he now insists that “the 
group has long been called ‘Nachshirvan.’ That is a designation 
in the literature and on many museum labels.” I invite Mr. 
Pope to announce, first, the titles of these literary works and the 
names of the museums, and second, to give the location of this 
monstrous “Nakshirvan” (which in the Masterpieces was intro- 
duced as “Nakshrivan”’) on a map, ancient or modern, 

(4) I said in my review: “The Achaemenians completed the 
abandoned construction of the canal connecting the Red Sea 
with the Nile.” To this Mr. Pope objects by declaring: “Dr. 
Aga-Oglu complains that the Achaemenids did not build the 
canal joining the Red Sea with the Mediterranean, as the writer 
says; they only ‘completed the abandoned construction,’ ” and 
adds, “Who constructed the Panama Canal — De Lesseps or 
Goethals?” I reiterate, not the Mediterranean but the Nile. It 
makes a difference, because the Red Sea was not connected 
directly with the Mediterranean until the Suez Canal was con- 
structed by De Lesseps more than 2,400 years later! 

(5) In Mr. Pope’s opinion, I “failed to understand the 
Iranian conception of kingship and the relation of the king to 
State religion,” because I protested against his “use of the word 
‘temple’ in reference to the Hall of a Hundred Columns at 
Persepolis.” I still protest. The building is not a “temple,” but 
an audience hall — apadana. May I ask Mr. Pope to read the 
relative passages in the books of F. Sarre?4 and M. I. Rostovt- 
zeff.*? Does Mr. Pope consider these two savants likewise “ig- 
norant” and their statements only a “quibble”? 

Mr. Pope makes another factual mistake when he declares: 
“This building, moreover, and the other apadana there were 
built for the celebration of a great religious festival over which 
the King presided as the bas-reliefs show. Therefore, the word 
‘temple’ correctly expresses to the Western mind the purpose of 
the building. . . .”” Where are these bas-reliefs representing the 
King presiding over “‘a great religious festival”? If he refers to 
the relief in the Hall of a Hundred Columns, then he ought to 
be reminded of the words of E. Herzfeld: “Die Darstellung ist 
in vollem Einklang mit dem Sinn der Gebiude, es sind Audien- 
zen in der Audienzhalle.””* 

Almost half of Mr. Pope’s letter has been devoted to subjects 
of which he is not the author. That he chose to write on behalf 
of Dr. Phyllis Ackerman (Mrs. A. U. Pope) is understandable. 
His defense of Dr. Ackerman’s theses is permeated with glori- 
fication of her studies and writings and condemnation of others. 
In connection with my comment on the “interpretation” of the 
subject matter represented on the Greco-Bactrian silver bowl 
in the Freer Gallery, Mr. Pope reveals something which re- 
mained unsaid in the Masterpieces, namely, that the passage on 
this bowl in his own chapter on “The Achaemenid Period” was 
actually written by Dr. Ackerman. After this unconscious dis- 
claim of authorship, he continues: “Dr. Aga-Oglu does not seem 
to grasp the difference between an hypothesis and a guess.” If 
Mr. Pope is still of the opinion that Dr. Ackerman’s interpreta- 
tion is not a guess, then I advise him to read K, Weitzmann’s 
“Three ‘Bactrian’ Silver Vessels with Illustrations from Euripi- 
des,””** 


Continuing, Mr. Pope says: “Dr. Aga-Oglu’s constant citation 


20. Persa (The Loeb Classical Library), ed. P. Nixon, London, 1928- 
38, 111, p. 472. 

21. Die Kunst des alten Persien, Berlin, 1922, p. 11. 

22. A History of the Ancient World, Oxford, 1936, p. 136. 

23. Fr. Sarre and E. Herzfeld, Iranische Felsreliefs, Berlin, 1910, 
p. 141. 

24. ART BULLETIN, XxVv, 1942, pp. 289 ff. 


of long-superseded authorities shows that his frequent reference 
to ‘modern historical scholarship’ [the quoted phrase was never 
used in my review] is only a phrase, not the expression of a 
well-criticized working principle. Thus on a point of some in- 
terest to students of European art (Dr. Ackerman’s brief dis- 
cussion of griffons) he thinks it conclusive to cite three per- 
functory German productions dating between 1890 and 1917.” 
Among the works referred to by me is Pauly-Wissowa, Real- 
Encyclopadie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft. Does Mr. 
Pope really think that this monumental work of classical studies 
is a “perfunctory” production? I fail to understand these re- 
peated denunciations of German scholarship. In the Master pieces 
the German “Kunsthistorikers’ were accused of “the pseudo- 
scientific method of inventory by material description,” and now 
one of the most ambitious academic undertakings of our time is 
labeled as a perfunctory German production. Moreover, not 
long ago Dr. Ackerman spoke of Otto von Falke’s pioneering 
work, Kunstgeschichte der Seidenweberei, as “a physically im- 
pressive but scientifically superficial German publication.”*® 
Are these condemnations a manifestation conditioned by the 
recent war? 

Again, Mr. Pope tries to justify the interpretations of pre- 
historic symbolism which fill the pages of his book by declaring: 
“Dr. Aga-Oglu dismisses the summary of Dr. Ackerman’s serious 
study of prehistoric pottery designs by quoting Dr. Herzfeld, 
‘There is no way of interpreting such absolute prehjstcric sym- 
bols.’”” The observation of the late E. Herzfeld has been, to 
use Mr. Pope’s own expression, deliberately mutilated. 1 quoted 
the great scholar of Iranian art and archaeology as saying: “There 
is no way to interpret such absolute symbolism. Even the survival 
of symbols into such recent historical periods where literary 
sources might mention the one or the other would be of no help, 
for symbols change their meanings when migrating from land 
to land or passing from one period to another.” But I am not 
alone in considering Dr. Ackerman’s interpretations as the out- 
put of a turbulent imagination. Here is what C. Kern says in his 
review of the Masterpieces: “Whatever was in the ceramist’s 
mind when he painted his typical Susa I-Goblet (ca. 3500 B.c.) 
. .. it was certainly not all the cosmological ideas emanating from 
Dr. Phyllis Ackerman’s description.”** Again here is what M. S. 
Dimand says on the same subject: “A great deal of space is de- 
voted to symbolism. Much of it is pure speculation and cannot 
be documented by any literary sources.””** 

Mr. Pope considers the authorities whom I quoted as being 
“individuals as if their opinions constituted conclusive evidence,” 
and postulates by adding: “This is bad medicine alike for stu- 
dents and scholars. There is no one whose opinions are so im- 
portant as facts.” An argument such as this reflects Mr. Pope’s 
attitude toward the opinions of the authorities whom I quoted, 
or to whose studies I referred as if they were based not on facts 
but on fictions. It is strange, indeed, that the judgments of such 
savants as E. Herzfeld, F. Sarre, A. Grohmann, M. S. Dimand, 
G. B. Gray, M. I. Rostovtzeff, R. S. Conway and the rest are 
lightly dismissed by Mr. Pope, whereas Madame Marguerite 
Mallon has been introduced as an “outstanding French expert 
on mediaeval Near Eastern textiles.” Mme. Mallon — not hav- 
ing published a single line on Near Eastern textiles, and pro- 
fessionally pursuing commercial interests — whom Mr. Pope 
involves in his controversy, will not claim, I am sure, the re- 
sponsibility thus attributed to her. 

Mr. Pope further characterizes E. Herzfeld’s opinion that the 
immigration of the Aryans to the Iranian plateau marks the 
beginning of “Iran’s historical role” as a wrong assertion and 


25. “An Unpublished Silk,” Bulletin of the Iranian Institute, vi/vu, 
1946, p. 43- 

26. Bibliotheca Orientalis, 111, 1946, p. 17. 

27. Gazette des Beaux Arts, xxxi1, 1947, p. 186. 
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dubs the statement of the late scholar as a “confession of failure.” 
Continuing, Mr. Pope says: “the old assumption that this popu- 
lation movement marked decisive cultural changes, once thought 
of asvgreat cultural and especially religious advances,” and that 
“Dr. Aga-Oglu and Dr. Herzfeld whom he quotes forget that 
it was not based on any real evidence.” All this talk obviously is 
for the purpose of covering his failure to mention the Aryan 
migration in the Masterpieces. I did not say a single word about 
Aryan migration as constituting a factor for cultural advances. 
Mr. Pope can advocate their “backward, derivative, marginal 
culture,” but how can he deny the historical and religious conse- 
quences of their migration to the Iranian plateau?’ Who were the 
founders of the Zoroastrian religion and of the Achaemenian 
Empire: the Aryans or the Semites? *® 

Mr. Pope’s language reaches one of its highest pitches of abuse 
when he objects to my observation concerning his statement that 
the civilization in the Iranian plateau and adjoining regions 
“preceded that of Egypt by at least five centuries. . . .” My 
intention was to show that Mr. Pope’s comparison is conjectural 
and by no means conclusive. When I referred to the opinions of 
E. Meyer, L. Borchard, and Sir W. M. Flanders Petrie, I did 
not say that their Egyptian chronologies were correct or wrong. 
1 intended only to demonstrate how the opinions of some leading 
Egyptologists differ from each other, thus throwing out of bal- 
ance Mr. Pope’s conjecture. To justify his assumption now, 
Mr. Pope states that all datings of the Egyptian chronology 
“have been scaled down,” and that “the priority of Iranian and 
Mesopotamian civilization is now generally accepted.” Why 
does he distort the opinion of scholars of ancient western Asia? 
W. F. Albright, whose name is mentioned by Mr. Pope, in his 
article “Menes and Naram-Sin,” after placing the Akkad 
Dynasty of Babylonia to 3,000 B.c. and the First Dynasty of 
Egypt to 2,950 B.c., has the following to say: “In conclusion, it 
must be emphasized that our results, if correct, will not depress 
the antiquity of Egyptian civilization unduly in favor of Meso- 
potamia. So far as appears on the surface, the age of Menes in 
Egypt was no less cultured than the epoch of Narim-Sin in 
Babylonia.”’?® 

Mr. Pope says: “Dr. Aga-Oglu dismisses the author’s attribu- 
tions to Azerbaijan of certain bronzes. He denies that any Azer- 
baijan bronzes are known.” This is a misreading of a passage in 
my review. Mr. Pope in his chapter on “Azerbaijan bronzes” 
stated that “interesting pre-Achaemenid bronzes have been 
found in Kerman, while a few commercial excavations in Azer- 
baijan have brought out magnificent material,” and went on to 
praise a number of bronzes as the products of that country. To 
this I simply pointed out that the information of commercial 
excavators is a bad criterion for classification and attribution. 
Classifications must be based on historical and archaeological evi- 
dences and not on the hearsay of irresponsible diggers. Moreover, 
an incidental find of a dozen objects in this or that locality is 
not conclusive proof that they were made on the spot. Will Mr. 


28. See G. G. Cameron, History of Early Iran, Chicago, 1936, p. 3- 

29. Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, v1, 1920, p. 98. See also his 
“A Revolution in the Chronology of Ancient Western Asia,” Bulletin of 
the Schools of Oriental Research, no. 69, 1938, pp. 19 f. 


Pope classify the group of Sassanian silver vessels found in various 
localities of Asiatic Russia as Siberian metals, or the gold and 
silver objects of the famous Pereshchipinsk treasury as Ukrainian 
metals? As C. Kern remarked, in his review, about the head of 
a man (pl. 24) classified by Mr. Pope as Azerbaijanian, this kind 
of attribution “‘is just igwotum per ignotius.”*° 

Mr. Pope is particularly vehement about my observations on 
the silver salver in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. His concern 
can be easily explained by those who are familiar with the history 
of this salver before its entry into that museum. No authenticity 
of an object can ever be proved by accusations and insults of 
others, whose opinions happen to be in disagreement with his 
own. I earnestly invite Mr. Pope to join me in discussion of the 
so-called “Seljuq ornament” on this salver before a panel of 
experts in Islamic art, and I urge him to bring the “unrivalled 
and instructive material” stored in “‘the archives of the Asia 
Institute” which, he says, I never made any effort to consult. 

No remark like “Dr. Aga-Oglu speaks like an arrived specialist 
on Persian textiles,” or praise like “Dr. Ackerman, whose compe- 
tence is beyond controversy” will induce a reasoning mind to 
dismiss my observation that some of the textiles published in the 
Masterpieces should be subjected to a careful scrutiny. If all 
historical subjects and art objects discussed in his book were 
carefully scrutinized, then how could Mr. Pope have sent the 
leader of the Argonauts, Jason, to Mazanderan, or how could 
he claim that the top of an ivory casket is “enamelled”? 

Mr. Pope singles out a phrase in which I used the definite 
instead of the indefinite article, and poses the accusing question: 
“How can such a description of a colleague’s work escape a charge 
of being little more than a crude and irresponsible calumny?” 
Why does he grab at this straw instead of coming forward and 
answering my inquiry about the symbolic meanings of a single 
disk or the group of four disks decorating the Sassanian trap- 
pings! 

Mr. Pope ends his letter with the observation that “No 
mountainous array of footnotes can disguise a fundamental want 
of sincerity or protect a writer’s argument from the errors in- 
sincerity breeds.” The footnotes in my review were not for the 
purpose of disguising anything, but, on the contrary, were for 
revealing and correcting Mr. Pope’s errors, not only relative to 
Persian art, but also to history, religion, legend, literature, and 
geography. Mr. Pope ought to know that a “mountainous array” 
of personal insults will induce no historian of Islamic and Persian 
art to accept his statements as authoritative postulates. 


M. AGA-OGLU 
Washington, D.C. 


30. Op. cit., p. 17. 


Note: The Editors of the ART BULLETIN cannot undertake to 
publish any further correspondence between Mr. Arthur Upham 
Pope and Dr. M. Aga-Oglu connected with the above contro- 
versy. 


Erratum: In the March 1948 issue of the aRT BULLETIN, 
page 53, right-hand column, line 25, for GAiberti read Brunel- 
leschi. 
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Lucas, 1947. Introductory essay by Clive Bell. Pp. 61 of 
plates. £3: 3:0. 


Emerson Tuttle — Fifty Prints, Introduction by Chauncey 
Brewster Tinker, Critique by Lewis E. York, and complete 
catalogue from 1921-1946, New Haven, Connecticut, Yale 
University Press, 1948. $15.00. 


Le livre des tournois du Roi Rene — Vol. 1v, No. 16 of Verve. 
Published by Verve, 1946. Pp. 69; 7 color plates, 15 black 
and white plates. $10.00. 


ARTHUR voyceE, Russian Architecture, New York, The Philo- 
sophical Library, 1948. Pp. 297; 189 plates. $5.75. 


Journal of the Walters Art Gallery, Vol. x, 1947, Edited by 
Dorothy E. Miner, Baltimore, Maryland, Published by the 
Trustees of the Walters Art Gallery. Pp. 101. 


WERNER WEISBACH, Vom Geschmack und seinen Wandlungen, 
Basel, Ameribach-Verlag, 1947. Pp. 115; 24 full-page plates. 


EDGAR WIND, Bellini’s Feast of the Gods — A Study in Venetian 
Humanism, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1948. Pp. 63; index; 74 plates. $7.50. 


HEINRICH WOLFFLIN, Kumstgeschichtliche Grundbegriffe — 
Das Problem der Stilentwicklung in der neuren Kunst, Basel, 
Benno Schwabe & Co., 1948. Pp. 285, profusely illustrated. 


FRANCES A. YATES, The French Academies of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, London, The Warburg Institute, University of London. 
Pp. 376 with index and appendices; 28 full-page plates. 
£2:10:0. 
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Harvard University Addison Gallery of American Art 
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Northwestern University Indiana University 
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University of Southern California Philadelphia Museum 
is DAVID M. ROBB STEPHEN C. PEPPER 
" University of Pennsylvania University of California 
, To Serve Until 1951 To Serve Until 1952 
AGNES RINDGE CLAFLIN LAMAR DODD 
Vassar College University of Georgia 
SUMNER MCK. CROSBY GEORGE H. FORSYTH, JR. 
Yale University University of Michigan 
HENRY-RUSSELL HITCHCOCK LLOYD GOODRICH 
Wesleyan University Whitney Museum of American Art 
ULRICH MIDDELDORF RENSSELAER W. LEE 
University of Chicago Institute for Advanced Study 
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